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iy natural that afier ihc 
tyu; and boring cole- 
d “ the War "—as it 
to call the American 
'if, rather than “ the 
n ihe Stales (ns it 
afe South), “ the War of 
Session " (as it is .cntled 
f»ftj o( the South), or “ the 
4t Rebellion ” (ns was its 
ft niter the triumph of the 
& feraes should seem 
Much of the celebrating 
wits arid defeats of the 
il- War degenerated Into n 
like Gore Vidal's Visit 
Hsw. More serious, nnd 
nt. is the increasing 
I* the slave system, the 

v IrntitufloD 

isyefy natural, ns the 
of the peculiar institu* 

■ visibie in Harlem, in Bir- 
^/4bb»mn, in Newark. 
*). and e«n on the remote 
«JJhal was tho charac- 
rican ilfivery ? Whal were 
Uerides ?’ What are the 
<?f to oeplorable conso*. 
. lit Arrcrica of 1970 ? 
^dictum that all history 
IjJVy history is certainly 
r^utfa in the United 
in the world of 
7 s “d Black Panthors; 
“ reaction to the Black 


each at a very high price, each 
competing with the other, and nei- 
ther being really satisfactory for the 
student or the scholar. For neither 
edition raises the question, raised 
and answered in n hostile way by 
Professor Gara in The Liberty Line : 
wns there an underground railroad, 
or wns il simply a convenient legend? 

It should be noted that it was not 
Coffin himself but his Southern 
critics who made him "the reputed 
president of the underground rail- 
road I.cvi Coffin was an honest 
mun and he knew that the title had 
been conferred on him with hostile 
intent : but naturally he was not 
totally averse to the promotion he 
got from the defenders of the pecu- 
liar institution, and accepted the title 
which has probably misled a good 
many students both of (he anti- 
slavery movement and of Iho slavery 
system. For the basic question is not 
whet her' Lev I Coffin wus the presi- 
dent of the underground railroad 
but whether there wa.s any- 
thing that could rationally be called 
such. This basic question is not 
raised by either of the present edi- 
tions, not even by the one published 
by the Arno Press and the New 
York Times, which has a brief 
introduction by that great Black 
scholar. Professor Quarles. What 


Reminiscences of Levi Coffin 
732pp. Now York : Arno Press and 
The New York Times. London: 
Frank Caw. £8. 

Reminiscences of Levi Coffin 
712pp. New York: Augustus M. 
Kelley. Distributed by David and 
Charles. £6 18s. 

lion is the better : it is slightly fuller. 
Bui neither can be described as 
adequate. 

If it is the survival, a hundred 
years after ihc Emancipation Procla- 
mation and the throe Civil War 
amendments that were designed to 
uproot the slave system of its conse- 
quences. that justifies such publica- 
tions, there are other reasons why 
the legend or history or the under- 
ground railroad and similar bodies 
should be critically examined. One. 
and u very important one. is that 
today we know u great deal more 
about bodies. like .the nlleged under- 
grouhd railroad. It is not long since 
n great part of Western Europe wns 
honeycombed by real underground 
railroads, by Resistance movements, 
by schemes for getting people in and 
out of France, systems organized by 
the Communist Party or by Resis- 
tance groups qr governments coming 




lust years of the slave system or the 
first years of formal freedom. 

The first thing to be noted is that 
the very title "underground rail- 
road ” was highly misleading. The 
date that Levi Coffin gives for its 
foundation is absurd, since it implies 
that there was an underground rail- 
road for the rescue of slaves from 
slavery when an overground railroad 
was a great novelty in the United 
Stales. IE one were to believe all 
that is said by Coffin, ihc under- 
ground railroad wns older than the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which 
is nonsense. 

This is not to impute conscious 
deception io Levi Coffin. Hi* was u 
North Carolinian connected by 
ancestry with the Quaker colony of 
Nantucket Island. Most Of the 
people he describes who helped 
escaping slaves were in fact Quakers, 
and for llmi very reason wc are in 
some degree cut off from some . of 
the more militant abolitionists— "not 
to spenk of such near-pathological 
preachers of slave rebellion ns John 
Brown. That Coffin ^*as an honest 
witness within his intellectual limits 
cannot be doubted. But possibly (it 
is a - Weakness which some critics 
have been inclined to impute per- 
haps too freely to the ■ Society ■ of 


we have got, in fact, arc reprints could, the Nazi tyranny which cov- 
of- two rather late editions of ered so much of Europe, ^ We know 
the once popular reminiscences with far more about the possibilities Of 
virtually no learned apparatus. Of underground railroads than . people 
the two, the New . York Times edi- did in the United States during the 
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together to undermine, as far as (hey Friends) he shows a certain amount 
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of moral self-satisfaction which 
not all friends of Friends have found, 
totally justified. But that "the wit- 
ness ” of the Friends against slavery 
was genuine, was widesprend, and 
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cotur :istcd very favourably with the 
surrender of Christian principles by 
orthodox Southern religionists 
cannot be doubted. Yet if LeVi 
Coffin can be exculpated from being 
a mere romancer, he does, by impli- 
cation, make suggestions about tiife 
character of the so-called under- 
ground railroad which Professor 
Gum and others feel enn hardly be 
justified. 

The picture is one of an elaborate 
organization worthy of the French 
Communist Party when it brought 
out Mauriqc Thorez in 1939, or 
vvorihy of elaborate organizations 
like lliat set up by General do 
GnulleN . famous chief of under- 
ground operations. “ Colonel 
Pussy ". (I he story that Colonel 
Passy chose his nickname because 
Passy is where the Paris Under- 
ground comes overground may well 
be bint tro'vttio.) Bui- there is no 
evidence;, that . the : • organizations ’ 
wldch, for example, brought out so 
many K^ ; F, pilots and put in so 
many agents, (sometimes with terri- 
ble. results for the agents), and also 
brought out such French political 
leaders as were willing to take tho 
risks of coming to London rather 
than' endure the comparatively mild 
supervision of the Germans .in . 
France, had any parallel In tho so- 
called underground railroad. Even 
Levi Coffin .does hoi assert that 
there was any underground organi- 
zation covering the whole South and 
organizing in any really effective 
way a steady train of fugitive slaves 
from the slaye stales. 

One of the points on Which Pro- 
fessor Gara Insists in The Liberty 
Lliie~and which I? Illustrated by 
much of what Levi Coffln recounts 
— is that -the chief sources of aid. for 
escaping: Negro slaves, were the 
Negro freemen or freed men in-tjie 
border states, of ; Negro slaves incur- 
ring vhfy' great risks to. help the . 
fugitives. 1 The . old English saying, 

' "/It’s the poor that, helps the poor ", 
was justified dhring the lait. years pf 
die American slave ; system! It was 
die Blacks who helped the Blacks. 
Nor was the help a matter of regular 
organization with staging posts and 
the like. It was often a very sponta- 
neous as well as a riaky operation. 
There, were white ! martyrs whp , 
helped the escape of jilaVes ds there 1 
Were generous and hold people like 
Levi: Coffin who al^ed thc flight 
across the Ohio River: of slaves who 
had: themselves initiated their ovta 
liberation After all. 1 I^ev! Coffin and 
his wife appear: in ont of the Two 
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n»",| runout lifcr.uy ilOM'iiplinns of 
k!;i very, f/ title Ttnu’\ t.'irbin, as wd- 
cominjj Kli/a and ticoigc and urgun- 
Ifitsir CtcapL* jn title llic free 
staiet; bm If ic main source of libera* 
finn was provided by the Black popu- 
lation itself. 

Mien there were moial or tUeulogi* 
cal problems raised by the activities 
of generous and courageous enemies 
o! slavery like the Collin family and 
Itke a great many other whites— 
some of them not opponents of 
slavery ns such — who were faced by 
the problem of what to do when 
fugitives turned np on their door- 
steps. The sudden shock to the 
complaisant senator in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, when he sees the effect of the 
Tugitivc Slave Act of 1850 in con- 
crete exemplification, was repeated 
again and again. 

»r A * d J n a 8 reatcr book (although 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin is in its own way 
a great book), when HueJe Finn 
decides to help Nigger Jim lo steal 
himself he is, as a boy, going 
through that crisis of conscience that 
a good many Southerners went 
through when they faced the realities 
oi the slave system ns exemplified in 

S? SSSV an i relentless pursuit of 
me fugitives. There were, of course, 
southerners who regarded ns sinners 
the slaves who tried to liberate 
thcmseivcs. The New Testament was t 
quoted, not ineffectively, on the duty - 
of staves to be loyal to their masters. t 
There were eases In which slaves 
escaping to the North found them- „ 
selves worse off in a very unfamiliar ' 
ana hostile environment than they J 
h 4 a “ bcc J|. at any rate in the border ,, 
Even Qinada was not as * 
hospitable as many of the fugitives ' 
had thought. The new Guiann did 2 
n °J u ^ ys ~* r ' indeed, ever-flow „ 
with milk and honey. P 

Nevertheless, the fact that so V 

the ‘errible * 
SSl» f tot was an insult to the £ 
doc[r,nes adopted after 01 
1830, doctrines which justified slav- 

S , not P nly as b «‘ng good far the *? 
.gSS* but “ s good for the slaves. S 
Sometimes this doctrine was argued * 
m a quasl-MarxInn sense by ingen- 5 
tops doetrinahes. But the South was 
conscious of the fact that the West- 

l°i l^ n i turnine fl 8alnst Slav- si 
Si. - ' th nt there was a deep irony gr 
l" the gantry of the Declaration of CG 
independence devoting so arent a P< 
pwt of its i very meagre- federal 
authority to pursuing and capturing ol 
fugitives ■ from American freedom. sa 



™*i«ncan rreeaom. 
t,iat the slav ® was 
SS5 r «S- lV s J avery wore not always 
false for all slaves, but as a defence 
or justification for the continuance 1 
, PccuJinr institution, It suf- 
fered ffoni not being. able to find an 
« ItoAIn-, rtpwcd reflT 
92L* he advamages of slavery : 

• - What Is this good thing, that no 
man .wants far himself? 11 And it 
S to Pass e .Fngi, 

uvo f reedmen. Ao$. to prevent 


! freedmen escaping from the North 
and going back to the deep South, or 
even to I he border states. 

The fact that nearly all the whiles 
who helped the fugitive slaves who 
are mentioned in Coffin's book were 
Quakers complicated the work of the 
underground railroad and reflected 
some of (he deep divisions in the 
abolitionist ranks. LovI Coffin was a 
detenrined and totally consistent 
preacher of non-resistance and, as 
his own record shows, in going into 
Mississippi he was a very courageous 
practitioner of It. But of course many 
or the abolitionists were not non- 
resisters. As far as one can rationnl- 
to® increasingly paranoiac 
dreams of John Brown, he seems to 
have wanted to set up in the South a 
sort of centre of resistance like the 
V« rc ys in France during the Second 
World War: and Harper’s Ferry was 
simply a miniature rehearsal for the 
great disaster which befell the Ver- 
■ core. Then there were consistent if 
possibly rather hard-hearted aboli- 
tionists who thought ,it was a waste 
of tune, money and effort to try to 
save the fugitives. The basic task was 
to convert the American public, 
North and South, so that they would 
abolish slavery for everybody and 
not merely rescue a few thousands 
a year from the odious system of 
captivity. ' 

How many fugitives' were actually 
rescued by all the efforfa ■ of the 
various more or less secret organiza- 
tions. that were called the under- 
ground . railroad by their Southern . 
enemies Is matter for learned debate. 


ssv: \ 


Sale of pictures, slaves ami estates in the Rotunda, New Orleans 


(Professor Gflra is more pessimistic 
Rbout the success of the underground 
railroad than is Levi Coffin.) Bui 
certainly jt was a drop in the bucket 
compared with the natural growth of 
the slave population— and even, pos- 
sibly, compared with the growth of 
the slave population caused by the 
I licit importation of slaves from 
Africa. 

Professor Gara and others have 
suggested, with a great deal of 
plausibility, that the importance of 
the rescue operations, directed to 
saving slaves who tried to escape 
from servitude was far more politi- 
cal than economic. It was pointed 
out at the time that there were 
hardly any escapers from the boom- 
irg cotton states of the deep South. 
Uncle Tom might have escaped from 
Kentucky into Ohio but could not 
have escaped from Simon Legree’s 
plantation. But the South was driven 
i ./if P assi °natc desire far' self- 
justification by the fact that a 
number of slaves— even If if was 

?“ y Vi! 0U S n ? a away 

from their kind masters and from 

ttie stabJe Greek society defended by 

John C. Calhoun. Every stave who 

SH*' ° r - U u e Nat Tumer «* 
ISl? d I7^P e< ^i y V as was ot t en the 

Sjj- ^ bo bad been a privileged 
slave: one of the servants Jn the fia ’ 
house, one of the skilled tradesmen 

Tj- , n S* e nearest lowri—wps 

particularly feared. So • was ■ the 

-X° fa ,W body ® ei ' vant 'whose 

loyalty suddenly turned sour. No i 
wonder, the South became more and 
more nervous about slave conspira- 


cies when it discovered how blandly 
they were being deceived by slaves 
whom they had wholly trusted. 

There were, of course, loyal slaves 
who were in this sense totally trust- 
worthy. There were some moral 
virtues In this altitude of Uncle 
Tom, and there were more Uncle 
Toms tii an modem Black historians 
like to contemplate. But the South 
tclt itself threatened and bewil- 
dered, less by Nat Turner or by John 
Brown than by the climate of opi- 
nion. Even today, the South feels put 
upon and is continually answering 
Northern open or covert criticisms 
with what are sometimes quite cffec- 
tlve examples of tn guoque. The 
South wanted slaves brought back 
not merely or even mainly to terrify 
other slaves and prevent their trying 
to get away, but to see that the 
government of the United Slates 

f‘!»y, Its obligations 
tmder the Constitution to defend the 

PW ln hllI ™n beings. 

ia inS e? ted on too passing 
of the Fugitive Slave Act, which was 

immensely damaging to the picture 
of the Southern civilization that Its 


wmiMlHUII mac us 

apologists wanted to paint. There 
was something of a desire to rub the 
noses of the North in the reality of 
.the system, as exemplified in the 
famous mobilization of a large mill- 

tako A "‘hony 
Burns back to captivity. It was the 
same ipafflidnhte desire not to be 
tolerated but to bo accepted as right 
toe Democratic Party 
In I860 and was the immediate cause 
of the outbreak of tho Civil War. 
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„ r that the reader with 

^luiwlcdgcislikclytobe 

h uii the real story rif tht 
'. of IIK Amcricon slave 
wIkvc liquidation the 
! of aid io fugitive staves 
if interesting but funda.ncu- 
or part. It was as a propu- 
lpt>n, and not as a weapon 


undermining slavery. tliai 4 ihc legend 
of the underground railroad was so 
important. Of the two editions, that 
published by tile New York Times is 
the less unsatisfactory, although nei- 
ther is really adequate for the 
professional .scholar or for the 
common reader, who may well be 
seriously misled by the reproduction 


at this dale of the reminiscences of 
an old and complaisant man who 
innocently believed that the libera- 
tion of the staves from in mini chattel 
slavery solved nearly all the prob- 
lems presented by the system in its 
Jast years : the apparently flourish- 
ing but in fact doomed heyday of 
the great cotton slave economy. 


dal discrimination 


[T PHELPS and PETER 
jewy Lire 

taook Almanac of Ihe Afglo- 
jpn Literary Scene from 1900- 

-Cfiutlo and Wind us. £2 5s. 

tin we read from writers' 
[yule enough, it may seem, 
to on routine parade wuth 
idem pundit, the provocative 
ihe fashionable irndc-union 
of the hour, playing quiz 
f briskly agonizing over some 
qral issue. They can hide as 
ijly as unybotly else behind 
nd make-up of their public 
They can also creep back- 
oader its cover, almost un- 
, into whatever may be left 
ir private selves and, unless 
iwcfloic lo regard the activity 
iade onanistie, they cun still 
Not for long, the compilers 
Limr y Life seem to suspect, 
now. 

e days when writers were read 
im, u public image was 
kpty, equipment for only n 
p lions. For the rest, rca- 
kot cared little what authors 
\ pt. Evidently feeling it high 
alnnial justice was done to 
^vision performers of our 
f.bejps and Mr. Deane have 
ring. through the first fifty 
d Hie century and broughL 
i tacinaling set of pictures. 

E v all the English and Amcri- 
ientkey have eiiptnred would 
Wng herded so unceremo- 
into the global village is 
bul not really relevant : for 
[forte compulsive viewing, if 
Swing home to us how many 
unaiM's we could never have 
calo. 






• rr' 


.cL, 


W ■ ■■ • - ■- 

Jlttihwd Kipling 

a fairground barker, and surprisingly 
- -mislead i ugly small. Ollier writers 
who just made the century are Queen 
Victoria, qualifying on the strength 
of her cl juries, and Ernest Diiwson, 
who looks so despondent in his 
blazer Hint he might have been out 
first bull. As W, 11. Hudson uncurls 
himself From a bed of ferns a new 


MR famous, sonic virtually 
others provocatively 
*1 inim what we may have 
W**. A few have sur- 
7° *Be television age and a— 
’’f ^ wuuld have been 
f'uces that fiive 
*wion lu main appeal in 
^RWcrs’ eyes may well be the 
familiar than the 
than the Works— how 
w * D Pjv that Ronald Flr- 
s such a correct and 
K* . young man, for 
f 10 mighL have been 


aware 




age is evidently starting, unpredict- 
able and deficient in protective skins, 
presentment- So one might call it with 
hindsight - -of the horrors ahead. 

. Laicadio Hearn has the .startled look 
of a hare~ _ caught in headlights; 
Stephen Crane reveals, i^e coiled lejt-_ 
sion of a tnan with little time, wfiieli 
indeed was all lie had. The vulnerabi- 
lity of the young John Masefield and 
the young D. H. Lawrence is in no 
way disguised, accentuated rather, by 
their painfully formal clothes.. The 
mandarins have abandoned their pre- 
pared defences: Henry James, cloth- 
capped and clutching his dachshund 
Max, suggests an English butler tak- 
ing a high-born dog for its evening 
walk, though another picture has 
caught him with an alarmingly wild 
light in his eye. And who is that 
elderly fantast, rehearsing what looks 
like an early bicycling act V Thomas 
Hardy, no less. 

Charlotte Mew, u rare bird, peeps 
apprehensively from above a mas-' 
give silk cravat ; Amy Lowell is an 
entire one-woman landscape- Broad- 
brimmed and sharp of eye and beard, 
Robert Bridges looks improbably, 
like some ruthless prospector ; while 
Jack London, sprouting feathers to 
feel at home among the Solomon 
Islanders, could be one of his vic- 
tims. But for his black moustache. 
E. M. Forster, resplendent in Indian 
, gear, pnigbt be mistaken far a pan- 
tomime d*mc. Mop-headed and. 
fierce-eyed, & more conventional 
antagonist, the young Wy&dhftm, 
Lewie would not look— or sound-- 
much out of place in tiny aggressive 
discussion-group of our day. Only 
Rupert Brooke, doomed to a kind 
of eternal national service in a failed 
CfartSe.' hands out hU cclfeb rated 
profile like one who knows his hour 
will never come round again. To 
the important features Of W. B, 
Yeau, understandably enough, the 
how viewer can. attribute, more 
confidence. V , 

' i The decades build their Own dgor, 
and' tfce character* conform. : .Tbe 


Scott Fitzgeralds, father, mother and 
small daughter, celebrate the mid- 
1920s with a concerted step-dunce in 
Paris, Salvador Duli steps out in top 
hut and underclothes, and there is 
the other Lawrence on his camel. Yet 
certain faces are like clocks or 
calendars on which the years 
measure themselves. Auden is one 
of these: the outline immediately 
recognizable like that of an elderly 
younger brother, the features heavily- 
scored as on some campaigning map 
of time. He survives the falling 
fumades of Bloomsbury. 

Crazes had come anil gone in short, 
sharp gules. 

For motor-bikes, photography. . and 
whales. . . . 

So the schoolboy Wystan is writing 
in 1922. “ Never mind — work, work”, 
Virginia Woolf urges in the same 
your: “Lyllon says wc have still 20 
years before us.” (Not quite, for her.) 

The bluc-stockings. as they join in 
the line-up, make an unexpectedly 
attractive parade. These writing 
women have more than a fair share 
of beauty— Virginia Woolf herself, 
Rose Macaulay, Louise bugan. Kath- 
erine Mansfield, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, Emily Dickinson. Lillie Miss 
Daisy Ashford, child author of The 
Young Visiters (unforgivably mis- 
spelt “visitors”), looks alarmingly 
mature though not in a way that 
could put her in- any danger of being 
accused of making an unchildlsh 
appeal lo her male fans, a suggestion 
which was (o win damages for nn- 
other child star, Miss Shirley 
Temple, against Mr. Graham Greene. 

Not satisfied with their monumen- 
tal .scrapbook, the compilers invite 
(heir readers to till out the margins 
with more material and even to join 
the .show themselves, “ l ake a mile- 
stone from your own annuls.'*, the 
introduction suggests— 

your birthday, your graduation from 
college, your loss of virginity ; u broken 
leg, u trip to Paris, your first ciga relic— 
and see what was going on simultan- 
eously ii round you ihnt an me year, or 
month, or week. 

»-FHmIg&fr*8edfp^*shffdB w *ff;lTidiilgehl 
to record that one wns stricken wifii 
chiokenpox or taken on one’s first 
visit to the zoo at the time when Le 
Sucre dn Prluiemps was provoking a 
riot in Paris, Chaplin was shooting 
his first film and Sons and Lovers was 
being published ; but Ihe appeal of 
the game is obvious. 

Going back a bit earlier, what were 
you doing, if you were here at all, 

S ear Lionel Johnson fractured -his 
falling from a bnr-slool and 
Zola was asphyxia Led by a chimney 
blockage ? ■ Perhaps they were lucky, 
being out of the Twentieth Century 
Oatno so soon. But here they all 
come, impartially resurrected, con- 
- temporary at last, their works taken 
as read, their faces often reflecting 
their misfortune at being condemned 
td so prolific but disastrous: an era— 
an enormous pane] assembled far the 
last quiz-game, the ultimate Who 
Said What 7 

Quotes are obligingly, provided. 
“A literary movement consists of 
five or six people who Hvo fo the saitie 
,lowri and hale each o the t ’cordially.” 
Thai was George Moore. “ Pay no 
attention to : the .criticisms of men 
who have never themselves written a 
notable j wOrk,” : Ezra Pound; of 
■ course, •** The great tragedy of Jife is 
not that men perish, but that they 
cease to love." ..Marie Corelli?' 
i Wrong. Somerset Maugham ? Cor- 
rect. And it was .Sedti O’Casey who 
I wrote hii first play ori of P a PJJ" 

; , contributed 'hy M 
• home-brewed Ink. made W.boilmS, 
Uie lead 1 of indelible pencils.; Was it 
1 [accepted? IL was not. !■ ; 


Studies in the Government 
and Control of Education 
since i860 

History of Education Society 

These live papers, originally delivered at a conference of the History of 
Education Society in 1968, discuss major developments in educational 
administration in the 19th and 20th centuries ^ and re-examine subjects in 
this field which have been largely overlooked. 20$ 


The Nature of Intention 

J. W. Mcil&nd 

The nature of intention is a theme that lias greatly occupied philosophers 
in recent times. It is Professor Meiland’s purpose in this book to delineate 
some of the important characteristics of intentions and to take a first step 
towards a general theory. 35s 


Greek Theatre Production 

Second Edition: Revised and Enlarged 
T. B. L. Webster 

The history of scenery, staging and costumes 
in dramatic and p re-dramatic performances 
throughout the Greek-speaking world from 
the 6th century to the Roman period. 

‘He shows an admirably sharp eye for detail 
.... His principal fresh contribution is a very 
thorough examination of the masks used for 
tragedy and coincdy — and an impressive cata 
loguc of monuments.* 

The Times Literary Supplement on the first edition 
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A History of Germany 171S-181S 

C. T. Atkinson i 

German Diplomatic Documents 1871-1914 



4 volumes, £21 


Edited and translated by E. T. S. Dugdale 

The Personality of Jonathan Swift 

I. Ehrenpreia 

Byron ■ 

Ethel Colburn Mayne 

Introductory Papers on Dante 

D. L. Sayers *' 

The Pattern of The Iliad 

J. T. Sheppard . , ... • " ! 

The Greek View of Poetry 

E. E.Sikes ■ 


The Search for Rita 

Barry Cole’s third novel is a game with the lavra Y jKjfflfek. 
offictionin which the characters begin to tak& over. VffljfipSyV 

‘Mr. Cole ’writes of them (the > characters) with a * 
controlled underst^ndirigpndan infectious delight which 
makes his story very amusing.* John Whitley, The Sunday 

. ‘Refreshing and witty, stamped with a fresh, quirky, rathet oocky . 
personality .’Clive Jordan, New Statesman. . ' 

‘Mr.Cole isa shtirlst, a writer of intelligence andpanache/ 

Maurice ifipitanchik, Spectator. | - . - '888. 
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Styles of Chinese radicalism 


VIITOR NEK : 

The ('iifiural Reiuluilon at Peking 
University 

91pp. Mum 111) Review Press. £2. 

Now llisil t hi? Cultural Revolution is 
mer. and China is onco more pre- 
sent iny u> the outside world a picture 
of order and conformity, it is like 
looking hack to jii earlier age to 
recall the heady excitement of mid* 
I9ri6, when hitherto heavily veiled 
struggles between radical and 
bureaucratic elements in the national 
leadership were brought to a head 
by the growth of a militant move- 
ment among teachers and students 
nl Peking University and elsewhere. 
’Inis movement, opposed by the 
establishment and directly supported 
by Mao T sc- 1 ting, brought issues into 
the open that had hitherto been 
taboo, and wa* an essential prelude 
to the unleashing of the Cultural 
Revolution throughout (he country. 

From attacking the running of 
Peking University, an institution o,f 
very high prestige that had been nim- 
ing at international academic stan- 
tkirds iu the !960s to the neglect of 
Inc needs of Ihc working people who 
paid for it, the radicals moved on to 
iiKnok the men at the top who had 
been pushing (lie elitist policy. Once 
this tendency was under way, the 
whoie record of the People’s 
Republic came under scrutiny, while i 
file country’s future became a mutter J 
tor debate. Jn Mao’s view this fer- i 
mcM of criticism was an essential i 
preparation for the nationwide poli- s 
Heal struggles that were to follow. c 

Nine years earlier another outburst 1 
of criticism, (hen as in 1966 mainly f 
expressed through the medium of 1 
the handwritten poster, had been 1 
squashed by the Party jcs an attack £ 
from the right by members of the F 
former ruling classes; w*iile some 1 
( >f ine criticisms had indeed been 


again at a MiciuliM dictatorship as 
g suefi, others had anticipated those of 
the Cultural Revolution in their com- 
plaints about abuses and the blind 
copying of Russian practices. Peking 
University cannot have forgotten (he 
' Hundred Flowers episode, in which 
its members had played a prominent 
c part and for which some of them 
underwent severe punishment. It 
took courage to oppose the authori- 
ties in 1965 and I%6. Not until 
June. 196ft, did Mao Tse-lung per- 
sonally intervene lu support the small 
group nf rebels in the university by 
hiving one of their wall-posters given 
nationwide publicity. 

T he hu rea ucracy, long familiar 
with liho techniques of manipulating 
mass movements and with a moral 
prestige not yet destroyed so far as 
most of the students were concerned, 
fought back by sending in work 
teams to steer the cultural revolution 
J n the university away from attack- 
ing the authorities in the school itself, 
the municipal .Party committee, and 
Higher still. 7 here are still big gaps 
in the -story of how the work teams 
were resisted and then withdrawn, 
but Mao’s second personal interven- 
hon was again decisive. He returned 
to Peking on July JK from u visit to 
the south in preparation for the bat- 
tles that were to come in the Central 
Committee in August, and on July 22 
his wife Cilia ng Ch lug, together with 
his secretary Chen Po-ta and (he 
shadowy K ang Shen-g, arrived in the 
nmversi ly to criticize the work teams 1 
which were withdrawn, and urge the ; 
students and teachers to elect their ' 
own committee or representative * 
congress to run their cultural revolu- 
tion. Nothing could now hold back 
the Rood of posters and meetings, or i 
the spontaneous political groupings * 
on the lines of the Red Guards ^ 
formed by a handful of youngsters t 
in a Peking secondary school in late c 


is May. Even at this >lage repression 
»f was still a danger, for it was not until 
i- August that (ihc Central Committee 
d gave its authority to (he form the 
g movement was now taking; and (he 
c reported narrow majority at the 
h meeting, specially enlarged for the 
t purpose, showed that Mao's victory 
ii could not be taken for granted. 

1 Here Victor Nee’s illuminating 
J account tails oil and slops. His 
essay, originally published last sum- 
j mer as a special issue of Monthly 
1 Review, starts with the two .styles of 
r radicalism at the university during 
1 the Hundred Flowers and Lhe Great 
Leap Forward— verbal in the 

■ former, practical in the latter— gOcs 
1 on to discuss the growth of elitism 
in the first half of the 1960s. and 
ends with a straightforward chrono- 
logical account of the buikl-up of the 
protest movement in the university 
from 1965 to the explosion of 1966. 
The author, u young Chinese-born 
gruduate student at Harvard, draws 
largely on U.S. government transla- 
tions of the Chinese official and -un- 
official press as well as interviews 
with and accounts mitten by Western 
eye-witnesses to give a competent 
and workmanlike treatment of his 
subject. Even though he does not 
offer much that is new in informa- 
tion or analysis, he has done well to 
focus attention on a fascinating 
series of events which are not easily 
explained hut which arc of great im- 
portance in the evolution of modern 
China. Though Jie docs not say so in 
as ninny words, tie gives A strong 
impresstou of linking Hie criticisms 
of the Peking University authorities 
with American education. 

The relevance that the bitter argu- 
ments about the role of the univer- 
sity has to our problems is easy 
enough to see. The Chinese educa- 
tional rat-race .penalized die children 
of the poor through the pseudo- 


nbjccliviiy of a series of written 
examinations from childhood on- 
wards. The pursuit of academic 
“ excellence " was loudly preached 
by authorities who rarely made 
much effort that way themselves; 
and when aLlacked. they hit 
b«ok hard, reserving a particular 
venom for teachers who would 
not play along with them. The fall 
of Peking's principal, I u P'ing. 
evokes little sympathy. It would 
have done no harm to make these 
comparisons explicit, for if the book 
is lo be more than just interesting to 
people in the West it will be by 
encouraging criticisms of the educa- 
tional system that go a little deeper 
than attacking poor library facilities, 
low grants, or inadequate leaching 
and look instead at the whole struc- 
ture and content of the system in 
relation lo the needs of the working 
people. 

Now we are not likely to gel 
answers to abl our questions from 
China. On lhe technical side, it is 
probable that by making such sub- 
jects as engineering less academic 
and more practical good results could 
he achieved here as in China. It is 
also a good idea lo encourage the 
medical profession to look qt people's 
needs rather than to concentrate on 
interesting cases and the diagnosis of 
very rare diseases. But what about 
the social sciences and literature 7 
The Chinese press is very reticent 
about what, jf anything, is happen- 
ing in these fields at Peking Uni- 
versity. Here there is no model. The 
role of the Chinese army in bringing 
order back is hardly one that could 
be successfully emulated by (lie 
armies of the West. It is a weakness 
of this study that the role first of 
the army and then of the factory wor- 
kers' in Peking University from 1%8 
onwards is not considered. 
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Australian 
Poetry 1969 

Vivian, smith, W. 

The latest issue of an annual 
anthology of I lie best now • 
poetry in Australia. 2Sx. 

Collected Verse 1 
of Heriry Lawson, 
VoL III 

COLIN RODERICK, erf. 

The last of -Professor Roderick’s 
three volumes of Lawson’s 

• collected verse. ■ 85s,- 

The Weatherboard 
Cathedral 

Lb'S A. MURRAY 

A new collection of poeuis 
by an outstanding young 
Australian poet. 22*. 6d . . 

Selected Stories 

' DAL ST3VENS ' 

. Character studies,. ihc hutitowus 
tall stones for which the: author 
!* ■JPMAfii 11 «crios of fable* • 

• in rlic tmdidon of Aesop, • 

La Fontaine npd Thurber. 32s, • 

Journey to -^:h 

Hprseshde Bend 

T, 6. If. STREMO)V 
TT\e story of tlie horrific Inst ' ' ' ’ 

Wney mtule by the. author’s " 
ojdng tauier across central 
Australia in the 1920*. 

A moduli classic of Austtaliaii . 
pioneering life, with ail ifa . V 


How to control agricultural change 


mT&vek" 0 ™. MARtW - 

Ddveloppement ej sodalisnws 
335pp. Paris': L« Seuil. 24 fr’ ' 

Ren^ Dumont’s faults, while they 
hardly damage this book; arc serious 
fnull* still. He is inclined to lefticr- 
I ban -thou prises de position oh 
dozens of issues ( from student revolt 
to the Amb-Israel war of 1967) irre- 
levant to his main themes. He seems 

to de^jse the scholarly apparatus of 

hypothesis and test, of statement’ and 
P*W" p/ statistics and sources and 
judex, -He has an unscientific belief 
•' -i9' i a na * I0 - M> * characteristics, . such as 
~ J«««ness und phxsiviiy (Indian) 'dr 
general wickedness (Americans). He 
often combines sii]»erftcial under- 
standing. and uncritical reading, as 
Y»»eli he appears to cormnand one j, . 
de Faroy, who •*’ proposal . , . I’instl- 
M'onjun dpi.wopiiL Hindou, capi- 
able d fldapler aux temps modernes 
les preserJpttons des ] .ivies Saints” 
All these cribeisms- -which could, 
alnsy be exemplified a hundredfold 
—are. not, however, the preludes US 
.asmde-jeviow; Rathe I they arevtatn- 
-■ that Dumont Is his own worst 
eriftny, whose faults should not keep ’ 
reading this valuable book; 

• . . Ddveloppeinent et xoclalismex is hi 
three parts j u; senji-theoretical sec- 
tion dwqandirig ;;.am odcessalre ■ 
-gior^arriento ’ r ■'dcs ; sooialismee ;Tt 
: /aioipariiig .sfcries . of nalloual case- 


warded. For the rest uf the llrsl part 
is r very perceptive discussion of 
the. strengths and weaknesses of a 
variety of communist societies, with 
special reference to their attempts 
at liberalizing the management of 
agriculture, The discussion 1 of 
Czech farm policy is brilliant, and: 
much of Dumont's highly sceptical, 
but sympathetic, account of Cuban 
*5*}- North Vietnamese experience 
Will be now to most readers; 

Dumont emphasizes the need for 
natrons to adopt various forms of 
„ frftnsition ” to various, forms of 
socialian", each suited to (he re< 
quirements of the socio-economic 
environment. This tolerance for a 
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properly controlled .private sector 
leads one to .wonder, though, ju«i 
what he means by .sociaUsm,- and 
why he supports it. Towards the 
olo» of the agglonilmnento section 
ne attempts an answer The four 
■ bade 1 rights of the citizen, in any ■ 

■g ffi "WJ* a socialism 

directed nl 6panoui»ement in<«- 
Jflgf p coHectif are M oJer: 
for children (sinco 

otherwise their mental development - 
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hardship* vividry described^ 43r. : 
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t a word of the “ rights ’’. nor of how 
r far they have been implemented by 
i the various countries Inter discussed, 
i Such an npproach. would need more, 
s system, more statistics, more sclf- 
■ discipline. 

Part Two discusses seven develop, 
i- ment patterns: those of Zambia, 
Tanzania, (lie Ivory Coast. Egypt, 
South Korea. India and Mexico. 
These tttse-studics are full of pene- 
. (rating insights ; m Zambin. into the 
over-general and over-generous in- 
centives (0 land reclamation; in 
Tanzania, into the severe nutritional 
was e from traditional, morlnr-and- 

flour 6 - ° f J 1akinp maiM 

into the 

leyrfopment of an almost “ Brazil- 
an backward rural North-East • 
o ^ PI< '? to ,he •ropwaiive need 
n a!er , at a-’ rale varying 
mUi its use, because of the -gross 

wa,er Ponced by 
‘ STSPfr f,a, ‘ rate ln xes preferred 
by the bureaucracy (but can that 
bureaucracy really be 'as idle scif- 
nghteous and contemptuous a* 
Dumont claims ?) and muc^niore! 

Ajy reader is bound to learn 
muchThal , s „e W and L useful from 
the oaserstudy section. Certain 
we analysed with 

^ Promising 
remedies are proposed. In country 

we sed thp damage 

fam wr> sooa to 

itaerinnf irfi* by P rem ature intro- 
duction' of tfacior-s : by excessive 

’ kmdne,/ iS 

, pr .aspgwl 




Rhodesia might comad 
respect if qccomjBltW) 
eiivdons of i-'rcnch oil 
actual (exports lo tt. 
defiance of sanetiom) a»f 
tin Nigeria). Howovct,w 
die ease studies directljw 
political agronomy ?rf, u i 

splendidly done. . 

A strong reservation, to 
be entered iii respect ol 
us with the United Stales, 
clearly Jacks both $y 
genuinely democratic 
and time to read_toi 
source material., t®. 
eussfon of India uj 
is largely free from 
of that in Nous allotu M 
it remains' remarkably » 
and ill-balanced. Marw 
long final section on « 
iHmp Hrau/hiids. - bill . , 


MaFkfli , 'r.'rr me common 

'VuS J L^ ,b,t ta« ^nc^hone 
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jjUBl AND : 

Lvtrs for St. George 
Lie a nd Jenkins. 35s. 

I .nil’s first n°vc[: A 
h, ft was an implicitly 

lie* I account of ft 

^cent’s journey from 

Greenock by freighter 
t of the Battle of the 
1942. Raw and imme- 
,hc virtues of authen- 
yergctl at limes on the 
in its faithful rccount- 
ical experience and its 
, its crude, unremark- 
ces were relieved by a 
.passionate insight into 
of the boy. James 
rown suddenly into the 
a warfare and sailors' 

jn A Few Flowers for St. 

I becomes clear that the first 
lived from a background of 
James’s family which the 
now seeking to develop 
i more resource and detail- 
second book he has, in 
a a very considerable step 
naiurity as n novelist. Some 
1 faults arc .still there. His 
till serviceable rather than 

I a blunt instrument 
rich subtle and touching 
ut on the home ground 
ley family. Mr. Burland 
fine, unerringly percep- 
b Ihc ways of parents 
s.of parents) In shaping, 
he destinies of children, 
moments it becomes a 
effective account of the 
us characters and a tri- 
My moving kind to “St. 
taley, guilty, imperfect 
a the father of James. 
Inning we find the J times 
r novel now twenty, a 
lanada lodged with his 
tie Edmond, still guiltily 
□lent sexual fantasies of 


A Fall from Aloft but going steady 
with Mary, whom he does not love. 
In the course of a few -days during 
which the death and burial of his 
father occur in Ireland, we track to 
and fro between James, his parents 
and sister, und (in fMbiwkt) his 
grandparents’ and parents’ earlier 
lives in Bermuda and elsewhere. In 
the process, following ibe interior 
monologues of James, his sister 
Victoria, his mother (’* the Dragon 
Uncle Edmund mid St. George, a 
convincing portrait of the family 
atmosphere is constructed: we sec 
the manner in which the angsts and 
vices of the father rc-eniergc in the 


Islands in the fog 


son. and watch James's dawning 
understanding of how his own 
character derived, Mr. B upland's 
theme is really this one of self-know- 
ledge urrived at by a bard, alarming 
revelation of the fa nils of Lhe father, 
whom he learns to love in a pro- 
founder way for a sense of his 
inadequacies. Unexpectedly, the Force 
of (he facts transcends the deficien- 
cies of the author’s technique, which 
is still rough and awkward. A Few 
Flowers for St. George steadily gains 
in conviction us the theme becomes 
clear in detail. It is a pleasure lo 
watch Mr. Burland's scope and con- 
fidence increase. 


Plastic playmate 


RUDOLPH WURLITZGK i 
The Octopus 

1 62pp. Weidenfcld and Nicolson, 30s. 

Rudolph Wurlitzer’s first novel comes 
adorned with words of ecstatic praise 
from writers like Jerome Ghpryn, 
Robert Crccley and Donald Bar- 
ihclme, so that Its preoccupation with 
the dislocation of modern life and 
the lucid, even jokey, language in 
which this sense of chaos is expressed 
come ns no surprise. The novel's 
narrator is u man enigmatically bereft 
of that instinct which distinguishes 
between self and circumstance and 
between body und mind. The betopus 
of the title is a plastic creature in- 
herited from a travelling showman 
CRlIed Nog. who having tired of pass- 
ing it off to a gu wiping public as 
genuine leaves its new owner with 
his own name rs well. Pursued by 
the imnge of this fraudulent artefact, 
the narrator sets off on a journey 
through space nnd lime, which is both 
the conventional state-hopping 
search for an American identity and 


an exploration of hi-, own body and 
imagination. Three memories arc 
all he has, and these he has constantly 
to reinvent to convince himself he 
is there at all. 

Nog, In fact, "carved his own 
space with his own hands", and the 
world is his plastic octopus, per- 
petually reshaping itself, manipulul- 
ablc, inconstant. Characters and 
events in the novel arc no more than 
grains of snnd, round which accrete 
pearls of a fairly opaque and bleary 
kind. The reader is likely to wish, 
prosaically no doubt, Ural there were 
some particular explanation for 
Nog’s slafc of mind. The author's 
reFusal vulgarly to offer one seems 
to imply that this is an account of n 
general malaise, common to all of 
us. or at any rate lo all Americans. 
The symbolism of the book really 
cannot stand thaL sort of rationaliza- 
tion. If The Octopus’s weird world 
were offered ns a specific hallucina- 
tion the perversity of the novel 
would affront less and the sharpness 
of particular scenes and observations 
would have more effect than they do. 


IMF. HR E SILVAIN ; 

La promenade en liiiri|iie 

205pp. Paris: Mercure dc Franco. 
1 (i.(iO fr. 

This is a dark and dreamy book, 
the seventh by a most accomplished 
author who has so lar been unjustly 
neglected by English publishers, and 
apparently by the French reading 
public too. Pierre SiKain is very 
much a modern novelist, but his style 
is in the great tradition of fine Frenc-h 
writing. It lends towards long, com- 
plicated, well-rounded sentences, 
elegant and rhythmical, oflcn formal 
and remote, but it expresses an 
authentic personal voice and is never 
pompous. Always underlying iL is 
the (lickcr of a gentle, wry humour, 
and however far from realism Pierre 
Sllvain's writing may be it is always 
infused with human wnmilh. 

There is a great variety within this 
basic ’* noble " style, though : Lu 
fenfire, for instance, consists entirely 
of n dialogue between two charac- 
ters, Lu Dame tl'Elchd is written in 
the first person, and La promenade 
en barque is almost entirely in 
reported speech. There is also a wide 
range of subjects and settings ; 
whereas Zatharie Blue, set in New 
York, recounts the touchingly exi- 
guous contacts between an elderly 
Negro and an elderly while woman 
who work different shifts distribu- 
ting the same publicity leaflets in the 
street. La promenade en barque is 
set in an unidentified Arctic island, 
and describes the real or imagined 
adventures of n newcomer to the 
island who may or may not be called 
Sdbasticn Rrfc, 
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ir game 

IW.CURKi ■ 

Vear of Ihc Old World 
ape. 30s. ' 

W. . Clark can at least 
p to a certain ingenuity, 
*ne and Wells we have had 
irning on the supposition 
w'dlst has as much right ns 
»l& lo Invent the future, 
njwasl of the tank in “The 
" was to come true ; 
JJHray television has yet 
k^Kiful day. 

distinction is that be 
JJM something : i.c., 
^4- With this rather 
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Red Ariry crosses the Elbe. This 
Would be credible enough if Ihc rules 
of the author's game permitted a 
President Wallace or indeed even n 
PrpsidcfH Roosevelt. It would have 
been necessary to change a great 
many factors to affect , Harry 
Truman. 

However, one must not stale the 
events of the author’s narrative by 
being too nice about such things. 


Pleasure ground 


CRESS IDA LINDSAY: 

Lovers and Fathers 
271pp. Anthony Blond. 30s. 

Cressida Lindsay believes in pleasure, 
though the case she makes for it here 
as a reason for living is not convinc- 
ing. She also believes in children, 
if only as tangible fruits of. pleasure, 
and reminders. Such dependence on 
fruits and reminders makes her doc- 
trine insecure, as well as bleak, and 
this patchy chronicle of orgasms 
anticipated and remembered, of con- 
finements. and occasional happy 
Sunday afternoons when ex-loyere 
and ex-husbands visit with 
their new families, does make the 
pursuit of pleasure seem a painful 
and difficult business, hardly less so 
than those despised activities— work, 

' for instance— which it is designed. to 

supplant. , 

The' riovclV heroine U devoted to 
friendship as well as love. and pafeht- 
hood, which Is cbmmeodable, given 
' her parentless and lovelcss chijd- 
boodi' thdugh It fc perhaps unwise. 

■ . pour men father hir fopr childreo: 

’ $ ■ Jama lean chauffepr, an invented 


Nothing actually happens in La 
promenade cn barque — or if it does, 
the reader is immediately warned that 
he should doubt its reality. It is a 
beautifully written poetic fantasy 
that raises the questions of identity 
and existence, reality and dream, 
where imagination weaves vaguely in 
and out of n perpetual fog, and what 
story there is ebbs and flows in limn 
and space, like the journeys Stfbns- 
licn R6e undertakes witb the island’s 
old ferryman — bul does the ferry- 
man actually exist ? When Sdbastien 
first conies to the island he takes the 
one lighted window in the surround- 
ing gloom to be that of a welcoming 
brothel but discovers, instead, that it 
belongs lo a clairvoyanle. He returns 
several times to consult her, and it 
seems that he was the last person to 
see her before she was murdered. 
Did he do it? But why? And does it 
matter? 

This is a book full . of symbolism, 
and several of its symbols have 
already occurred in Pierre Silva in’s 
previous books — the island, the 
swan, the knowledgable little girl 
who appears out of nowhere, the lost 
book. But it is written with such 
lightness of touch, such delicate 
humour, that it becomes immensely 
readable and, as with all of iFiis- 
writer's books, one reaches the last 

S age only to turn immediately to the 
irst again. In Zacharie Blue. Pierre 
Silvain wrote of " 4 . -. cctte impres- 
sion un pen confuse mnis somme 
toute agitable qnc procurenl les 
choses dont In signification ' vous 
dehappe . 1 . . This is a good 
description of La promenade en 
barque — though what the latter book 
may perhaps be telling us is that : 
No man is not an island. 


But what is regrettable is that 
strictly as a novel The Last Year of 
the Old World tons Ihc common flaw 
of political novels from Dismoli to 
Mr. Edclmnn. Office swallows per- 
sonality and thus even figures like 
, Bevim.gad . £burchiU, - who with a 
smnll stage army of fictional wraiths 
act out the events, have the heuvy 
wooden manners of people too im- 
portant to be interesting. 


Winston Graham 

ANGELL, PEARL & LITTLE GOD 

'Exceptionally good novel. The plot and character 
portrayal are handled with assured technique' 
observer 'Reminiscent of Maupassant at his best 1 
daily tel, ‘Brilliantly successful. All three charac- 
ters em orge as living, breathing people' a: express 

85b 

Memoirs of Madame 
de La Tour du Pin 

Covers her childhood, life at the court of Louis XIV, 
the Revolution and the first year of the Restoration. 
'A very remarkable woman. Her memoirs are fascin- 
ating' observer Illustrated, Harvili 60s 


culled Spike, a gipsy busker 'and an 
impresario. Such variety ought at 
least to mean she secs the world. 
But for her each mao is scarcely more 
than a possible agent for happi- 
ness, and it k a happiness which 
dissolves at exactly the moment 
when thoughts of the world distract 
him from the delights of love. 

She hati loyal friends, (hough, 
particularly a handsome ’.upper- 
das? brother and ■ sister.' .She 
sleeps with both of them in a 
consolatory i sort of . , way and h 
always adjured, .as they vanish 
little guiltily irjto [beir/ glamorous 
world, to Write: a poem* oi- JHsi 10 
write. The presence of such qdyicp 
can be feit in the novel and in lhe 
indulgence the publisher ha!$. shown 
to Miss Lindsay's spelling and pufle- 
. tuation. What plight pass at best for 

spontaneity Is spoiled by the ^bSenco 

of perspective and Irony, ■ Only a 
brief foritwy ' ' afi^mpanj^fr' 
heroine's affair Iwith jjef b'uskelr. In 
which Re writes letters tp.a friend as 
if from, a nineteen (h-ceot a tVilawyerV 
wife explaining her d eparture wim : 
•the gipsies, has any,- ■spark | M • ) 
crjticism or humour, } r . . 

■=>'' . -'y: ;*■ ■;! j:. 


. MARXISM IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY . , . . 

i : A brilliantly original survey of Marxism by the lead- 

ing intellectual French 1 Communist, : whose out-! 
i- spoken criticism of the’preaent Soviet regime and tide 

’ invasion of Czechosl ovakia has Created ah unprece- 
dented commotion inthe. world of Communism. 86s 

} • , i.i ■ • 

: Crime Club : . 


THE 100,000 WELCOMES ; 1 ; 

Hilarious story of a pi an to lift St., Patrick's cross and : 
hold the Irish Government to ransom. 25b 


loan Fleming 
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Verbal concrete Neglecting to live 


JAIMES B. WOOD W A It f) : 

Leonid AmJrejev 

290pp. Clarendon Press; Oxford 
University Press. £2 I8*>. 

Leonid Andreyev was a contempor- 
ary anti, in the popularily stakes, a 
rival of Gorky in Russian literature 
at the beginning of this century. He 
enjoyed the kind of adulation among 
flie elitist reading public of Tsarist 
Russia which would now be given to 
a pop idol. This could be said of 
his reputation at least until about 
.1907, after which the critical voices, 
never wholly silent, began to 
thunder; and soon the noise of 
world war and revolution, made its 
drum roll over him, laying his repu- 
tation to rest, It would seem, until 
whatever last trump that summons 
Apolitical writers to rise again sounds 
in the Soviet Union. 

- For, rather surprisingly when one 
tlilnks of sume of his works, he was 
an apolitical writer, A greater, pro- 
founder, more universal concern for 
tho destiny of man than politics cun 
reasonably tolerate was nt work in 
Andreyev, nnd ho lost friends— even 
though he appears to hnvc made a 


good deni of money— through his 
disregard of the political proprieties. 
To D, >S. Mirsky, writing after tho 


Revolution, Andreyev was “ almost 
dead 11 , nnd rather unfairly he con- 
demned his style as. " formless 
masses of verbal concrete Yet the 
judgment, harsh though it Is, has a 
measure of Justice in It : his Impres- 
sionistic style is often dense and 
baroquely verbose, whereas his “ ser- 
ious " themes have nn unremittingly 
doom-laden character which, at a 
remove of more than two genera- 
tions and a couple of world wars, 
seems melodramatic nnd contrived. 

James B. Woodward’s study fs the 
first truly scholarly work on 
Andreyev to appear [n. English. Ms 
chief concern is the, writer’s literary 
career, but it also deals very fully 
wifh his life. As n study of his 
lilerury work It propounds a thesis 1 
about the two, realities which 
ArtdrQyev.dlscelped.in life or, ps Mr. 
woodward puts it, , , . 

M u » roan 

ili 1 ® “ cfa . iev ®, well-being. anf| spiritual, 
freedom m his empirical .lift he must 


live in nhrdicncc to ihc nrujuplings of 
his suhcnnieiniis, which is possible only 
if lie is aware of its infinitely superior 
I wisdom m ihut of his intellect— ill 
short, it' he recognizes ills own subeon- 
. scions as part of the spirit which 
informs the whole of nature, and 
thouchi as merely a faculty of his 
i ephemeral individuality. 

This suggests a major drawback 
of this study: its preoccupation with 
Andreyev's ideas to the exclusion of 
other, equally relevant, considera- 
tions, such as his style, the durability 
of his talent, nnd any attempt at a 
critical reappraisal of Andreyev's 
place in Russian literature. to fair- 
ness, though, this study is aimed 
primarily at demonstrating, through 
emphasizing the consistency of 
Andreyev's ideas, that he should be 
regarded " as a wholly unique figure 
in the literary life of his times ”. But 
to a great extent we nre invited to 
take Ihis . uniqueness on trust. 
Andreyev’s work is not related in 
any serious way to that of his 
contemporaries, and thcro Is perhaps 
the graver impediment, so far ns the 
vast majority of readers Is con- 
cerned, that a considerable propor- 
tion of the work considered in this 
study has not been republished since 
bis death anti cannot therefore be 
consulted without access to major 
libraries, ft is a pity that there is no 
bibliography, and particularly that 
there is no check-list of Andreyev's 
works available in translation. 

A trifle ponderous and earnestly 
uncritical in its treatment of its 
subject, this book is nevertheless 
admirably informative as an essay in 
Andreyev’s life and work and pas- 
sionately argued as an interpretation 
of his ideas. One is especially grate- 
ful for the detailed analyses of 
Andreyev's plays, now probably the 
least known aspect of his work, and 
for the frequent references to critical 
notices of first performances. These, 
like Che quotations from his corre- 
spondence, bring a whiff of the 
atmosphere of cultural innovation 
and excitement which characterized 
pre-1914 Russia,- where Andreyev’s 
name shonq as brightly as any la .the 
firmament of such nebulae as 
Gorjcy, Stanislavsky, , Meyerhold, 
Kommisprzhavskaya and the Sym- 
bolists. 


I-KKPKRK K BROWN : 

An Impersonation of Angels: A 
Biography of Jean Cocteau 
•IJRpp. Longmans. £3. 

In (his remarkable biography Mr. 
Brown exhibits on every page not 
only his exceptionally wcll-docu- 
mcmed knowledge of Jean Cocteau 
and his period but, more .surpris- 
ingly, his determination at all costs, 
.sometimes at the expense of truth 
or fairness, to reveal the main sub- 
ject of his study in as unfavourable a 
light as possible. Ho shows an un- 
common familiarity with the some- 
times unsavoury Wessons of the 
Parisian social, literary and artistic 
jungle and, thanks to his wido read- 
ing, there is little of a factual nature 
(hat has escaped hi* notice. How- 
ever, his judgment is by no means 
infallible and sometimes appears 
biased. 

Wo are taken through the whole 
saga ; from the early enfant terrible 
and dariing-of-society period, the 
first flowering of an original and 
compelling poetic imagination as 
revealed In Le Cap de Bonne Espd- 
rance and Le Potoninlr, the colla- 
boration with Picasso and Satie over 
Parade during the First World War ; 
the sponsoring of " Lcs Six " in Le 
Caq et l' Harlequin; the challenging 
avant-gardism of Les Marfa de la 
Tour Eiffel ; the first plays and 
films (OrpMe, Antigone, Le 
sang d'uii poZte ) ; the religious 
crisis and the Occupation; the 
postwar plays and films and final 
apotheosis ; the opium-smoking ; 
and, of course, the succession of 
“ angels " with whom throughout his 
life Cocteau . was inextricably and 
fiometimes tragically involved, 

Mr. Brown is of course right not 
to underestimate the psychological 
significance and Influence pn his 
work of Cooteau's homosexual pro- 
clivities, and at . times can write 
about It with perception. and under- 
standing, though tending on the 
whole to labour tbis theme. 

• "By 1912”, Mr. Brown writes. 

he was implicated in the worlds of 
Gide on the one hand and of Proust 
on the other." But neither with Gide 
nor. with Proust did Cocteau over 
establish a satisfactory relationship : 
Gide was half contemptuous, half 
jealous of his successes ; while 
Proust, who had admired some of 


his early works. Inter bcca me 
estranged. Not altogether surprising 
perhaps: despite certain tastes and 
talents that they had in common, 
Proust finally shut himself up in his 
padded room to write about times 
past, while Cocteau, or so it seemed, 
was always trying desperately to 
keep up with ihc present. As for that 
other supreme dandy and High 
Priest of all the aesthetes, Robert dc 
Montesquieu, neilher Proust nor 
Cocteau ever succeeded in entering 
his charmed circle— although, 
according to Mr. Brown, this was 
certainly not, so far ns Cocteau wns 
concerned, for want of trying. The 
truth wns that Montesquieu, in both 
cases, deplored the absence of a 
parricide in their names ; and besides, 
like the Baron dc Charlus, of whom 
he was the prototype, the Count, in 
Proust’s own words, was " the virile 
pederast, in love with virility, loath- 
ing effeminate young men, in fact 
loathing all young men, just ns a 
man who has suffered through 
women becomes a misogynist 
For many renders, however, the 
chief interest of this book— apart 
from the authors preoccupation 
with the “ ungels ”, of whom, from 
Radiguet to the most recent clnimant 
to the title, he provides vivid enough 
pen pictures— will be tho brilliant 
portraiture of the great social and 
artistic celebrities of the day and the 
skilled way in which a whole epoch 
has been brought to life. T hey are all 
there : the great patrons of the arts 
like Misia Sert and Etienne de 
Beaumont ; the wealthy playboys 
like Boni de Castellano and Montes- 
quieu ; _ the famous hostesses like 
Madeleine Lemnire, Madame de 
Rohan or Laurc de Chcvignd 
{Proust's Duchesse de Gucrmnntes) ; 
Anna de Noailies, the young Coc- 
teau’s first Muse; the Guitrys and 
the Rostands pbres et fils ; the Prin- 
cesses Blbesco nnd Polignac ; and that 
connoisseur of young exquisites ", 
Jacques- Emile Blanche, who painted 
Cocteau’s portrait as n young man. In 
the fashionable world of the arts 
Picasso, Stravinsky and the ‘‘Six" 
dominated the scene for a lime ; but 
it was the impact of Diaghilev and 
his Ballets Russes in 1909, eclipsing 
stars like Loie Fuller and Isadora 
Duncan, that Inaugurated a new cm 
in the arts, set now fashions, not 
only in dress but in style* of furnish- 
ing and interior decoration, and 
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^ R nl ^ RY ‘ lo pay the price for this several times 

MM nines over. His role in 1956, for instance. 

£40pp. Budapest ; Szdpirodalmi. 18 fairl y weli known. Yet he was 
Ft.36. never really one of them. His 
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Any worthwhile book is bound to 
pause some, stir either in public life 
or private sentiments; such a book 
is the sevenfv-fivB.up.ir.nlri Tihn. 
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h rough i mto the 
musicians, nrtisu, wS 
corators and chorcopS 

But how far Can u 
biography he con3 J 
assessment of CoctS 
not merely as a s «ai 
Harlequin, a WildeaoJ 
a poetic w i II -o’-tbe-njw 
serious creative arihijl 
remembered for hisvJ 

his frivolities have b«ji 
One can but admire^ 
a lour de force the way h 
Brown, with a wcaf* 
allusions and quoiaimi 
nated the backcloth of ^ 
ist, while deploring lut 
lo belittle his stature 4 
even going so far as it 
originality. 

The fact is, the Cocltu 
(to which, admittedly, \ 
contributed! has 
potency, and the nnd, 
sona ", is so often 
man, that bis critics arcs! 
that this carefully culfim 
concealed not only a u 
human being, but a % 
intensely hard-working 13 
versatility alone was 2 
there can be few coning 
ists who have achieved « 
distinction in so many 
was poet, playvfrfgft j 
chufaste, essayist, drau^u 
designer all in one; acji 
these spheres he baskfili 
To even tha great Sb 
made cinematic ■ 
Orphic, Le sun# dun ftu 
et la B$te— Mr. Bros! 
than justice, contriving 0 
in them nothing tat 1 
perverse refkclion of Hi 
ego. 

I-Ie may, however, lx$ 
interpretation he pulstpi 
made hy Coctcno in b 
" Striving to be, I negtet* 
commenting: “ His art H h 
ealed on death; only & 
would Cocteau cease toff 
by his life, his literary pc* 
after becoming a dam? J 
fulfil himself." Maybe W 
what has happened. Hh» 
however, did not spwi 
after death, witness Fosp 
riac’s spiteful: 'Tm!! *» 
could do something ss * 
simple, ns undevised as dpi 


•lvia Plath : cult and backlash 


fS NF.WMAN (Kdltort : ' 

of S> bin Flnth 

fe'r and f-aber, £2 10 ^- 
t committed wittcidc on 

II. 1963. Within a week 
Ltaih was drama UciiHy 

U in The Observer (" The 
■Keruturc is inestimable ' ) by 
y a. Alvarez. Throughoiit 
Lf the year the " last poems 
K-npcarcd in London Maga- 
RLr VTlie Nr-ir Yorker. En- 
* a'ad the Review. The 


or a woman, certainly not another “ poe- 
tess ", hut one ot ttiose super-reut, 
hypnotic, great classical lieroincs. 

This symposium was originally 
conceived as a special issue of a 
magazine. I11 Ihc Fall of 1966 the 
Tri-Quarterly, an elegant and ambi- 
tious magazine edited by Charles 
Newman from the genteel wastes of 
Evanston. Illinois, published a 
"Womanly Issue" tilled "The Arl 
of Sylvia Plulh ", It contained an 


imagery or Ihc sea in the 
published poems. He discovers 
a continuity of aticnlion which 
would have been difficult lo 
miss. His purpose, apparently, 
is lo nibble at Alvarez's edifice; 
that Ariel does not constitute a 
“ dramatic break " into new terri- 
tory, but rather is an intensification 
of the " psychic mechanism " already 


ness arc .strongly at variance with the 
unease of some of the critics. Ste- 
phen Spender is bothered by tlic way 
" external objects have hccomc con- 
verted into symhols of hysterical 
vision ". George Steiner questions 
the ultimate legitimacy of (he Identi- 
fication in " Daddy ” with (he victims 
of Auschwitz. And A. R. Jones, in a 
fine, brief note, considers the para- 


of Sylvia Plulh ", It contained an ntent lies in an increasing ability to 
extensive selection of the poems, deal more truthfully. " more Inci- 
critical essays and reminiscences, sivcly and more orginally [rit'— the 


in evidence, nnd that her develop- dox of her work- 
men! lies in an increasing ability to This is the hideous paradox, that the 

/ iMil niftra trnlhFiillii 14 mn i>o nf>i. k.l,. 1 r _ . _i 1 ,1.. . 


rtrv. The New > orker. Ln- and these now form the basis of Mr. 
and the Review. The Newman's symposium. Some of the 
soMriW.whcn it was pub- critical essays are familiar to read- 
1 tbc Spring of 1965. were ers here — particularly those by A. 
by the fact of her suicide. Alvarez and George Steiner— nnd 


f by the fact of her suicide. 
Inn being what they are. tiny 
(acton would have been un- 
Hod it was inevitable, then, 
ere would be a backlash 
the ensuing " myth " and the 

In of Sylvia Plath is a full- 
ixpression of this backlash, 
nc of the contributors is 
uedly calm, 1 there is a contin- 
i sometimes rewarding em- 

00 craftsmanship, and a 
^red discovery of the elc- 

01 afBrmiilion and joy. or 
ly and life-giving health, in 

poems. The one critic who 
ail with' the Issue of Sylvia 
' suicide directly, David Hol- 
1 is rather conspicuously 
Despite certain failings of 
i good sense, Holbrook hus 
i lo say things which are 
bjiihJ potentially important 
Syfrix n»th’s work. Robert 
t important preface to the 
is edition of Ariel is also 
ttttka pity for it has been 
ixSoential: 

r poems, written in the lust 
« her life and often rushed out 
brflwoor three n day, Sylvia 
Wnes herself, becomes some- 
VUtinary, newly, wildly and 
SaaW-Hhardly a person at all. 


some are' not. Of these, the most 
important is Ted Hughes's account 
of the chronological order of Sylvia 
Plath’s poems. This is a unique 
document, of great critical interest, 
and it is good to Imvc it available 
here. 

The editor has divided the book 
into sections : interpretative general 
essays, scholarly examinations of 
style and imagery, biographical 
memoirs, reviews, and short essays 
on particular works. These arc fol- 
lowed by nn appendix of a dozen 
poems (all save one have been 
printed before). Sylvia Plalh's rather 
mannered autobiographical essay 
" OCEAN-I2I2-W ", several draft 
versions of " Thalidomide " which 
nre reproduced on a scale just small 
enough to be hard to read, an 
annotated check list of reviews, and 
a bibliography. 

The more general essays arc of 
mixed value. The editor and Richard 
Howard contribute lengthy, idiosyn- 
cratic essays in a Frenchified 
manner. M. L. Rosenthal offers a 
few pages from The New Poets, and 
Alvarez, whose essay grows in Ma- 
ture. completes the section. Edward 
l.ticic-Snuth leads the academic 
essays with an attempt to trace the 


proof-reading is a little .skittish] ” 
with themes already there. The 
procedure here, and in the 
quasi-structuralist essay by Annette 
Lavers which follows, is lo 
take the whole body of her 
work as if it were a single, 
extended poem. Subtle, and some- 
times annoying misreadings inevi- 
tably follow, and though the re- 
structured sense of the whole oeuvre 
can at Limes be tendentious, slruclui- 
alist readings of Sylvia Plalh's work 
have a certain usefulness. 

The memoirs of Lois Ames, who 
is presently writing a full-scale bio- 
graphy. and Wendy Campbell nre 
very well done. Mrs. Campbell's 
prose is perhaps the most elegant in 
the bouk, and it would be good lo 
read more of it. Anne Sexton's 
sprightly reminiscence of Sylvia 
Plulh in Boston contains this porten- 
tous exchange with Robert Lowell : 

Lowell said, nl the time, that he liked 
her work and that lie felt her poems got 
right to Ihc point.' I didn't agree. I fell 
they really missed the whole point . . . 
perhaps because of her preoccupation 
with form . . . Sylvia hadn't then 
found u form that belonged lo her. 
Those early poems were all In n cage 
(and not even her own cage nl Until. 1 
fell she hadn't found n voice of her 
own. wasn’t, in truth, free lo be herself, 
—which rather makes up for the two 
poems which uceompany it. 

I lie impressions of personal 
charm, intelligence and fastidious 


only release Trem n world that denies 
the values of love and life is in the 
world of death. The nursery rhyme 
structure of the poerti 1“ Daddy’’] lends 
this paradox the force of malLcr-uf-fnci 
reasonableness and nn air of nlmost 
reasonable inevitability. In this we are 
persuaded almost tu eu-uperate with 
the destructive principle — indeed, to 
love the principle ils life itself. 

The symposium ends with a check 
list uf reviews and a bibliography. In 
it we are told that Hugh Kenner is 
loo quick with the tumbril. Time 
magazine Is " pop-snotty ", Elinor 
Klein "incredibly tasteless''. P. N. 


ness. It is an astonishingly arrogant 
performance. Mary Kinzie then pre- 
sents u " complete bibliography ” (so 
described on the Lille page.) with a 
little help from her friends. Daniel 
Lynn Conrad und Suzanne D. 
Kurman. It is a slapdash, inaccurate 
bit of work, arranged alphabetically 
("In a poet whose development was 
ns phenomenal as hers, Ihc chrono- 
logical order of the poems is an 
important help to understanding 
them "—l ed Hughes, page 187), U is 
not by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion complete, nor does it appear 
that the compilers have actually read 
the book, missing out, as they do, 
Sylvia Plalh's prize story in Made- 
moiselle (mentioned on page 162), 
as well ns contributions lo tha 
Smith Review, Seventeen, The 
Christian Science Monitor nnd, for 
that matter, a poem in The Ob- 
server. Presumably ihc numerous 
misprints. • old-fashioned spoiling 
mistakes, use of type from Lhe wrong 
fount and other errors will get 


Furbank docsn'l quite " define lhe straightened out with n second ctli- 
point ". These Hre ihc opinions of tion. The An of Svhiu Plath is not 


one Mary Kinzic, who in her anno- 
tations sets out to exorcize the cult 
and admonish the Failings of tire 
reviewers with an equal stremious- 


the best imaginable hook (hat could 
be compiled about her at this (ime, 
but it is all we’ve goL. And it will ba 
widely rend. 


:complished carpentry 


bo fir sides of the pojn though In the 
25 K areepts the one 

which Jeayeg his self-esteem as littio 
lafnuhed a* possible. But he is an 
ar^ before, everyjhing else. It u not, 
1 truth that matters to 
him* but to write something which 

will oinvi>v ■ avn/,11 .. • lJ. , ■ 


conceivably, the M 
character ; an Ich-Roi^M 
central figure is doier^l 
dead companions; a* 
all this, fillet nines 
marvellous powers 0 1 . 
and his .dazzling (Uf * 
He has, too,’ a rareffft^ 
an immediate ifientiM 
man and nature, aw 
Proustian subtlety of 
• D6ry's skilful use « 
gives n certain ft 
nervous, vjbrant style 
also has tft® soUduy ®. 
Hungarian ; it Is both ^ 
nified. met nines eg 
among the few butsww 
Hungarian of our (ft* 
tpinly as the greatest 
Ing in H ungary. : ^ 1 

. ‘Latest ifi the Barra! Eg 
series is ah antholo^ 
-of poems by OeWj. 
Centeno. Including^ 
M «oesfa espacial 
compiled by the 
-is lhe: first work joji 
in, Spairi of.fto* 
emerged af tfte;C»i« 
man Of cpn4empow. 
authorliqtlvtvit -Bp 
seleitibif Iq. tbe { 
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nexx that draws » gasp. Of fabulous Dicky WclisrDjnngo Rein- 
his imagery, it could be said hard! Paris concert in (he laic 1 930s. 
ihut loo mud) of il remains altaclictl Mr. Wain is very right (o consider 
lo (humatic emphases that arc nol Ihc music these men. made together 
wholly his. " The Osprey **, for cx- os n creative touchstone, nn irrefrnn- 
iimple.'is the sheerest Wilburese right gible verily, but lie belittles his own 
down to the ’miff -said syntax of its preoccupations when he addresses 
clinching line. Colenian (bbviotlsly n pcreonnl 


^y. Michael Lonalev is although it should be pointed out 
th «l where somebody has done one 
led bc, "f of his things before. Mr. Longley is 

iney. if? hreplh with nevertheless capable of doing al Icasl 
icomnl \ u m,s ' » well. (The four poems on jazz are 

kZT' V * al , build y . 0U ah good, none of them diminishing 
" A the subject, and the one on Fats 
(ju in thn kLv 0ne , -Sf ! h ^ Waller does u betler job of capturing 

,bc 8^ ;,t pianist's spirit than Lnf- 
; friends twu- I-® 0 !!?? l s b i l kln ’ s comparable poem does on 
v :itay- dwre?. nS, te #I aln ! y , Bechet.) But the poems on classical 
jb' l i ghl form ^ themes— Circe, Nuustcaa. . Perse- 

r Phone, Narcissus- are rather ordi- 

9 Pflfe • 11,1 . uM ® r nary in everything except accom- 

A®'’ n ' '■ Bkc lln 

Ph05C 8 - Mcmoriam" and "Leavine lo«b- 


Mcmoriam *• and - Leaving Imrii- 

b morc '’ feven with its heart ^f. ^ ac ; 

protinT ^pT 1 ln ^ uslf y Ncicean sexiness) that the inUtvidpa 
w 0ir i?- lf ^, rl voioe breaks, right through. «nd 
ffc- i cfforilessly captures our altendon. 

M^liilS in h rtfu , S° ha Wain's Utters ^ Five ^ 


An inextinguishable bird whom f, rien<l . ) in sUtih Ungerlickin’ (ertns as 

No lake’s waters waterlog. incxc . 

He shakes his leathers like n dog. nnd under n copper sun 

It's all of uir that ferries him. the pure music of Africa rose up : 

And elsewhere his excel Icplly car- 

pcntcred poem M Camouflage ” has repose of the bright parrot amo 8^.^ 

all the stylish characteristics ; of jho rid ded pols of clay, woven shields. 
bottega that produced 7 he Beautiful quick strut of g disappearing bushfowi: 
Changes. The volume us a whole is a these things in words : 
bit short on personal subject mailer. song, drum and chorus. 

^ouki be pointed out jhb effort here would seem to be lo 
nebody has done one legiliroize the ensemble improvisn- 
icfore, Mr. l ongley Is tjoriul aesthetic of- 4 Kansas City 
pablc of doing al Icasl rna i ns | rcam .front line by tracing its 
nur poems on jazz are thematic origins back to lhe kraal. 
i of them diminishing g U { ihe whole poem is as ill-judged 
nd the one on Fats jfl language as in lone, (get that 
better job of capturing 1 * bright " parrot : not one of the dull ; 
fist's spirit than Lnr- |dnd, you see?) and all in all' the 
iblc poem does on book hiis the kind Pf flatness which 
he poems on classical you associate with poetry designed 
. Nausicua. . Perse- ahd here one quotes' ihe blurb— "as 
sus-are rather ordi- a vehicle for major statements", 
rthing except accom- p 0 ctry is nol a vehicle for anything : 
i in poems like^ " In j l < s thing itself. We're a lopg way 
and ", J. caving imsh- here frorirlhe closely argued Empson-. 1 
rith its heartsick Mac- j an density' of Mr. 'Wain’T begin- 


bftnd' iv. * Ncicean sexipcxs) tnat me muiviupa n , rtg ,., •■-■■■■ 

: :b?^ ^ on ^ alrp0 . rl voice breaks , right through. M.nd I n Old World, New World David 
i Bni .v, “^ memHtic effortlessly, captures our attention. Holbfook goes on with bis attempt ; 

titles .in n Sff John Wain's Letters lo Five Arfr t0 establish new .‘World records for 

Uo|v ^ dr m , ls pooK that is, Xi pver und above, their individual length and looseness of liu? ; predic- 

1 .intarerttkDB c|edip£itions. are . consecmtc<J as :r tably the ideas, ■ cantilevered . to' such 

fcSrefi^ j collection lb the .ghost of Django an unlikely .distance, sag: : ;■ 

hM ^ ble in.lhe bpok. and its empty ^^^n^muchWeiii 
ricus nt Hng yba, sophistication makes u .dishearlenmg . . , , ; , gardea citiM aS at Maiderjek, ■ . 

nmBinSfS 8 - contrast with the’ unlettered robust- Kcrnem beri»g a blafred photograph '• ‘ - ' 

J,P:i 1 sjurrib bblv- - nQsV 'of Reinhnrdt’s creativity the ... .’.Ind Polish' book— 1 


iouu OI " « 

ssssrf&t 


^'■nSaR?! 8 ®Ji 5lr ^ s contrast with. the unlettered robust- RemBn 
P° l V- obss of Reinhardt's crcuti^ly the , 

L; tsUsetf an gypsy guitarist my have; be]ipvcd ^ ^ 

** ‘ : ifferen 
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The Trial of Dr. Spock 

Jessica Milford 

” I thoroughly enjoyed Jessica's book. She has brought out the drama 
as well as the frost rat I one or a complex trial, olarlfying-tha bewildering 
Issues with skill and characteristic Milford wit.” — Benjamin Spook. • 
world-la mous author of Baby and Child Cars. 

3Us. SBN 356 03049 0 

Russia and the Russians 

Valeriy Tarsls 

A panorama ol Russian life, by one of her greatest writers. Valeriy 
Tarsia, celebrated author of Ward 7. Fully illustrated in colour 
and black and while. 

100s. SBN 356 02926 3 

Edmond Halley : Genius in 
Eclipse 

Colin Ronan 

.Tho first biography ol (he brill Jant 18th' Ceniury scientist. . • 

• Illustrated'.: • ■ . 

-fZi SBN 36$ 02042 6 \ 

A Most Benevolent 
Gentleman 

Brenda Rattray 

A fascinating first novel about Thomas Day and .his attempts lo 
mould the perfect wife. 

30s. SBN 356 02028 X 

Chthon 

Piers Anthony j . _ . . 

Allegory and brutal realism are oombined in this masterpiece 
Of S.F. writing: . : . ' . .• 

206 - 8BN 356 O 20?9 8 / . . 1 .. 

LIVING ARCHITECTURE SERIES ; '. ' ' > 

Indian : Hindu and Buddhist 

And>eas Vblwah8en • -« • • . . . . ••'. 5 

Besullf uily Illustrated ivlthhlrtck and white photographs. ' V 

03s. SBN 356 02007 2 
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.of Charles li. ; - 
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Be reasonable 


OLIVER a. JOHNSON t 

He Moral Life 

107pp. Allen and Unwin. 25s. 

There arc a largo number oi books 
about morals published nowadays, 
but they are not usually quite as 
short as Mr. Johnson's essay an the 
moral life. fils is n book, however, 
with a great purpose, which is to 
settle both the question of how 
human beings ought to behave, and 
w/iy they ought to behave in this way. 
His argument is brief, and ho is not 
afraid to follow iL into some surpris- 
ing, if not actually absurd conclu- 
sions. He argues that since morality 
frannot.be derived from any non- 
moral premise (or more generally 
that value judgments cannot be de- 
rived from nan-evaluative premises) 
there must bo sonic self-justifying 
moral premise from which morality 
must Mart. For if there were not, 
either morality would never have 
Started— which It has, or it would be 
ultimately unjustifiable *— which 
seems to him an intolerable solution. 
Hut, ho argues, there is one self-justi- 
fying moral premise from which all 
other moral obligations can be de- 
rived, and this is the obligation to be 
rational. This obligation justifies it- 
self because it is more than a moral 
obligation, it is nlso an obligation 
laid oh anyone who goes in for any 
kind of dealings with other human 
beings, in any sphere of activity 
Whatever. The obligation of rational- 
ity carries with it a further 
obligation noj to discriminate 
between one person and another,' 
when there is no reason to do so— 
that is, when there Is no difference 
between one person and the other 
which is relevant to the situation. 

■ Mr. Johnson admits, that this con- 
cept of " relevant difference " may be 
so difficult, to make clear that in prac- 
tice the rule, so stated, cannot be 
much of a guide; but he thinks that 
It; may be a kind of ideal. He in- 
cludes in the rule sp stated the rule 
that ono should not prefer oneself to 


another rexccjit presumably where it 
is relevant or nun ally desirable to 
do .so). One is to treat oneself no 
, better ami no worse than -anyone 
else. He goes so far as to say that 
if <ver one prefers oneself tor 
one’s own interests) to someone else, 
where the happiness of other people 
is involved, one is acting immorally. 
But this cannot surely be quite right; 
■uid the respect in which it is wrong 
is one of the main difficulties of Mr. 
Johnson's type of argument. Jt seems 
to include too much. For if A and 
B arc both candidates for the same 
job, and both good candidates, then 
it is surely not actually immoral for 
each to aim to get the job, by all legi- 
timate means, even though this en- 
tails that each is preferring his own 
interest to another’s. 

Again, Mr, Johnson argues that 
the rule of rationality carries with it 
the rule that one should take responsi- 
bility for all one's acts nnd all their 
consequences, howover reriiote. He 
says that if my action makes anyone 
at any time or In any place less 
h3Rpy, theft, so far, my action was 
wrong, although ipeoplo remotely 
affected by my acts may waive their 
right to bo considered by me, when 
I decide what to do. Mr. Johnson 
knows that this is n paradox, but Jt 
seems to him to be logically neces- 
sary all the same. He could perhaps 
get himself out of this particular 
difficulty by being a bit mors realistic 
about what can and 'what cannot 
count as a consequence of my act. 
It does not need some mythological 
waiving of rights by future genera- 
tions to absolve me from responsi- 

a for things which happen hun- 
of years after my nornjal and 
trivial actions have taken place. 
There might perhaps, exceptionally, 
be an act so cataclysmic that its con- 
sequences flowed on tf not into an 
unending future, yet at least for 
many years. But usually things 
which come after an action simply 
arc not its consequences and it k 
misleading to speak as though they 
were. 


Freedom or organization ? Uon tour 


SIEGFRIED BERN FELD i 
Antinutorltifre Erziuhung und l'sy- 
1 cfauanaly.se 

Edited by Lutz, von Wcrdcr and 
Reinhart Wolff. 

Vol. I: 373pp. Vol.2: pp. 374-683. 
EDWIN HOERNLEi 
G’nindfrngcn prolefarischcr Erzieh- 
ung 

Edited by Lutz von Werdcr and 
RcinharL Wolff. 

261pp. 

OTTO KUEHLEi 

Zur Psychologic deg proletarischcu 
Klndcs 

Edited by Lutz von Werdcr and 
Reinhart Wolff, 

212pp. 

Darmstadt: Mfirz. DM25. (Paper- 
back, DM 12) each. 

It Is one of the paradoxes of the 
German cultural scene that next to 
none of the major works of psycho- 
analysis written during the years of 
the Weimar Republic arc available 
in Germany today. Second-hand 
copies have vanished, most of them 
destroyed out of fear of discovery 
during tho Nazi regime. What has 
been republished is dismal. S. Fischer 
still have not managed to prepare r 
collected edition of Freud, Rnsoher 
still have not completed their Jung. 
It was only becauso of the pressure 
of pirate editions published by stu- 
dent communes In Berlin that 
Kiepenheuer & Wilsch finally 
agreed to publish an. edition of Wil- 
helm Reich. But instead of the truly 
important works written by Reich 
during his Marxist period, they 
brought out first file preposterous 
Fitnktioii des Orgasm ns. Close to 
2,000 pages of Reich's most impor- 
tant writings of his German, Danish 
and Norwegian periods remain un- 
available. 

'i 

: Under these circumstances,-, the 


Airy thinking 


EDWARD .de BONO i .. 

Hie Mechanism of Mind 
3(Mpp. Cape. 35s. 

Tms, {he third of his books on think- 
Ipg. is a great disappointment after 
Hie hopes raised bv Dr ; <je Bono’s 
earlier works. Although he 
from .the premise 
whit man is easily bambqbzlod by 
V^jrds and confined by preconceived 
habits of thought that am built into 
language and grammar, he is 1 none 
tjd loss prepared to construct an ideal 
: wory of the mechanism of mind, 
vnthout appearing to he In bjW wav 


■\yM a result bis account of how tijo 
mmtl may or may not work and to 
Iwbt extent it may or may not' 
rftpmble n computer is all up in: the 
; a Tl an ^ pure dc Bonoism' 


which;. *4 presented without any 
■ reference to any of the relevant 
sciences and disciplines with which 
Dr. de Bono must In faot fae-famillar. 
Although some of the points he 
makes are Interesting, notably his 
speculation that it Is' predsdy -the 
inefficiency of the brain as a recorder 
of memories which makes creative 
thought possible, and although too 
J»:ha$ attempted tG presCnt spme of 
me invpncatiofls of control! systems 
theory (a terms ; that - are .jreaecaHy 
comprehensible, 1 hMihii* offcrfusd 
to relate his own ihtaJdng to that 3 
others makes him appear to.be claims 
^ a. greater originality than. be In 
fact has. This . is partipulahly go in 
**ffpf* .<* W* concept of lateral 
thinking, N wbioh he presents although 
it were rj novel hwgptf oh* iottatfy 
disregarding the external ye literature 
that already exist® oft divergent arid 
creative • tfaiakingv ■ 'Some • upWaily 
readers; might, Indeed * boHevie; of 
believe tbatDf.de Boiio faellevra, 
that 1» js the first . scientist ever to 
consider the nature of. thinking. : '\ 


young Darmstadt publishing house 
Mtirz, which split off from Melzer 
Verlng last year, Iiave done the next 
best thing by bringing out a selection 
of Siegfried Bernfcld's works on 
educational theory and practice, 
Anlfaittorltiire Erzlchung und Psy- 
choanalyse. Bernfcld wft9 an Aus- 
trian Marxist who managed to Com- 
bine Freudian orthodoxy with active 
party work on the extreme left of the 
Austrian and German Social Demo- 
crats. He argqed- With Reich on 


many points of analytic technique, 
challenging him in particular on the 
question of the death instinct which 
Reich considered to be a form of 
bourgeois defeatism. It is n pity thnt 
the text is taken up with so many of 
Bcmfeld * not very important couAri- 
bulions to analytic theory, while 
somo of his most fascinating essays 
on the borderland between psy- 
choanalysis and Marxism are omit- 
ted. The bibliography of his works is 
good, but not complete. Two of the 
most important works of 1928, Bcrn- 
fcld's most productive year, arc 
missing: "Zur Frege: Psychoanalyse 
und MarxUmus" (in Dor Klassen- 
kanipf) and his review of Hendrik de 
Man’s Die Intcllektniikn und der 
Socialism its (Imago 14). Both should 
have been included in the text. 

Bernfcld is an important figure 
because of his vast experience as ft 
practical educator. He ran organiza- 
tions of nil sorts and sizes, from 
experimental schools to youth clubs, 
from organizations for the care of 
delinquent children to left groups 
within the traditional Jugendbewe- 
gung. Edwin Hoernlc, one of the 
founders of the German Communist 
Party and for many years its chief 
spokesman on educational matters, 
criticized Bernfeld ■ heavily on the 
simple grounds thnt all hfc efforts to 
improve ed ucn lionnl technique 
during a bourgeois regime only 
helped to prolong that regime's exis- 
tence. The task was not to reform 
bourgeois society but to des hoy it. 

IlocralcVown contributions to the 
theory of education have been col- 
lated as Gniudfmgen proletarlscher 
Erziehung. Hoerrrie suggested, and 
In fact proved, thnt the best school 
for working-clnss children was prac- 
tical participation in the class strug- 
gle-distributing leaflets, supplying 
strikers with food and- information, 
running - their own youth clubs for 
those only n few years younger than 
themselves, organizing resistance 
against foolish nnd cruel teachers. 
Ho straNcd, largely in agreement 
with Reich, Bernfcld, Rfihle and 
Fcnlchel, that working-class children 
had a multiple Jopd to carry- -luck 
of access to proper education. < 
poverty, parental ignorance, daily 
sjights from all organs of bourgeois 
society ; the only way to throw off 
the load and " walk upright " again 
was lo prove themselves in the 
service of their class. Bernfcld re- 
plied that at least one of the bur- 


dens, lack of acces* 

1 linn could bo 
lionnl work 0 £ S? 
himself was (Joint 4 
.Otto Rlllile, one 4. 
Marxist pupils, got L 
ment by saying that £ 
young working^ 
handmaidens of the J 
cnmmal because it £ 
wiUiout any pedagogy] 
and could only ^ 
further tho tenuous boot 
working-class 'famT 
answer was ferocious : h 
in Grundfragat M 
Erziehnng and needs J 
tofo. It gains topicalityh 
that n polarizes tbecurra 
within the radical tSk 
men t— the battle belro 
and organization. Rai 
Adlerian style, Insisted h 
who pursued aulhoritu 
such us those implicit i 
niunist Party organic jj 
dictatorship of the prefej 
ever change the . wodj 
better ; all he could 4 
replace one form of aula 
by another. Hoernle rp 
this anarchism and refend 
the argument beiweci ] 
Bakunin. 

Embittered, RUhle nM 
foothold in the Alljenwa 
Union Einhcilsorganiuiic! 
skyist group, which ahe.il 
discussions, rejected his I 
comimmists had first to It 
by Adlerian methods kd 
could hope to change I 
RUhle’s manifesto and tki 
of its agenda by 0& 
James Broh nnd Fra*' 
constitutes the most ! M 
most topical part ol las 
essays on Hie tHycboto 
proletarian child, Ztf fl 
des prolctarischen Kink I 
pates the arguments to 
anarchist, communisl w 
wings of luduy’s studati 
to 11 n almost startling deg* 

Tho editors of M 5 rt« 
been accused of finawM 
lous publications by pt* 
nography (see ComiuaP* 

1 ber 27). ()no may douN 
alliance between sow® 
tica is (enable. But if N 
importance of these m 
“Miirz Archiv” seriR » 
come of this nidsalllaiw,d 
perhaps, not to be W 1 
judging it. 


Status of the mental 



D. C. DENNETT 1 ' ; 

Content and Consciousness • 

|98pp. RoQtledge and Kegao Paul. 

There Is fi prlma fqcie iftcompalibii- 
ity betweeq tjie . f wo skies of Mr. 

Dennett’s main thesis in this hoot 

On the one hand, -to maintains, 
along with a targe mlmbfer of con- 
temporary philOsbphera, that the lao- 

H?f Ipgie whloh ia quite 
different. fppm that presupposed by- 

scienceTd,. ta: 

^Wguage.of physiol- 

either. 


from some definite' position on this 

e H t0 »» h °w all 
ftfese different points of view could 

s,« «i; y pS? ,n ma ^ 

.The crucial stage jp' the attempt 
conies at the end of Part One. where 
Mr, Dennett sols out to «xplaln how 
a physical 'system bright be one the 
State of which could he said to have 
meaning or content;'; for he thinks 
that ta is the latter notions .which are 
crucial to . the mental, and that in 
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tack pnthe n 
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Faber an d Faber. f2. 

[ book which seeks to guide 
r around the whole of Brit- 

I jt is not the sort of guidc- 
licb the visitor will hold in 
as be stands in the cathedral 
irin the Palais de Justice at 
He will learn little of the dc- 
Ke austere architecture of the 
Bthoughl by Prosper Mdri- 
tiht finest in France) or Lhe 
feoralion of the latter. There 
u y occasional references to 
to particular restaurants; 
pt she sort of guide that re- 
ls the “ palourdes farcies " 
reon or calls your attention 
slauranl that stands by the 
t La Gouesnifcre. 

I irt or book that can pro- 
ipl in the car. so that as 
trough Dol you will re- 
look for the Mont-Dol. 
jranile island not unlike 
int-Michel. When walk- 
Rcnnes you will know 
mid visit the Museum to 
[lection of paintings and 
nl display of costumes. 
1 consider halting at the 
icCafdde la Palx. (It is a 
1 mention is made of the 
• des (Pips of the boys' 


perhaps more platta^f fl 
lions which they P ror 
seem sufficient only to 
cipjo with the kina 
idur that the ethdop“j 
scarcely with IntelllgePl" 
the human sense. Th J 
any case largely 8p““ l ,ll J 
difficult, to sec 
contribute towards 1 P 
understanding. ... 

Unfortunately, Wj 
more philosophical 
Part Two art not very 
Ho there maintains tW . 
of consciousness 
down info those pf f 
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lycde, now a gymnasium, where 
Dreyfus was tried). 

But however much you consult 
this guide, it is essentially it book for 
reading, and for reading nl all times 
of the year. It gives a simple und 
unpretentious account both of Upper 
and Lower Brittany. Mr. Myhill 
speaks about the importance of much 
in Breton history ; he tells us a little 
about prehistoric monuments, but 
soon refers us to Dr. Glyn Daniel; 
he gives some statistics, explaining 
thnt with two-sevenths of the French 
Atlantic coastline Brittany has no 
[css than three-fifths of its pons ; he 
writes about Chateaubriand, and 
finds it delightful that the army 
officer who was sent to Trdguier to 
direct the cleaning operations after 
the Torrey Canyon disaster, was lhe 
grandson of Ernest Renan. Indeed, 
one of the most pleasant things about 
Mr. Myhill is his own capacity fur 
being surprised as he wanders round 
some twenty-five Breton districts, 
trying to capture and describe each 
one's particular character. Thus we 
arc taken to the Trdgor, with its 
patternless patchwork of little fields, 
to the flat yet mysterious Gutfrunde 
peninsula, to the graceful and 
smiling country that leads to the 
Montngnes Noires, and to the ulti- 
mate redoubt of Ldon. The only 
thing that mars a most attractive 
book is the inadequacy of the map. 


ie lyrical lens 


NAWnATH : 

Ion World 

ttdty Ewald Osers. 

ft pities. Harrup. £6 6s. 

SiKR LIBERMAN 1 
podi and Art 

Sod commentaries on the 
nphs by Iris C. Love. 

23 plates. Collins. £6 6s. 

books carry on their 
wloured dust cove is and on 
>P*ges the name of tho man 
toe photographs, and it Is 
f™ the written matter is 
p to the Illustrations. Thore 
U’o this but it means that a 
flnvt appreciation should 
jc ^7 Pj Q,€5 ' For [he idont- 
. 5K guineas the pur- 
EV.1 onc ?. aso 115. In tho 
u ’ rii 8hily smaller in 
? Both books are printed in 
FJJ- Herr Nawrath Is rather 
FJ® 3 than Is Mr. Liberman, 
one or two 
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Pre-coup Greece 


info . ohScura’ yirtUt» 


Apart altogether from the tech- 
nique of reproduction there is a 
striking difference to note in the 
approach of the two photographers. 
Herr Nawrath has a cool, affection- 
ate nnd painterly eye for landscapes, 
on which his book, mainly topo- 
graphical in purpose, has deliber- 
ately concentrated- His colours are 
accurate nnd his composition classi- 
cal. His scenes arc enticing ; none 
more so than the decornlivc frieze of 
Turkish cniqucs at Rudrun which he 
hns chosen for his dust jacket. Mr. 
Liberman is more of an impression- 
ist. A landscape fills him with 
thoughts of soft-focus and dramatic 
lighting. Quite often it comes off 
well, but the danger of excess nlways 
lurks around the corner and springs 
into (he open, for instance, in a view 
of the Acropolis at sunset spread 
over two pages, which Is the mb re 
startling in its crudeness because Mr. 
Liberman can show much sensitivity 
of taste particularly when photo- 
graphing sculpture. A good many 
of his plates arc in fact devoted to 
this subject, since his aim is to illus- 
trate the Greek conception of deity. 
His best achievements are in the 
colour photographs taken in the 
Acropolis museum and at Olympia. 

• Turning to the texts of the two 
books, and crushing the unworthy 
suspicion that they are only there to 
keep the plates apart, one finds a 
greater divergence of purpose. Mr. 
Liberman's photographs are ex- 
pounded by Miss Iris C. Love, 
assistant professor of art history and 
archaeology at Long Island Univer- 
sity. They are grouped under the 
headings of the various gods they 
illustrate, and Miss Love has some- 
thing appropriate to say about each 
of the Olympians and a sound final 
chapter on Christianity. 

• Herr Nawrath opens the batting la 
his own book with an article which 
is in effect, a running series of 
captions oh 1 his photographs. These 
deal mainly with places but two 
extraordinary judgments crop up: 


Mavrodaphne, a sweet wine unsuit«i 
to most normal palates, and, speak- 
ing of a handsome mosque on 
Rhodes, he calls its architect, Slnan, 
'/ perhaps the greatest 1 architect of all 
lithe H ; no doubt he attaches sojne 
Medal meaning to “perhaps" or 
•greatest". Three further authors 
; contribute. Jean Panaylotbpoulos 
writes on Greece, Cevat Saklr on 
« . i.U .fin., the 


writes on Greece, Cevat Saklr on 
“Aegean Asia Minor” ■ (Lo-. the 
Turkish coasts), and Walter Staehe- 
tfn pn Cyprus. . . 


HERBERT KUBI.Y : 

Guds and Heroes 
437pp. Gollancz. £2 t5s. 

The pleasures of Greece are deep but 
not innumerable. In fact, it is quite 
simple In list them: the landscape, 
sen and climate ; the antiquities, 
mythology and history ; the medieval 
art and architecture: the literature, 
ancient and modern, and its writers; 
the popular music; the food and 
drink ; and most of the people. Other 
countries may equal or surpass 
Greece in one or two items on the 
list ; but for the synthesis of them 
all, into a whole experience which 
is greater than its parts. Greece is 
without a rival. 

There are qualifications, however. 
The synthesis requires an active con- 
tribution of the visitor to Greece: it 
does not simply happen lo him. And 
in the process of making it, he will 
discover all sorts of disagreeable fea- 
tures just below the surface, mostly 
of & personal character: the pimps 
of Athens, the police and government 
officials, the noitveaux riches. The 
effect which these have on the ulti- 
mate synthesis is the acid test of the 
prospective philhcllcnc. 

Few newcomers to Greece can 
have passed the test so successfully 
as Herbert Kubly. The circumstances 
of his visit arc not made entirely 
clear in this discursive but immensely 
entertaining book. It seems to have 
taken place in 1965-66 and to have 
lasted for about a year. He himself 
is a professor at a West Coast univer- 
sity in the United Stales, unmarried 
and aged in his forties. What be 
teaches is not precisely disclosed . 
clearly it lies among the humanities, 
but on equally clear internal evidence 
is it not Greek. He also has a 
strong interest in agriculture. He tra- 
velled over most of the country and 
made great numbers of friends In 
every class of society. His serendipity 
for odd acquaintances and experi- 
ences is truly astounding. Some per- 
haps owe something lo the imagina- 
tion ; but If so. far a novice in 
Greece. Ills imagination rings no less 
n^toundlngly true. Finally, he left the 
country at a decent interval in ad- 
vance of the Colonels’ coup, about 
which he writes feelingly In his pre- 
face. 

So much of the biographical back- 
ground can be deduced from th e text 
of Professor Kubly '.s reminiscences. 
They are essential fo tho enjoyment 
of his book, but only ns a framework. 
What the framework supports Is a 
brilliantly coloured mosaic of wit, 
curiosity, humanity, nnd keen and 
sensitive observation. Some of his 
chapters could stand on their own 


as successful short stories : the tragic I 
documentary of " Ktiluvrylit ", for j 
instance, or the comic .picaresque i 
"Museum on Corfu". The superb 
ending of “ Kuluvrytu *’ deserves to 
be quoted. After a scries of beauti- 
fully rendered personal accounts of 
the annihilation of the town and its 
inhabitants in December, 1943, Pro- 
fessor Kubly records a meeting with 
two German students as he left. He 
looked in their guide-book : 

A single paragraph on Knlavryta told 
of the monasteries and the spectacular 
railway ride and of the waters in a 
famous spring which, it said, were a 
cure for madness. " Was there more 7 ” 
asked the young man to whom the book 
belonged. " Did you sec something we 
didn’t see?” Shaking my head 1 re- 
turned the book. 

Although the German occupation 
is a recurrent theme in the many dia- 
logues which Professor Kubly re- 
cords in all parts of Greece, both he 
and his interlocutors are singularly 
free from national prejudices. The 
Americans, the British, the Scandi- 
navians. and especially the Greeks, 
arc constantly subjected to the cut- 
ting edge of his and their good- 
humoured wit. The drunken Eng- 
lishwoman who tried lo rape him 
in an hotel on Corfu, the Scnndinar- 
vian tourist in the Museum at Olym- 
pia lamenting that the Hermes of 
Praxiteles had " lost his thing the 
American homosexuals In Athens de- 
lighting thnt the Greeks were the last 
Euro pen ns who were not American- 
ized— all these ring horribly true. So, 
in a less horrible way. docs the story 
of the rich and elderly Americun 
spinster who loved a young Cretan 
villager and was buried in Crete on 
u hill overlooking the sea, where her 
lover, since married and about to 
become a father, wept over her 
grave: “She was my life, and now 
she is nothing and I nm a dead man." 

Although he narrates such inci- 
dents with an attractive sympathy. 
Professor Kubly has no mercy on 
some of his friends' fol low-count ry- 
mcn. particularly the respectable 
bourgeois Greeks who were openly 
looking forward lo n military dicta- 
torship two years before it came. The 
shudow of April. 1967, lies darkly 
over many chapters of h!s book, 
though it shows no signs of being re- 
written with the benefit of hindsight, 
ft Is, in tact, nil the more interesting 
for presenting n faithful record of 
what Greece was like In the last year* 
of freedom. The fact that almost ull 
Professor Kubly'* in l Imnte , friends ( 
were drawn from, circle 3 (not neces- 
sarily political) which supported Lhe 
late George Papandreou should be 
noted but not 1 held against his re- 
markably impressive recherche du 
temp? perdu. 


Somewhere else 


JOAN DIDION 

Slouching Towards Bethlehem 

238pp. Andrt Deutsch. £2 2s. 

Joan Didion is a native CailToririan. 
Not for her subtropical dreams and 
smell of jasmine only, but the 
Mojave beyond the mountains and 
the hot wy Santa Ana whining 
through the eucalyptus and tearing at 
the nerves. It Is easy enough, she 
notes, to sit at the bar in La Scala in 
Beverly Hills or Ernie’s in San 
Francisco under the delusion- that 
California Is only five hours from 
New York by air.^TheitrotlHs that 
La Scala and Ernie’s art only five 
hours from New York by air. Cali- 
fornia Is somewhere eke.' 

From Us Vegas to Death Valley 
ranges, via Alcatraz, the Carmel 


Shat “ big rock candy mountain " out 
in the Pacific, Hawaii. But her 
" somewhere else ” lies between the 
Coast Range and . Jbe Sierra 
Nevada : the Central VaUey, the real 
Valley,- the : Sacramento Valley • 
strong, ont 300 miles along. UiS,- 
Route 99. Delano, Tulare, Fresno, 
Madpra, Merced, Modesto, Stock ton ; 
—the names ore wiuutal jike.an in- 
cantafioii. Their’ b&ion-dottar. flat- . 
land hothouse, fojto- 

sun, seems ever 1 Cbangafesjasp- 


tated, indifferent to the outside .. 
world., ‘ 

WATER— WEALTH 
. CONNTENTMENT — HEALTH 

reads a sign hung over (he malq : 
street of Modesto. There is no such 
sign hung over Lexington Avenrie, 
New York, or Haight Street, San 
Francisco, the two .extremes of her 
pilgrimage. What she finds there, 
alert as a China watcher by the 
Golden Gate, is the following com- 
munique pasted to a shop window:- 
" The politics and ethics . of ecstasyj, 
Rape as common as bullshit < op' 
Haight Street. Kids, are starving on 
the Street Minds . pad bodies; are 
being maimed as We 1 watch, a scale 
model of Vietnam ” ■ . 

Between- heL provincial roots apd 


tween her Happy Valley- and .urban ' 
paranoia. . Joan Didion wanders, 
slightly dazed but - acutely obpemnL 
Alwayfc gently, and. with, tel (tag 
effect) she displays her . personal 


snapshots, But whatever “revelation • 
is at ..hand ” .it : Js/not of; “a. vast* 
itn$ge out of Spiritus ,Mundl not . 
of .'Yeats's “ fough. beast ^ Theo. 
Saturday ‘gventng .Post cx, cursloti* to 
Joan Baez, John- Wayne and Love- 
In-flalght; are! fop sprightly to war: 
ran tsqch an apocalyptic slouch. . r i, 
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The French 
Renaissance 

Medieval Tradition and Italian fn- 
H uence in shaping the Renaissance 
in France 

Franco Simone 

Trun slit ted from the Italian by 
hi. Giision Hall 

This edited, updated translation of 
Franco Simone's famous U 
Hhiaschnemo Franc cse presents in 
English for the First time n new in- 
terpretation of the Renaissance in 
France between die fourteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, showing clearly 
the continuity and originality of 
French literary culture during this 
period. 75 s. 

The Evolution of 
Modern 

Economic Theory 

Lord Robbins 

A collection of papers on various 
aspects of (he history of economic 
thought in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, dealing mainly with 
the work of individual economists 
beginning with Malthus nnd end- 
ing with D. H. Robertson. Parti- 
cular attention is paid to the posi- 
tion of John Stunrt Mill. 

international 

Trade 

I. F. Pearce 

A comprehensive account of the 
theory of international trade and 
policy treated from a practical 
viewpoint, free of advanced mathe- 
matics and Including more than 
one hundred and twenty exercise* 
for the student. 

Complete edition (ololhbound) £7. 
Vols. 1 and 11 (Papcrmac) 45s. each. 

The Ago of 
Enlightenment 

Edited by Lester G, Crocker 

An anthology of writing from the 
great men of tho Enlightenment 
shows how during that era a now 
consciousness of the abilities of 
modern man was developed. 
Among lira authors nre Voltaire, 
Diderot) de Sade, Adam Smith and 
Jefferson, A volume in the Docu- 
mentary History of Western 
Civilisation series. £3. 

Two new tides In thq Studies 
in Economic History Series 

British Population 
Growth 1700-1850 

M. W. Fliim 

Professor Flinn examines the statis- 
tical sources and methods on 
' which interpretations past and pre- 
sent have been based and goes on 
lo review critically the explanations 
of the growth of population that 
- have been put forward. P&permac 
- 5s. 


The Economic Effects 
of the World Wars 
on Britain 

Alan S, Milward 

The 1 author, examines the various 
theories about .the effects which 
the -two wdrid war* have had. on'; 
British sopiety and on the eoo- 
domy. In doing so he shows how- 
our Idea of the relationship of war 
and society has changed In the 
twentieth century,' and how the 
realization wag bora that war 
might, pot be wholly harmful to 
the economy or to, society. Paper- 
mac ft.''; 

MACMILLAN 
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The Hiberno-Fanti Brew family 


MAKGAKKT PRIKSlll-V: hut I hey ought to keep within the 

West African Trade uud Com,! bounds prescribed ns well as a 
Society ; A Finn 11} Study certain natural irascibility and indi- 

207pp. Oxford University Press. 1 vfdtJ “ l . ism . th :* 1 Evolved him in in- 
fs is* lermiMent private warfare with his 


£2 IS*. - - r - — - 

employers and led to hU final resig- 

..... , “ nation from the service in 1764. 

A fa null. a r characteristic of West This change, from :it least a 
Afnean society is its well-cstsib- nominal responsibility for the inier- 
II shed, mime rici illy cimull but poll- csts of the merchant class in general 
Iically influential, bourgeoisie in an unrestricted concern for the 
not the new bureaucratic hour- interests of his own private com- 
gcoisie but the old mcrchunl- pany, wns symbolized by the physi- 

W . 1,h i tS of his base of operations 

devotion to Queen Vicloiia, the from Anomabu fort to “Castle 

y SO,, w r 'i y ‘ Brew " ( which he had the foresight 
JJ? ?!* '***? of * S* nl toman. " [ lh ' *o have constructed towards the end 
JE J^famhiiS of this class of his governorship)-'^ large and 
v w Cen J l c, c- ,C ‘ 1 f J ,sl0r > ? f tihaoH. impressive building, enclosed by 
EE? 1 ^ Sierra Leone is unintel- high walls, with its own warehouses 
K ® ,!“ h r ,k i t hl,s A ^°i 1 and 8ons", which “could shelter 

| hlS i' emc ; ' by J&g' two or ilwee hundred men . . . and in 
!£« IC iI n M>ytoff. kimble cost exceeded nil that he himself was 
'li 1 1 ^ attempted jn the worth", at least equal in size to the 
main to look at the bourgeoisie in fort and so close to it " (hat it could 
the round (so to speak), its origins, interfere with [he line of fire and 
development, economic und social area of observation in matters of 
basis, beliefs, altitudes, &c. l ittle has defence ". 


yet been done on (lie histories of 


particular dominant families, though Castle Brcw whosc ruins 

these have been as important in their 

own way in Cape Coast or Freetown ° f J r V*' cnjoym8 

as .til Boston or Birmingham. r„«h Sv tyJ !. ? C hWnfi s,I . ch aS 

Dr. Pi icsllcv lias made u notable . l - *° nd,t, °ns dld not permit, cn- 
leap in taking one or Lhese major his b }| 

intellect mil dynasties, the Hibemo- en .,„ ™° st nob,e HaH • 

Fanti Brew family of Anomabu and K'wind m 1LT' tw T ,y ‘ 
C ai« Coast, studied over six genera- nnv fabJe , {?” fou / maho 8- 
hons, ns the theme of her book. The b Ji 5 bookcases 

ijneage, in particular, since surviving patterned black sht ***& cr J va «’ 

SSrS 

seeming to have been one of the less mid" some 

ass: Po «*- *$£ 

eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. volumes of RolIlXtHL, if! 

A clear and- interesting portrait of A jSSton' ol "ijJfT '■ !{ht ? ry ’ 

ss-EifvJtt tie sarj-itPi 'Sr? 
ns aatswass sr.“£»Sj?« 

1745. at a time when his father- " SSd S'? 1 ™ 

Br ™' brewer ' vintJ t0 W» d «cendMts 
ner ana gentleman— was- in some v*» „ 

financial difficulty. The remaining r , European his malc- 

thnly years of his life he spent ^‘f H '/ ure i R iehard Brew wasatthe 

nnllmlu nn th* r^nri I.: S9IT16 time QC6 dIv llK’nlup/^ in c nH i: 


iimy at jiis me oe spent j . . m ? w a* tne 

entirely on the Coast, mostly at “ nie d «p!y mvolved in Fanti 
Anomabu, apart from n years visit K? ly, J w rc 8“ rd ? both bis commcr- 
to England and Ireland to reorganize 211.,“ i P ol, hcal nctivities and his 
his affairs in 1760-61. It was a i and family 


1,1 U was It Iff- 7 7 , a ‘amiiy 

somewhat complex kind of life, re- IS»u, > !ended to reinforce one 
fleeting the complexities of the K h ^ f ,0 D a wbo % inlcUlgible way. 
Anglo-Irish and Fanti worlds . to ? rew l effectiveness as „ 

which he belonged. . bccupatiurially IS»«i e <I! tal , lve °. f En Sl«h commercinl 
he was, for a considerable part of his 1II53?... » y . tbe “ Te markable 


ic sermons on Sundays in Brew's noble 
a hall ami baptizing Eleanor and 
i- Amba. Ii was from this marriage 
i- (bill siibscqucni generations of the 
is Brew dynasty were descended. 

>" Rut, while Brew's interest in the 
const ruction of these lies and nlli- 
!| anccs with powerful elements in 
' Fanti society no doubt strengthened 
' his position its a trader, it also 
e involved him in African, as well ns 

* Anglo-Irish, forms of conspicuous 

* consumption, including tortuous, 
5 prolonged and extremely expensive 
! diplomatic negotiations with 
1 Ashanti, when the elders of Anom- 
abu appealed to the Fanti Oracle, 

1 but “ Mr. Brew's profusion prevailed 
’ over the power of the deity ", Some 
' illusions of grandeur, us well as the 
bankruptcy of his London partner 
and the fact that his books were " in 
such terrible confusion ", seem to 
have contributed to ultimate finan- 
cial disaster. 

The various descendants of the 
founder of the dynasty whom Dr. 
Priestley discusses in some detail are 
much more lightly sketched, with less 
attempt to relate them to their 
particular time and society. No 
doubly this is partly because the 
material available becomes less rich. 
But partly one has the impression 
ihat the author's interest declines 
somewhat as this long line of Brews 
stretches out to the crack of doom, 

\ et they were in the main interesting 
People- fn the first generation, in 
addition to Harry, wno worked as 
interpreter at Cape Coast Castle and 
died in a smallpox epidemic In 1796 
(allowing his family, but not himself, 
to be inoculated by (he surgeon), 
there was Richard junior, of whom 
it was said thnt, after receiving a 
“liberal education ” in England, he 
‘gave himself up so entirely to all 
Kinds of Debauchery, that his 
Father was under the Necessity of 
turning him out of Doors, after 
which ho lived like a Vagabond 
amongst the Natives ". 

Harry's son. Sum Kanfo Brew, 
continued the family tradition of 
large-scale trading and political non- 
conformity, a ,T powerful mulatto 
slave trader ’’ whom the British Gov- 
ernor, Hope Smith, described as " a 
turbulent and refractory character, 
defying all authority and living in 
open violation of the laws” In his 
case the conflict with “authority” 
(meaning British authority) seems to 
have tlirned largely on his contin- 
uing participation in the slave trade, 
after its abolition'by Britain in 18U7, 
buying from the Ashami and selling 
to Spaniards,. Portuguese and ' Brazil- 


: ians. Attachment to the Ashanti 
I connexion, another dominant theme 
: in Sam Kanto's life, was also a 
: contributory cause of his death in 
1823, supposedly by his own hand, 
i while being deported to Sierra 
Leone. His final act of defiance of 
i “ authority " had been to lead a 
British punitive ■ force into an 
Ashanti ambush, after warning the 
Ashanti's Fanti allies of the intended 
attack. It is sad to kum (hat this 
Funt i -Irish patriot was lampooned, 
together with the reigning A-sunli- 
liene, Osei Tutu, in a jingoistic song 
composed for a St. Patrick's Day 
dinner that same year : 

Lets drive from this country the 
. , , . , , iruit'miis Brew, 

And down with the power of O'Snii 

Too too. 

The second half of the nineteenth 
century was a period when the 
increasing pressures of colonialism 
were associated with diminishing op- 
portunities and narrowing horizons 
for the coastal bourgeoisie. This 
process is reflected in the history of 
the next three generations of Brews. 
In the third generation Samuel Col- 
lins Brew, a son of Sam Kanto, one 
of the last of the “ merchant 
princes ", a “ proper money man ” 
with substantial houses in Anumnbu 
and Cape Coast and “a large estab- 
lishment of wives, children and 
domestics", found himself (like his 
great-grandfather) eventually insol- 
vent, heavily in debt to a British 
.shipping firm, and was obliged to 
turn in his later years to a subsidiary 
official career — first as a stipendiary 
magistrate and finally, in his sLxlics, 
as an Acting District Commissioner 
with a salary of £200 and £45 
hammock allowance. 

Samuel Collins's numerous off- 
spring included James Hutton Brew, 
one of the first Gold Coast attorneys 
nnd a distinguished radical journal- 
ist, an active and constmit critic of 
the colonial administration, which 
described him as “ a penniless 
lawyer, with nn awful private char- 
acter ; on c of the main intellectual 
forces behind the Fanti Confedera- 
tion movement of 1867-72, an early 
nationalist who demanded a sover- 
eign Legislative Council elected on n 
broad franchise, he spent Ids lust 
to London, dying in Camber- 
well in 1915. 

By the next generation Brews 
became firmly embedded In the 
subordinate ranks of the colonial 
hierarchy under a system which 
effectively excluded Africans from 
the enjoyment of wealth and power. . 
bamuel Henry Brew from a “ humble 


wmuii uiuy win ■ 

inhabit until a real 
dislodges them— and 1 ? 
longer. "j 


he was, for a coiKidorable part of his ascendfn t w u th u “ Temark « b I e 
career, a kind of public servant nt u which he was said to 

Working first Tor .-the RoyaL African 1 I^ 11 ^ “i ohn Cur_ 

Company and kter for the African 1 British * Iy d , escnbed In th « ■ 

Committee of the Company of Mer- records as ohene, principal 

cjmnfs Trading to Africa which re-: Sie^mnoShS,? 1 " °i Anomabl1 * bnd 


Free Trade imperialism 


Himuts I«urag 10 Africa which re-: c hipf m orZ, 1 i 
tfeced it. holding eventually the post "l a ^! stni,e nnd genera] on that 
ol Governor of AnomabuVt !H 0 T,h ra V lhe 

salary of £200 (later £400) a year, ci-l ,5S9 lo ' Fr€nch 1 . commer ‘ 
wilh a .tnbTe allowance of £i5o! ouLeSk P 2 *S 8C0 * l,n t th ® 
But . he was at. tho same - line « w« the T evc ^ Years 

private trader, and particularly a J ■, ' 75 f \ John Currantee 
srave; trader, on a sutetanilaj’ scale, lf u ?f fuI % hav ° a fopt.tn 

with; : a trading empire that. included ^ r R 7 p i- ’ s ? n ? J . n 8 tw 9 of hl8 
subsidiary factories at Ouidah and nJSr^urw 111 ® I ^ tere *f in 8 c har 7 
Pppo in, Dahomey, at Lagos and 4 ™,? ’ P°f‘ 

Benip, 1 and.iiis faf afleld Z? 


Benlp,' 

Lopbz 

I760s‘' 


.t ruu *: jpocftsjgve^, than any: and a third to Fnrnde BriswVr^l 

one ipan ln^KIpfedbrn^ I«dee4v tidna^lth tho -Srful^ b^ ajS 


l v ..- 


• ;.w«reTsu U|ai - - - ui i*-. eima . AUSftn,. . to Whoto-rwith her 

persons ip our. S^ylCc .shouW= fhrlVo;: daughters; Eleahor. ahd ; Amba— be 
■ i i '• .. " i ..eventually bequeathed the, C&stlb 

■■ oiothea : ^nndT furniture. ‘ Another 
- V 'loltruol •.-, •• " . :\ v'. ■ • dyua^tiomarridgfe . wai coptraeted ■ by 

: t ; V . " ' w -son, -.Harry.; to. Abba Kaybah, 

, %h*»ewt6rk?leyi^: 


C J. BAJRTLE1T (Editor) i 
Britain Pre-ehdncnt 

2QDpp. Macmillan. £2 (Paperback, 

lflS.); ' 

W. P. MORRELL) 

Bridjfli Colonial Policy lu the Mid- 
Vlqtorian Age 

507pp. Clarendon. Press: Oxford 
University Press. £4 iOs'. 

The possession or control of over- 
seas territory was by no means the 
only, perhaps not eVen the most im- 
portant,; factor., in Britain^ Work! 
position in the nineteepth century. A 
forty-year lead in. industrialization 
“Ji. 0ntaiQ preeminence .-in 
a third of 


fc-52 , I. ed ,*i! he iin Pe«ali«m of free 
trade (the “open door" backed 


hv nnniJL T I ^ , DacKeo oeen cnosen to c 

\^ctorian Fna^°^ the v,tal lhi ng for two governiag 
Victorian England, . po ii cy . the wish 


1853 and 1872. These gj 
been chosen to exemiwr 
two governiag o®*" 


p. ; v : 

i-v 


am - . - . |,,v wi 4u 9 • Liauc; • >a« 

the. leading exporter-of surplus capi- 
frim 1 nDU - .toveStment idcome 
° v 7 vas rose from £20m. tp 


America 




In this compendious survey eight 
historians have contributed seminar- 

Rriu . papers on various' aspects of 
British overseas power or influence, 
tne economic sections lend them- 
be . st A t0 tfa is rather 1 summary 
nf ™ r A l ecI,on oil toe influence 
Ln£ rmme ,2 ,ary ‘nstitutions in 
Europe is rather inconclusive^ while 
fnjg^tion has no room 
™TJS, y desicriptlon of ihe demo- 
grapWe . cataclysms by 1 Which ’ the 
Amerlndjans, Australian aborigine, 
gf® 1 } | 0 d Maoris perished 
toe: European se „| (j jJ in ft 

afrhlr&nnS! 1 by imperialists like 
^,M?w es .u Dllkc or Cecil Rhodes as 
cruciaWo the empire’s future. Inter- 
* fsttog but rather. abbreviated illustra- 
Pkla to ^^acy from La 

oT th B fl n1fT * ° r of ^ « W ® ^ fe cta 
hunTfl r i tario"« aVery ' missionary and 

jHSfSa, lavements,.. wi|{, pro „ 

■ SSifcj for wb °m the book 
biM^but e th« V ? th Sd i m ^ b jmdy ; e*am- 

‘ a l?t S £ gen0ral J r ? adEr or speci- 
P® aqnoyed by the didactic 
tone in places *hd the S^pf 
.supporting dttaM or sources.^ ; 

1 othe C «1 re toe, Profcssbr 

& , • detwed 

i land and. the, W^t jiqdies between : 

t: v'.x \\ .v , 

,/■•!; ■. •' •: v: ’-.A -' . 


,oleridge’s borrowings from the Continent 


beginning . . , adlill 
Ws torough the^ 
L ®rk and first J? 
confidential post 0 f 
jly m the Secreuristi 
Native Chief Cleft-" 
younger brother, L 
■ Brew, rose f r0m Garfa 
Aburi with a sZ*. 
annum to Native^ 
in the Agricultural IU 
eventually | 0 lhc 2 
heights of African ll 
tendent on the scale oft 
And this — though Dr 
too well brought up a \ 
say so-is what ca 
strand of Ghana nation; 
about: to reverse Hu, 
which the descendants t 
princes and principal e 
who had dealt on ml 
Ashanti rulers and a* 
letters to British gonr* 
well thou wretch ol is 
believe I neither am sr 
be, Your humble sawn' 
transformed into Gaft 
und first grade clerks. 

It seems in some wjii 
Dr. Priestley did not peg 
down to modern limeii 
the ways in which recoil 
lives of the dynasty b 
relations with the nwpd 
the navi homines vis 
major part in the ltd 
Nkru mail’s C.P.P. But 
conclusion seems sound o 
Brews, like other boup 
lineages, have been (d 
various contradictions: It 
claims of the malrUind 
“ ancestral property " it 
of inheritance ol *k 
property" through the ■ 
between active metnM 
Methodist Church and* 
Fanti forms of pdfs# 
riage : between pariidjaM 
masons und Oddfellowid 
mciU in tnulilionaj Ahsi 
(such as family AnaA 
affection for English I 
f particularly eilucHliod t 
lion of British poliliral* 
This does not at all em 
B rews have been, as.lM 
it. “ men tor woi«*j 
worlds" Rather they 
oped, selectively, their « 
synthesis, their own iff** 
bourgeois, Anglo-FantiW 
they have inhabited, «ij 
tubly, for the pst lwo«a 
which they will no doubt* 


iAS Mct'ARLAND: 

L and flic Pantheist 
SOB 

I Clarendon Press : Oxford 
pty Press. £3 10^. 

\/ se and the Pantheist Tradi- 
m learned, wcll-w-ritten and im- 
ni book : it is also an oddly un- 
fed one. Apart from his mne- 
heursus Notes (appendixes in 
fry parlance). Professor Mo- 
ld limits himself to four very 
fbapters. The first is on Cole- 
i plagiarism in Biographies 
ifa a subject which hardly 
L io warrant fifty-two large 
a pages, but which proves to be 
S the writers major preoccupa- 
CbaplerTwo is about Spiuozn 
s almost exclusively German 
to, none of whom Coleridge 
aj when he became a pantheist 
mid-1790s. 

begins Chapter Three, “ Cole- 
and the Dilemmas of 
'm ", with half the book 
ygone, and very much hoping 
told iv/iflf Coleridge thought, 
sckeiyr when he started think- 
one concludes it, eighty-four 
hter, feeling thnt Professor 
riand wishes to conceal these 
not (tom the reader, but from 
Bf. The final chapter demon- 
A Coleridge’s need to accept, 
gradual coming to accept, the 
|oe of the Trinity. It forms a 
£ enough conclusion, but is 
fern We because the doctrine, 
Bitmlainly became important 
Coleridge's thought, underlies 
gf his major creative or critical 

Bp^ehas been much attacked 
ffiod defended since Dc Quin- 
■ 184 drew attention to his 
KfaiJWledged obligations ” to 
■n writers. Professor McFnr- 
gw«(s haniself not as another 
gkr, but ns the first to show the 
|ace of Coleridge’s borrowings 
B work as a whole. Coleridge’s 
P is “ reticuiative ", " demands 
guwssment a recognition . . . 
is intellectual endeuvour con- 
Un organic unity" This is 
far enough. It is the extension 
iohfirali to accept: 

juiced . . . ilml Cule ridge, 
stockpiled icrminolngy, 
% concepts, from other thinfe- 
“l.yyho and nmmgcd from 
iW. lcd P Qt torn . . . The very 
WiMtanee^/a,. more tftan 
and by no means ns yet 
the explanation, 
aotighitnuy secm, that we are 
m with plagiarism, but with 


nothing less than a mode of composi- 
tion — composition by mosaic organiza- 
tion rather than by painting on an 
empty canvas. 

Does one stockpile pages at a time 
from a book open before one on a 
desk ? Aren’t there too many paving- 
stones in Coleridge s mosaic ? 
According to Ferricr (writing in 
1840, and presumably low in his 
estimates) there arc in Biogrnphia 
" thirty-one pages transcribed, either 
wfholly or partially, from Schelling. 
... the continuous whole pages so 
transcribed amount to thirteen ... the 
continuous half pages so transcribed 
amount to six . i .”. These figures 
take no account of the squirrel-iike 
hoarding up of “ terminology, phras- 
ings, concepts " which goes on as 
well, nnd about which one certainly 
feels less tmcasc. 

Professor McFarland's position is 
not strengthened when he shifts his 
ground to suggest, for instance, that 
people were not so worried about 
plagiarism in 1817, or that Cole- 
ridge’s (borrowings can't be plagia- 
rism because he had anticipated the 
thoughts they contain. If his contem- 
poraries weren't worried, Coleridge 
himself certainly was, as one secs 
from his disingenuous little asides in 
Blographla ; and tho fact that he had 
anticipated Schelling and Schlegel 
has no bearing on the case. It means 
simply that in translating them ver- 
batim and claiming their work as his 
own he was stealing their writing, 
not their ideas. The Easiest explana- 
tion of the plagiarisms is in terms 
not of Coleridge's reticuiative 
vision— though no doubt the pas- 
sages plagiarized hud (heir place in 
the organic unity of his thought— 
but of his urgent need for material, 
and his neurotic, or drugged, inabil- 
ity to get down to writing It for 
himself. He had his own thoughts on 
Shakespeare, but it was simpler to 
translate Schlegul’s for his lectures ; 
he could have written as well as 
Schelling, very possibly better, but 
Schelling was to Imnd when lie 
needed padding for Biagniphia, and 
so in he went. 

Professor McFarland’s concern 
With the plagiarisms in Uiographia 
leads him very naturally to consider 
the relationship of Coleridge to 
Schelling, nnd to pantheism in gen- 
eral. From here he goes back to 
Spinoza, bis object being to discover 
the Continental origins of a con- 
flict which he perceives through- 
out Coleridge's thinking— arid which 
is undeniably present from 1802, or 
a little before— between the philoso- 


phy of " it is " (pantheism— Spinoza, 
Schelling) nnd that of “I nm” 
(rationalism — Descartes, Leibniz, 
Kant). He does eventually get round 
to talking briefly about the cnrly 
Coleridge and the English Unitarian 
context in which he first encountered 
pantheism : but he is determined to 
find in the 1790s the writer of 
Blographia, nnd will not entertain 
the possibility that Coleridge was at 
any stage actually a pantheist. His 
refusal shows itself in a number of 
wnys. At different singes in the 
book, for instance, he asks us to 
believe thnt Coleridge was attracted 
to pantheism not because he was 
attracted to pantheism but because 
he- wns a poet, and poetry tends 
towards animism in its use of meta- 
phor. Or he tells us. no less self- 
consciously, thnt chronology is 
irrelevant: 

I should, indeed, argue that dates nre 
only schematically, not substantively, 
important in examining Coleridge's de- 
velopment. . . . Chronology, it Is true, 
can often have a specific value; but its 
revcrenco by (he scholarly tradition is 


index to Pope 


policy, the wish to devo* 
bility on to white eqkjj 
to induce them 
defence, and the f wr 
devolution . might 
rights and. ipte/ests w 
lions. Ii is amply 
an early speech ty 5®*] 
comments by 
others, that the 
appreciated the 

• les to the greatoetf 
.vided they were bo^ 
sentiment but not oi 

: The demand for 
; Exeter Hall and'tW* 

' and Aborigine 
' was strong and w*, J 
office, official, SjrJJJJ 

• regarded the cortbggJ 

h3l opntrol of tb® j 

impossible because 

sion .was fdrre^P^ 
question*— Mher.g 
'tior Parliaments hJJJud; 
party contests 

attempt Never th^ 

Morrell follows 
Ing a “ change jML 
iclimate ? 
try. of 18**74. 

; renewal. fote«t^.^ 

^emigration, ghd tW 
Germany* A 
influence-" and 
;jhad arrived*.. 


ftftjQhtun Editi 0I1 the 
Alexander Pope 
*■^1:. Index. ’ 

lb ft f , nard Mack. ' '* 

«3 er t5: y Press ; Lon - 

G URtrNoT| • 

[jjfi Attacks on Alexander Pope 

**" ' - • 

s^ohimi 81 ft? “PPearance of 
■JH o£ ,to® Twickenham 
ft idiwPri*.. Imllat{ ons of 

Bu «-there 
J consolidated 

ireaS« ar ?& CBlculatedt0 
Jf. .? re Pope who have 

”asL v buy ‘he individual 

q( Marl 5- :ls ma{ n1y the 
'' While f ri ? ® nd -Annetta 
i rtspoosi?^^ 550 ^ : Maynard 
« edkoflaLri ^°. r tbe planning 
itahlv Sfi P«'«ons. • 

^ a * ed :u > a 
^VWu^'vSLhi tbe todex^s to , 
iSlSfe tooughj we 
toaiistiv^ ifJ?-' aff ? rds a fresh 

*u pwp« 


revcrenco oy (tic scholarly tradition is 
largely a con veal ion of (hat tradition, 
complementing the scholarly prejudices 
that require “ development in the 


sense of progressive steps. 

Or again, there is the very exten- 
sive use of argument by analogy : at 
one stage fourteen pages are based 
on the equation Coleridge— Leibniz. 
Leibniz ctin't complete his system for 
fear of pantheism, so Coleridge can’t 
either. But above all. Professor 
McFarland -relies upon unsupported 
assertion. Again and again we are 
told that Coleridge never changed, 
that the child is fnlher of the man, 
that from the first he was terrified of 
the Spinozistic atheism to which 
pantheism inevitably led. 

Yet there is no shortage of evi- 
dence for Coleridge’s early pantheist 
belief. Some of it, indeed. Professor 
McFarland produces himself. He 
oventunlly quotes from Religious 
M usings the central Unitarian lines 
that wc have been expeel mg for so 
iong : 

Tls the .sublime of man 
Our iiiumlklc Majesty, to know our- 
selves 

Ports nnd proportions of one 
wnnd'roiui whole: 
This fuilcrm/cR man, this constitutes 
Our charities nnd hearings. Out 'lis 

God 

Diffus’d thro' all, thnt doth mnke all 
onc whole . . . 

And though Coleridge’s Implications 
are on this occasion . very much 
played, down, - later. r In- the seven- 
teenth of the Excursus Notes, comes 
an astonishing concession : 


poein on St. Cecilias Day, for 
example, one looks in vain under 
“St. Cecilia”, but finds three undif- 
ferentiated references to “ Cecilia, 
St, in AP poems ”, The twenty-one- 
page entry under “ Pope " can be a 
little confusing: here (under 

"Works”) one finds no reference 
under “Cecilia", but under “ St 
Cecilia’s Day", "See Ode for 
Mtisick on". If one wishes to turn 
up the famous lines on “ Sporus", 
one is told to " See Hervey ", 
whereas a simple page-reference to 
the volume containing "An Epistle 
to Dr. Arbuthnoi " would Mtv* one’s' 
time and temper. There arc also 
long, undifferentiated Ijsts of page- 
references under such headings as 
"Eustathius”. Under "Swift. 
Jonathan” we are surely entitled to 
mare than the sub-headiog (at tho 
appropriate place) “AP corres. .. 
Titis only means that the index is pot 
in Hie class of the indexes to de Beer s 
Evelyn, the Hill-Powell edition of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, or the two 
Volumes which' have so far appeared 
of the Pilgrim Edition of the Letters 
of Dickens. Within its limitations the 
' work has been well done, and it Is 
pleasant tp ' be able to salute the 
completion of one of the most 
important editions of any eighteenth- 
> jceptury- poeL* .. •» w 


As a sort of pendant to the 
Twickenham Edition, Methuen have 
published J. V. Guerinot’s Pamphlet 
Attacks on Alexander Pope : 171 1- 
1744. Pope himself once wrote that 
"The life of a Wit is a warfare 
upon earth ”, and Mr. Guerinot has 
set out to give a blow-by-blow 
account of this warfare as exempli- 
fied in a great number of pamphlets 
and other hostile publications which 
appeared during the poet's lifetime. 
His “Descriptive Bibliography.” is 
at the opposite extreme from the 
austere type of bibliography which 
confines itself to providing collations 
of the various editions given 
writer: Hi? ititroductioh. .gives a fulJ 
and interesting' account of the war- 
fare. excluding only Pope’s complin- 
dated quarrel with Curil over the 
publication of bis letters and the 
Crou$az attacks, on 1 Che Essay ofi 
Man. This is followed by .^Chrono- 
logical List bf Popiana " add then a 
full bibliographical and critical 
account of the attacks, wi(h. sum- 
maries and numerous; quotations. 
The appropriate references to 
the work of., 

have been , added.. This s|udy 
began as a dissertation, anp Mr. 
Guerinot is to be congratulated on 
making a genuine contribuUop to 
pur knowledge of Popes literary 

mWi- •K-. i 


We should note tho persistence of the 
“one life” ihcmc io [Colcridyc's] 
work. " Nature hns her proper lnter- 
osl”, he writes in 1802, "& lie will 
know wlint it is, who believes & feels, 
that every Thing has a Life of it's own, 

& that we are all one Life " (Letters, ii, 
864j. In 1817, (he “ one life" reappears, 
in the errata to the Sibylline Leaves, ns 
the “ onc Life within us and abroad ”, 
nnd in 1828 it in Incorporated into The 
Eollan Harp, a poem first written in 
179V In short, hylozoism and the 
pantheist- leaning “one life'* are 
never fur from Coleridge's thoughts : 

“ I cherish, I must confess, n pet 
system, a bye blow of my own Philoso- 
phizing ; but ... I must content myself 
with caressing the heretical Brat in 
private— under the name of the Zott- 
dynamic Method— or the Doctrine of 
Llle” {Letters, Iv. 956. October, 1819). 
Thus Coleridge never really gave up hfs 
commitment to the “ it is " . . . 
[Coleridge’s italics]. 

There is a slightly grudging nir— - 
why should Coleridge's famous line 
“Ol the one Life within us and 
abroad’’ be confined to the Errata 
except as punishment ?— and there is 
the attempt to save face in “ panth- 
eist-leaning ” (could anything be 
more pantheist thnn (he Onc Life 7), 
but nothing cun detract from the 
splendour of the concluding words : 
"Thus Coleridge never really gave 
up his commitment to the 1 it is 1 
For tho previous 322 pages of the 
book we have not been allowed to 
think of him as ever having been 
committed to It. Hud Professor 
McFarland begun from the aware- 
ness implied in his final concession, 
this might have been a very good 
book indeed, n book which instead 
of fudging chronology started with a 
serious consideration of the nature 
nnd sources of Coleridge’s early 
Unitarian pantheism. The accurate 
and penetrating scholarship now 
lavished nlmost entirely on German 
philosophers might have been 
applied first to Coleridge's school- 
boy rending of Plotinus, nml then to 
a detailed assessment of the relevant 
English thought. Instead of Spiuozn 
and Schelling -who of course have 
their place later in the story— wc 
should I mve been offered Hartley 
nnd Pricsllcy, and shown the curious 
reconciliation (reticulation If ever 
there was) between Priestley and 
Berkeley that is implied in “This 
Lime Tree Bower’ My Prison'’. 
Proper emphasis would have been 
given cn route to The Ancient Mari- 
ner und highly Important "Dun- 
geon " (excerpted from Osorio for 
Lyrical Ballad s\ We should have 
been led carefully through the period 
Iq 1797-98 at which Coleridge was 
not only, a pantheist himself but 
passed his pantheism on to Words- 
worth—” in all things/He saw one' 
life and felt that it was joy” (“The 
Ruined Cottage ", March, 1798 ) — 
and given a clear account of his 

E osilion at the moment in 1799 when 
e encountered German philosophy. 
We should then have been belter 



prepared to understand Lite period of 
transition in 1802 when, though 
writing to Sotheby that “ wc are all 
one Life ", and to Estlin that 
“Quakers nnd Unitarians arc the 
only Christians ", he had clearly 
become frightened of the Splnozislic 
implications of Unitarianism and 
was working towards nn acceptance 
of the Trinity. Finally wo should 
have reached Biographia, and been 
able to consider Coicrld-gc’s 
dependence ou Schelling— -plagi- 
arism, or mosaic— in the light 
of his own comparable early views, 
Then on into the three-volume 
Friend of 1818 and the Trinitarian 
orthodoxy of Coleridge's later years. 

But this is wishful thinking. What 
Professor McFarland in fact offers 
us is Coleridge and the Continental 
Pantheist Tradition. Those who wish 
to make use of his extensive and 
impressive learning must have this 
bias constantly in mind. This is a 
book dominated by German philo- 
sophers, a book in which Hartley, 
Priestley and Godwin occupy be- 
tween them a single Excursus Note, 
Refusal to admit Coleridge's early 
English-inspired pantheism has its 
influence on every aspect of Profes- 
sor McFarland’s thought. His treat- 
ment of Imagination provides an 
interesting example. The Primary 
Imagination — “a repetition in the 
finite mind of the eternal act of 
creation in the infinite 1 AM has 
transcendental implications that have 
an uncomfortably pantheist look 
about than. . 

So, as he has done before, Profes- 
sor McFarland takes evasive action, 
claiming a consistency between Col- 
eridge's early and later thinking that 
did not exist, and playing down the 
importance of Imagination as. ho had 
played down that of pantheism itself. 
“ What exactly does Coleridge mean 
by 1 imagination ' ? ”, he asks rhetori- 
cally : 

To tills tlic answer is clear : he means 
exactly wfmt we ail mean In ordinary 
itiHRitafte by^ the word imanlnation. 
[McFarland's italics.] By H imagi nation " 
Coleridge means what Descartes means 
by “ imaginatio whut Knnl means 
by “Einbildungskraft’’; wlini Words- 
worth means by “ iimistoutioa"; wliut 
Fichte, and Schelling, and Herder, nud 
the Schlogeis, and all others, mean 
wherever they refer to the imaging 
faculty. 

It Is these last Innocem-sccmlng 
words that are chiefly significant- : 
for fear of pantheism Imagination 
must be reduced to the' image- 
making faculty, the faculty that 
enables one to count sheep at night. 
Not for the first time in the book 
one cries out for n date — an honest, 
academic, substantively important 
date. Fn the late 1790s Coleridge had 
certainly used Imagination with this 
restricted sense : his letters of 1802, 
and, of course, Prelude Book XIII, 
<?f 1804, show clearly enough that he 
changed. 
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those who have raid the first tre- 
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Mian one of the shabby treatment of could do will 
a great proconsul by foolish, selfish, common ton 
near-sighted, envious or merely neg- Baldwin, Mae 
Icclful home-based poliliciRiis, all and Churchill 


too ready io lirive the wool pulled logelher everything "iCiS 

over their eyes by ait aggressive, more conspicuously than Balfour or berf wf use S m Cl,ated - 10 '°, wer lhe ^humous 

as»rr"s? aZ ^L™ uld zz h z sit , D „ as k ~ n s&ff ss™£ 

iwliticul urade was over. (Even so. nuncS lo^wRh* £±£? Efift *.?«*» promineni 


V ■ 1,1,1 aristocrats could make the too of the toi-v with ,\hin n r-. n k., . .. T , pcrtormuncc, 

in.™, very noir to prescnling it u. polilia.l S radc «,» over. (Even so. punclS boSi w«h r ™„™, 5 partl ^ larly , “A ori,cr P™minenl 
Mich, .Secondly, and rather surpns- one must admit th-u h .,i »h« ' .* jHl frequent, member of Congress apart from 

ingly, there Is some falling off of in ™ “.2 "H* ,cfl 7, li . ons Menon® received US 

narrative power. Somewhat less than 1922, the aristocratic windole mieht imidrfE? Th?h ! ? he rcsu,£ V lrca toient. As we well know, Nehru 

SST . .“ ^(^ *!' ih 'inal- J?. if “5 “■“y.5''*' “ « « .« »nd 


I«.te fc done io ihVinicnsdy dE j s hadmany hull, wVLTSad 

malic quality of lhe quurrcl between inclL "c.SN Arco DoLla’-Homc iftf'S T" “* n kcn . U P » s » ''^""urn. hm ll.c dej™ „f 
Kitchener and Cureon, culminating penullimiilc kick.) 8 M ’ " ,l ’ d lhe reflections emphasis that Mr. Das places on 

in (he Jailers resignation. Recounted ... , , 

in great circumstantial detail, its . r : ,, touches only lightly and 

impact tends to get blurred by the P eri P .ally on thc later stages of tx . , , 

sheer copiousness of documentary Curzou < career. What is more sur- KQfAt'tl n Is nf T) ^ _ 

quotation, whiph is rather too rarely P^JS'-for the reader who takes X did lldllo L 111 1 3.D113 

enlivened by the felicity of comment J, . of thl ? book hierally— is that A u Jr 

of which Dr, Dilks hns shown him- “ is o^Jy partially illuminating on its KKANCIS WEST : , lr *.-*,. 

self capable, rndcctf, to all but ,ncIian P h:tse - His orrissions, how- Hubei t ’ Mnmn* * -ri.- 4 . ■> ?■ he l? nson lliv, *s an Jca- 

specia lists .already immersed in the ev ? r ’ nre deliberate, for he is Pro-Consul lhC * mta * m jjj^ btographer and covers himself 

events of 1902-05 manv of these P rinwri] y »n international historian. . m . a ! a f m ?J e “Hurmg and elegant 


ihem seems deliW . 
P'^iuee an unbafaS 
However, if onc 
kind of thing j n 
gether with M r Dl /‘ 
«» dislike of AS'* 
jhlcction for vcrba£ ’ 
he remarks, how^r f 
P h ' m ! >y lhe gre« <rf f 
lineniii, there is much ^ 
his book, The aecouiHi! 

"cgotialions ^ 
pendence. for instant 

u C T? U * 
w 1 H 1 all the other a«o^ 

one attempting to writ . 
hlst °ry of the period-h 
appears to have enjoyed 
fldcnce of the 
Valabhbhai Patel, [fe. 
vidcs interesting mate* 
strained relationship bctit 
ha rial Ncthrii and Indij'jj 
dem, Rajendra Prasad, ^ 
a marked reluctance to « 
self to the role of cm 
monarch. Although « 
whether the inside i| 
offered by Mr. Das out 
other subjects will mk 
torian of modem India 1 % 
it will certainly provide his 
illustrative material aid 
occasional footnote. 

The book is embeliisW 
excellent photograph*, u 
deliciously ironical o» of 
side by sale with the Apl 
the door of the Rilz.llii 
advertisement for Eliubd 


specialists .already immersed in the V, *t u,le aeiibcrate, for he is Pro-Consul 

events of 1902-05 many of these P r j nwr| ly tjn international historian, w e 
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, r . . lt s . lri 'P, s 0 ? lhe prison Jkv. of an .ica- 

inc Austmliun aernic biographer and covers himself 
m a far more' alluring and elegant 
University Press, ^wtenal. From the moment the 
apadcimc sparring is over nnd ile.sh- 
— ■ .. . ■.... Hn<l-t>lood characters are introduced. 


machinations of the Villain, Lord shares Curzon's contempt for incidence. Until 1 9fi8 neither had nev ■ n n,tl \ , ! “ , 1,1 Syd ' 

Kitchener, ft was an odd accident of the i Indian pobticians of (his period Is been done justice to by writers either u L ‘ °yord, where he shone 
history that for three years the P ot certain ; he shows virtually no in the now or old world. The father * , as 11 c, “SMcist and a pugilist, 
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Deiween the two. So pertiaps 
was more irt Dcakin’s aMearanee at 

jhe hangmg ofNcd Keshan 



This association bctwi 
and M 11 r ray soon raised 
the propriety of lhe lii 
Lour. Murray not only pii 
to 11 committee of inquirj 
but seemed to give it in! 
that he ended up by btioji 
posiliuii of Lieutenant 1 
Deukin also had this gift 
minded talk and altvajs 
oil ton. Dr. West acquis L 
the charge of impropritiM 
seeking. 

l ; rom (hut point 
Papua were one. Bf ** 
paternalism he soon .twj 
people on the spot a ™ 
people in Canberra tow* 
one day potential Rfo®** 
would oc educated in ^ 
after it had made the wiy. 
silion from barbarism u c ' 

The tragedy of the 
stayed on in his position 
it was likely that the P 
colonial classroom «<j® 
imitate the way of It# 
teachers. It never ocean* 
ray that primitive pcop'jj 
fer to dance to lh« r 
rather than to his. HecMJ 
it was said, by 
when those winds, of 
to blow in the British 
they hud not died oui« 
ing Port .Moresby. 
look over in Pori MP{™ 
withdrawal of the while, 
likely to look wim* 
this pro-consuJ. 
likely to view - , 
West’s judicious fd 
summing up- The boor 
the end of one.ag r “‘“ . 
beginning of anoQier. . , 


Irish University Press, under this 
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I Strauss lived in his music, 
rest has very properly been 
to his art rather Phan to his 
ore mundane life. It is cassy 
erstand the comparatively 
spouse to intermezzo and 
domestica, which arc largely 
rejections of the life into the 
llihough cneh of these works 
jor contribution to Strauss’s 
j genres and displays oha rac- 
ily Slraussian panache and 
MQihip. 

pve to resign ourselves to the 
Strauss was a typical -speci- 
bf Wilhelm IPs prosperous 
pisie. bis private life typically 
kful. apart from the -again 
g-everyday problems of Ccn* 
&&pean families. The com- 
piwn many of his personal 
ppnitfd for his wide cultural 
wt mail have himself often 
tBomlom to which his family 
fete bear revealing witness. 
B > monument In his own 
fend he knew it. What else 
P® say those momentous 
B 1 am the composer of (lie 
■M/er", os he opened the 
i the invading Allies ? Very 
I® ‘nslinclivc cunning of his 
P ‘cmpcrnmcnt. slyly taking 
Bf C J. J“ e manic Ihut his 
ff^nt mid helped to create. 

Bulk Senuh's association with 


St muss was close : the doyen or 
Swiss music-critics, scholar, for 
many years the editor of Sflnveizer- 
Ist he Mmik zeiiitng. he belonged to 
the composer's intimate circle of 
friends. He has also edited five out 
of the ten extant volumes of Strauss 
letters. In the foreword to HUhani 
Strums : brief wechsel mil Willi 

Schuh he speaks of his 
hesitations about publication. He 
received some 200 letters from 
Strauss between 1936 and 1949 ; and 
since quite u few were written be- 
neath the shadow of the war and its 
aftermath. Dr. Schuh fell obliged to 
omit them. He specifies his editorial 
methods : they reflect both the sense 
of precision of the scholar and the 
responsible discretion of the friend. 
That some of the letters could not 
be printed in full is regrettable but, 
in the circumstances, unavoidable. 
Thus he resorts to dots —and re- 
mains silent about what they con- 
ceal. 

His relieunce is greatest with 
regard to his own part in the ex- 
changes : most of his letters to 

Strauss arc merely printed ns abs- 
tracts. The (onc of these pages is that 
of private conversations with an in- 
tellectual equal, and this compara- 
tively modest collection is indispen- 
sable to anyone who is not satisfied 
with the accepted portrait of the 
composer. There is much that is 
new, surprising and unexpected: 
Strauss had quite firm views on the 
history and development of his craft. 
Although we must view with equan- 
imity (he disparagement a composer 
feels and expresses towards his evil- 
temporary colleagues, Strauss seems 
to overreach himself when he dis- 
misses everything after Wagner. If— 
in an earlier collection edited by Dr. 
Schuh— wc are apprehensive about 
finding u highly offensive expression 
applied to the music of Schorl berg 
and Krenek, we note with some 
consternation the lengths to which 
he is capable of going. According to 
him. progress in musical history can 
be traced to the classics, beginning 
with Ihich up to Beethoven ; from 


then on it proceeds only via l.is/.t. 
Berlioz, Wagner, and “ my humble 
self 

Tn view of today’s producer-con- 
scious opera productions. Strauss's 
detailed instructions about the char- 
acters ot his stage works arc interest- 
ing. Oer Rosenkavulier is still, in 
1943, close to bis heart : he asks fen 
light, fluent tempi, natural dialogue 
free of Viennese languor ; Mozart, 
he says, not ljdiar ! In almost all the 
letters, but particularly in the earlier 
ones. Dr, Schuh’s attention is drawn 
to this or that new opera of his, now 
a premiere, now a revival : to a 
particularly congenial performer, or 
an understanding producer. 

Unfortunately there is only an 
index of names, though an index of 
Strauss’s own compositions would 
have been welcome. Ample foot- 
notes explain the less familiar names 
and other textual references. 

Dr. Grasbcrgcr’s Richard Straus* 
tint! die Wiener Oper is a study of a 
comparatively short period of the 
composer's career. Strauss's first 
contact with the Vienna Opera went 
back to 1910, when it was still the 
Hofopcr: he conducted there for the 
first time that summer, producing 
his Elektra. After .sonic initiu! cool- 
ness, coming more from the then 
music director. Felix Weingurtncr. 
than from the Viennese public. 
Strauss had congenial and generally 
sympathetic treatment from resident 
artists ; Vienna seems to have taken 
l lie composer of Der fiownkuvalii'i 
to its heart, though perhaps his 
association with Hofmannsthal also 
had something to do with it. In 
Berlin, however, where lie had been 
Hofkupellmcister, relations were 
strained because of his frequent 
absences. He left the German capi- 
tal, and on October II, (918, con- 
tracted to become co-direclor of the 
Vienna Opera with Frail/. Schalk. 
Even before the financial crisis 
which followed the war. there was 
some criticism of Strauss's appoint- 
ment. The identity of onc distin- 
guished opponent of the decision 
will come ns a surprise: no less than 
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the composer's friend and close cul- 
luboratoi, Hufmannsthul. 

in a letter lu Struihs, dated 
August. 1918 , Hofmannsthal gave his 
reasons witli characteristic candour: 

| feel . . . you -would have been the 
ideal person Ttu- the urucmly required 
re-vitalization of our Vienna /laus 
some fifteen years ago . . . but I lid 
longer believe that you still are; ... I 
feel you would submit to the demands 
of personal comfort, and to the egotism 
of the creative musician in you. in 
preference to the devotion that the 
building of a repertoire and the devel- 
opment of the Mozart and Wagner 
cycles . . . would demand. 

That they continued Lheir unique 
collaboration in spile of such out- 
spokenness is proof of the instinctive 
respect they had for each other's 
artistic ideals. 

The five years of the Schalk- 
Strauss eru wore onc of the most 
controversial periods in the history 
of Viennese music, and in retrospect 
it must be admitted that events 
proved Hofmannsthal correct. 
Strauss once again travelled loo 
much, appeared far more often else- 
where, nnd in general, according to 
Schalk, he had " done Lou little for 
the Hans". Finally, his co-director 
took advantage of the impending 
renewal of contracts, and submitted 
an application to his superiors re- 
questing sole directorial powers for 
himself, at least during Strauss's 
absences. Whereupon Strauss turqed 
his back on his post, and continued 
his freelance existence. Though 
Vienna honoured his sixtieth birth- 
day with a sumptuous premiere of 
Schlunohen, the freedom of lhe city, 
and the gift of a residence in Belve- 
dere, lhe real reconciliation came 
only in December, 1926. with his re- 
appearance nn the rostrum as con- 
ductor uf Elektra. The production of 
hiiiTinezzo fulluwed the next year. 

Dr. Cirusberger's book must be 
considered indispensable to Strauss 
research. Abandoning chronological 
sequence, it describes the various 
problems of opera direction, with 
extensive quota lion, devoting con- 


siderable space to managerial 
problems, programme schedules, 
bureaucracy and ensemble training. 
There arc further chapters sketch- 
ing the antecedents and successors of 
the Strauss era, but alas no full list 
of .sources or bibliography. 

Dr. Gcrluch's monograph exam- 
ines Strauss's methods nnd processes 
on the basis of selected passages 
from Dun Juan und Sinfouia donits- 
tiya. mid onc single act- more pre- 
cisely. certain scenes in that act- ol 
Der Rusenkttwilier. In the case of 
the first of these, the author's inter- 
est is focused on the harmonic 
events, and his analysis uims at 
Inying bare the typical Slraussian 
pattern of chord-progressions. Ex- 
amining the lultcr, he elaborates on 
this, and endeavours to work out a 
theory of *' tonal evolution " which 
he regards us the superstructure of a 
harmonic configuration, the ensem- 
ble of “ partial tonalities”: some- 
thing that' would explain the secret 
of colour in Strauss's music. He also 
extends his investigation to a study of 
Hofniannsthat's text, providing a re- 
vealing inquiry into the partnership 
between the two men. Even though 
the writing is of a serious, “aca- 
demic " standard, it reads easily, but 
it, does assume familiarity with tech- 
nical terms. The apparatus, loo, is 
exemplary: abundant annotation in 
the text und 11 well-organized bibli- 
ography. 

In view of {lie fairly copious 
source-material ' available, it seems 
odd that no documentary biography 
of Strauss has yet been undertaken. 
Walter Deppisch’s compilation is 
only a pailial answer. The author 
has made a gallant attempt: we are 
given a useful resumd oif Strauss's 
life and career, with whut might 
strike sumo readers us undue space 
given to an assessment of the operas. 
However, the documents which are 
otherwise Lhe main strength of this 
series contain very little that is 
unfamiliar, though it is convenient 
to have them assembled under one 
cover. There h one admirably 
characteristic glimpse of Strauss at 
skat, in a bierstubc. 


The results of research in, say, the 
figures giving dimensions of width 
and thickness of tho tongue in reed 
pipes of organs by Compenius, 
Schnitgcr, Oahniann. CavaiHd-ColL 
and in Toledo provide some of the 
most valuable parts of the book ; is 
it however conceivable that the ex- 
amples in the diagram of Principal 
scales, taken frpm “ outstanding 
organs of Western Europe ”, and em- 
bodying work of three Silbcrmanns, 
Schnitger, Dorn B&los. Antegnull, 
Riepp. as well as including renais- 
sance organs in Malmii and Lllbeck, 
could have, byen "selected entirely 
at random ” ? What luck I 

TTds book has the great advantage 
for English-reading people of. con- 
taining much more about Scandina- 
vian organs, old and new. in text and 
in the many photographs, than most 
of the current organ literature ; 
Maas LoreiHz, Frietsch. Cahmann 
father aqd son, and Cars tens are all 
given some fairly general treatment, 
and the surviving organs bn Gotland 


are analysed in the section on case 
design, onc of the best puib. of the 
book, It is unfortunate that the Ipn- 
gesL chapter, dealing wlfb national 
and historical types, is the least satis- 
factory and also the least necessary ; 
it is not quite a history, and for the 
most part it covers ground already 
trodden .pretty thoroughly in English. 

Nor is the -translation all il might 
be, and Indeed it could be hoped that 
an English version of the book (not 
simply a translation),, with more 
emphasis on technical and scientific 
aspects and less on specifications, 
could be produced. . Then this ex- 
cellent book would be even more 
essential to everyone with an interest 
jn the subject. Il is all too seldom 
that an organ builder of Mr. Ander- 
sen’s class and sensibilities gels into 
print, and his work should become 
required reading for professional 
students and all those with responsi- 
bility for the preservation, restora- 
tion and rebuilding of old organ?, and 
the creation of new ones. 
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E. M. HATLEY : 

A Preface to Hie Magic Flute - 
J7?pp. Denis Dobson. 42 2s. 1 . r’ 

If you take your children to hear 
The Manic Flute, they will probably 
ask you why the . “ goody ” Queen 
nnd her brave indies had to turn into 
“ buddies ”, Unquestionably, there is 
a change of slant, about a third of 
ttha way through. Whether Mofcart 
and Schikfloeder decided at this 
point to have a different ending to 
the story is another dialler. . Most 
people believe that the change of 
slant was due to a major change of 
plot. Mr. Batley disagrees— and. m&y 
well he right. 

Mr. Batley has sensibly decided to 
tell us a little of what, if wo had. the 
time and the energy, we cob Id read 
in the works of Egon Komorzynski 
and Otto Roihoiel; with, of course, 
some- thoughts of his own ks well. 
Plots of The Magic Flute kind were 
in the tradition of the Viennese 
popular .theatre, For .jnsfence, Hef- 
ner's Megdra, die jSirhterllche flex ? 
makes an entry very llkeTbal of the 
Queen . of the Night; she and 
another magic guardian (mule) ai'e-at 
loggerheads and both claim to - be 
goodies j Hans Wurst has to courtt 
“ one, two, er, • er . . 1 11 before 
dying; and there is a flying cloud, 
and an edifying end, , . , " J : 

Mr. Batley . is - also Informative 
about Scbiknnader’s. other works ; 
including: the vivid and original Die 
Lyr ailten,; for. which Schikppedcr 
may :f?) have' written the ..music 
himself, {Pace perttj [here really Is 
stylistic land other - evidence ! that 
Schikanedfcr hirmeff : waj the princi- 
pal ■auCbpr .of his ; plays and fibre iti; 
including The Magic ' vhitp, -TM/pre;, 




fa lory part of Mr. Bailey's Preface is 
worth having. 

Howeyer, thc:lusl two and fl half ' 
chapters, which discuss The Magic 
Flute itself, appear u> have taken 
Mr. Bntley out of his natural terri- 
tory. He still has some good things 
lb say. ' But he ■ is loo willing to 
believe that there must be a grain of 
truth, somewhere, in the eager anec- 
dotes of minor “ authorities ”, Ha h;is 
overlooked the post- 1964 literature, 
including the 1966 R.M.A. lecture by 
Peter Brahscombo which ' (among 
other things) destroys the credibility 
of several of ; the anecdotes in his 
book.. And he quite simply has not 
done some of the most elementary 
homework- oh 1 the 1791 documents, 
ft cannot bo true that Mozart “had 
no knowledge' of the text" on June 
12, 1791 ; he quoted 1 the text in a . 
well-known letter dated June IE in 
this year of grace it is strange to find 
anyone still , inferring - from lahn 
^ (1856) and Nisseti (1828) that the 
- bhdih was^ far hflvaclcdd*' by July! if: 
-Mozart dated'.]! “ 1m ’ Jullius", bar 
the two non-vocal hems which could 
(and therefore,. -had to) wait until 
September. By Mr,. Batley 's own 
reasoning il is. nonsense that the idea 
uf having a priests' march occurred 
to Schikancder on September 28. ; ft 1 
is clearly indicated in the libretto’ 
There qre, several other obvious and 
rather careless errors^ Carelessness is 
also Suggested, py the frequent print- 
ing; errors throughout the book-; in- 
1 eluding : a .delightful . ff Wbig-mafeing 
■squl" for ” perOckenmachcri^che 
Srele "Tit’s a nice, expression, either 
way). Tho .-presentation is mainly 
: unpolished, apd mildly unhelpful 
sp. quo has to consult the. Indpjs, only 
to fiod notable Dmj$sibns, : :• ' ; 
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Professor BMuinl treats his subject in 
four chapters dealing with the Caro- 
lingfan era, Saxon and Salian, the 
chivalric period, and, briefly, the fall 
of Ihc Hohcnsliiufcn, Each chapter 
gives an historical survey followed by 
same account of correspond! ns de- 
velopments in art. architecture, phil- 
osophy and literature. Apart from 
some of the theoretical passages 
which In their wordy abstraction 
savour of a particular brand of 
Teulonic-American English, the pit- 

falls of German GeistesgcachicJiic 
ore largely avoided, but only because 
the various manifestations of culture 
arc mainly discussed In isolation. 

The uuthor is a literary scholar 
and more than a third of the text 
concerns medieval literature, with 
Appropriate emphasis on Ihc Middle 
High German classical period. The 
literary commentary shows more ori- 
ginality than the prosaic summaries 
of political history, but u!so many 
errors of judgment in selection and 
evaluation, fn this respect Medieval 
Civilization in Germany compares 
unfavourably with another recent 
study. Dr. P. B. Salmon's Literature 
In Medieval Germany (19673, which 
shows that a comprehensive literary 
survey can successfully combine bal- 
anced scholarly comment with an 
introduction for a more general 
1 reader ; a bibliography which occu- 
pies two-flfihs of the work compen- 
sates for the danger of superficiality 
elsewhere. In his treatment of Caro- 
lingian literature Professor Biiuml 
rightly concentrates in the linking 
passages on the fusion of Classical, 
Germanic, and Christian elements, 
but in the discussion of Individual 
works, where lack of space makes 
only rho most cursory treatment 
possible, be presupposes knowledge 
• of the Germanic background, as 
regards both heroic themes and allit- 
erative verse, and prefers to make 
dogmatic statements about controv- 


ersial mailers of philological detail. 
, Value-judgments on works of the 
Old High German period nre rare 
and their uncompromising historical 
1 bias can result in absurdity : thus the 
traditional conception of an “ Olto- 
i nian Renaissance " in literature is 
rightly queried, but there arc no 
grounds for dismissing Hrotsvitha of 
Gandeisheim's dialogues ("one hesi- 
tates to employ the term ■drama”') 
in favour of her De gestis Oddonis / 
imperatoris merely because the 
former found no imitators while the 
encomium stands within an historical 
tradition. 

The attempt to relate the Early 
Middle High German period to the 
cultural background results in the 
comment that the Annoliet l fc. 1085- 
1105) possibly represents the first 
instance in which “ political accom- 
plishments fn the service of the 
Church " are made the basis of a 
claim to canonization— an astonish- 
ing statement even if the most ob- 
vious earlier examples which spring 
to mind come from Scandinavian 
rather than German history. With 
liter m-y works of similar date there is 
likewise an undue emphasis on the 
“ Cluniac ascetic " interpretation 
which prevailed in u past genera- 
tion: Professor Biiuml admits in a 
note that the approach "sorely 
needs revision”, but seems unaware 
that scholarship subsequent to Fried- 
rich Hecr's A rtf gang Europas (1949) 
has made this revision fact. The 
bibliography adds to the false 
impression that the most modern 
scholarship is incorporated in (he 
book by quoting only the dales of 
recent reprints of several earlier 
studies, while the chronological table 
can mislead by the over-simplified 
dating of literary works (“ c. 725: 
probable composition of Beowulf '*) 
and their inclusion with historical 
events in a single time-chart. 

In die section on the classical 
period, almost as much spnee is 
devoted to tho Falcon Song of the 
KUrenbergcr as to the whole of 
Early Middle High German litera T 
lure, though the early data of the 
pown and the problems of its in- 


terpretation hardly make It a satis- 
factory introduction to the courtly 
love-lyric as the author intends ; the 
notion that it " gives symbolic struc- 
ture to the concept of courtly love " 
is only convincing if one accepts 
Professor B& unit's provocative rejec- 
tion of the differences between the 
early Austrian lyric and that of later 
poets. The problem raised by this 
rejection is avoided by devoting only 
ten lines, apart from n fleeting 
reference to Dlclmar von Aist, to 
the lyric poetry between the KUrcn- 
berger and Walther von der Vogel- 
weidc: a cursory discussion of Rein- 
mar von Hagennu which is self- 
contradictory (the lyric “ now served 
the purpose, in part, of solving 
intellectual problems arising from 
the convention of courtly love ”, but 
in the example quoted as an instance 
of this in the following sentence, 
“there is no attempt to resolve the 
problem ”). In his insistence that 
Walther too never deviates from the 
fundamental tenets of hdhe minne 
and his reduction of n definition of 
courtly love to its lowest common 
denominator, " the lover’s eagerness 
to serve his beloved ”, thio author is 
perhaps influenced by the most 
recent studies of Peter Dronke and 
others, though these works are not 
acknowledged. 

Professor Biiuml recognizes, but 
does not rise to, the obvious chal- 
lenge posed for a work of thin kind 
by Wnlther’s gnomic verse, which 
could have been used to a much 
greater extent to illustrate the corre- 
spondence between contemporary 
politics, philosophy, and the arts. 
Such parallels arc rare in the book 
and— apart from a contentious in- 
terpretation of the Ntbehmgenlied in 
terms of medieval power-politics 
which ultimately rests on the ten- 
uous reading of a single word of the 
text— seldom go beyond the crude 
equations of Reinninr von Hagenau 
with “ the Romanesque perception 
of * reality ’ ", Walther with early 
Gothic, Neidhart von Reuenthal 
with later Gothic art, and the struc- 
ture of the courtly epics with the 
Gothic cathedral, 
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WERNER JL GUNDERSHEIMER 
(Editor) i 

French Humanism, 1470-1600 
269pp. Macmillan. £2 15a. 

I 1 . 

Macmillan's new series of “ Stratum ” 
book*, containing " fundamental " 
reprints from scholarly journals, 
where necessary in translation, does 
not at first sight inspire confidence. 
It fs not easy- tp find a dozen import- 
ant and original articles of the right 
length, distinguished both./ for the 
excellence of their, scholarship and 
tHq breadth of their coverage, which 
do not significantly overlap but which 
make a convincing volume when put 
together with an introduction: and a 
fe\y “ suggestions, for further read- 
ing”. Confidence is not restored by 
the assertion that , this volume deals 
With an "often npglected area” of 
European history or by the blurb's 
unremitting insistence that both the 
advanced student and , the ' general 
reader will profit from this “ stimulat- 
ing' selection from . the significant 
scholarship of recent times ”, , ' 

. . ' . Kpwever, “the ^general editor bui 
‘■picked team carefully. The editors' 
;'of; the . “forthcopjlnk titles:'*' pro 
undeniably, conscientious tehajars : 
. and Pfofe^sor- Gundmheiiper! bim- 
aelf the .author pfa useful monograph. 
^oplpujsJi Roy. ekpresses In a help- 
' . ^ : Introduction the more 1 moderate 

ambition of 'introducing 'the period 
and some of its •important scholarly 
authprl^ md; ptbbjcrrts “fto a wide : 

■audience? iilth. he 
Succeeds rc&spqably ’ weU. r This 
yofltHUb Is an 1 n tel lkan t> wid 
lntrodutuon --toi: ,fc ,aubjeot -ddr 
students of the: Frenahyrinalssaneftf ■: 


The choice of articles is bound to 
appear arbitrary. But here at Ienst is 
Renaudet in 1957 reflecting on Paris 
from 1494. to 1517 in a last paper ho 
wa« too ill to deliver, putting the 
record straight, here and there modi- 
fying, the emphases and even the 
conclusions . of Prirfforme et 
humqnlsme and now made available 
in English. Here too is a vintage 
piece of Lucien Febvr* from 1941, 
idiosyncratic and allusive as over, 1 
but flrmly demonstrating the sort of 
important conclusions to be gained 
from -comparing the documents in 
different French, provincial archives, 
Among other excellent pieces here 
happily preserved in English are an 
' Important . article by , Raymond 
Lebfcgue on (be Christian interpreta- 
tion of p^gan authors, an essay by 
Professor .Eugene Hide ,'on Lefivrp 
. d’Etaiples and his circle, and an.artlcle 
. by Lucien Romjer on flip importance 
of. Lyon. • ; . • ■ . '■ 

: Hepry Hofiiik's article on thtee 
interpretations off the French renais- 

■ ^nce'ygivep u ; useful ' brief guide tq 
llw position in I960 afyhougfc. 

■ still., MpftH as an. -, intrbd^ctionj 
. akeady needa ta ,be , modified 'in the 
; light, of more recent Work. And, as 
; Introductory' . material : for the 

neophyte, N* . MJ ■ Sutherland’s 
; ajfHcld j on ' ' Parisian 'life, . H.-J. 
Martin op. What Parisians read ; in 
,thb-, .^jx'teenth.' ..centuryi’-ifapd . the 


which, pace the blurb, will be of 
much greater interest to the begin- 
ner than to rhe advanced student. 


Otto -Bpnesch'a He 
tM Rcmfsmice jn Northern 
Europe all , their places > in 
thjirvolujpe i WUb.dlBUnc« 9 n. Rudolf 
HjnieJrs article ott printing inFranca 
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It is precisely because of the obvi- 
ous utility of so much of this mate- 
rial for beginners that the inclu- 
sion of Paul F. Geisemlori’s some- 
what peripheral reflections on Lyon 
and Geneva and the frankly mislead- 
ing revaluation of Hellenism in 
France by Linton G Stevens can be 
■ most strongly criticized. Was Budd 
“much more orthodox” than 
Erasmus ? It is at least controver- 
sial to say of him that “ bis narrow 
conception of Greek philosophy * is 
unenlightened and that he “ foils to 
understand frhal the Greeks meant 
by paldela':, The faJlilre, If there 
was one, derived from Aulus Gellius, 
But the great weakness of this re- 
valuation of HeUeoism lies In the 
absence of any convincing explana- 
tion of its assorted facte, with the 
resu h that all . foe perspectives go 

wrong ind. that recourse has to be 

K 10 e ! ude «M MljtD- 

aes of historical explanation. 

* iJ[ he I merely Perfunctory' list of bits 
pieces ,^oij t-df-da (c classics, and 
; ftrbitranly chosen monographs makes 

ttn3 eS , ll0DS u f0r 

' ;^°;i derl TO. but indexis good 

and the whole volume, in spite of 

i ?i° syfncrasies j occasional lapse, of 
jadginem, and signs q£ dqting may 

L P /^ C ;U f 6f “ l wbo want 

r tb ; thf general au b- 

::Ssffasssr.eas 

‘SSSfv e ^ en ’f ten the-reprinte 

TS: or wor ^ d 


A synthesis of twelfth-century cul- 
ture as a whole is crammed into a 
single garbled paragraph character- 
ized by the catchwords “ nominal- 
ism ", " philosophy " Mnriolatry ”, 
“ Gothic ", '* secular ", " individ- 

ual ", More successful is the compari- 
son of the lack of perspective in 
medieval painting to the absence of 
three-dimensionality in courtly litera- 
ture. This leads, however, to the 
insistence on n critical approach to 
medieval literature exclusively in 
terms of medieval modes of percep- 
tion, the weakness of which is be- 
trayed both in polemic against those 
who do not share Professor Bltunil’s 
opinion about how medieval man 
actually did perceive the real world 
and the ideal world of the romance, 
and in the author's inevitable lapses 
into a “ modern " approach in his 
own better critical pnssuges, ns when 
he states that Tristan and Isolt fall in 
love “ unintentionally and therefore 
without guilt ”. 

The rcuder's effort to relate the 
text and the often poorly reproduced 
plates is not made easier by the 
■separation of commentary, notes, 
plates, and notes on the plates. More 
serious in a work of this nature is 
the failure to integrate text nnd 
illustration. With their repciitive 
sequence of imperial seals, coins and 
signajurcs and over-simplified maps, 
the line-drawings show little imagi- 


nation ; while ifo . 
descriptions of ihe v S 
convey Imle bec^S 
is not relevant. The £ 
Ih. church at CawSI 

axial organization 0 f ^ 
arches of i| 10 arcad ®* 
sequence of pm,!* L? 

column, pillar tSet 

divides this a:q„ encc £ 
supports. Similarly ^ 
(Ilvulcs the twelve os2 
galleries above the aislJS 
The emlre set h ftiE 
supporting arches, each d 
compasses two of tb« 
ingn series of twice three 

The render who turns tot 
ponding plate for chat 
have to be coniem sin 
typed picture of the to* 
church I 

. The fairest judgment a 
is that, for the generJi 
least, it will provide a \ii 
sion, if not a fuily-bsla 
accurate analysis o( the ^ 
task of describing a “ro 
in a manner which kg 
well ns concise and cwy 
poses intractable pcobks 
fining his study more cfet 
own field Professor Bj'u 
have achieved the greattri 
two companion vdow 
scries, H. Arbman’s ffi ft 
D. M. Wilson’s TVwdqW 


Royal blow-out 


JOYCELYNE G. RUSSELL : 

The Field of Cloth of Gold 

248pp. Roulledge and Kcgnn Paul. 
£2 5s. 

The extravagant splendour of the 
meeting between the Kings of 
France and England in 1520 has pas- 
sed into legend, and has provided 
evidence for u good many gener- 
alizations about the nature of Ren- 
aissance monarchy. Dr. Russell has 
written the first full-length study of 
the episode, and has carried out her 
task so thoroughly that it is unlikely 
that we shall ever know much more 
about the events near Calais between 
June 7 and June 24, 1520, or tho 
physical preparations for them. His- 
torians of the period will admire the 
skill with which she has exploited the 
available sources, and the good 
judgment shown ' in resolving dis- 
crepancies and other problems aris- 
ing from them, They will find the 
book useful as a source of evid- 
ence for the history of Renaissance 
festivities, courtly manners, and 
luxuries in costume, food, and build- 
ing.' For the social historian this rep- 
resents one extreme on the scale — 
that of the greatest opulence of 
which the sixteenth century was: cap- 
able^-and contrasts in an extraordi- 
nary fashion with the life of peasants 
or artisans. 

To professional historian and 
general reader alike, The Field of 
Cloth of Gold will give a strikingly 
vivid picture of a specific event, 
attractively and clearly presented. 
If It occasionally descends into mere 
cataloguing, it is for the most part 
: very readable and avoids' excessive 
repetition in describing a vety 
repetitious fortnight; A great deal 
of scholarship has gone into the clo- 
oidatiotrdf the elaborate symbolism 
0f JfTrJky ana apparel, and Ja 
establishing the exact order of 
events; but it is worn lightly enough 
hot to weigh down the text. There 
ere a few points on which more 
tnioimation would have been wel- 
come: ihc strange firework dragon 
whioh alarmed the superstitious' 
when let off during the High : Mass, 
for one: It would also have been 

to h *y® at le ast an estj- 
mate of the cost of the Whole affair, 

L&T 1 l reasu ««* If not to ihe 
iraliyidiials who took part. 1 Ffrurta 

FrenS? r » y ? 00,00 ? llvres for . the 
French tent* and pavilions, and 

^EmI ?^ 8 ' 000 011 P rov}slon s for 

have »b eew* 
fr&oti°d« bf^the fufl cosl ahd »US- ; 


gest timt both kings road 
an iilarming propwlks 
. annual revenue In ihu A 
‘ magnificence. But in pa 
ns thorough nn nccooci ■ 
is likely to ask for. 

I Doubts begin to arist* 
the larger context of (M 
j ing is considered. Dr. 

, w acquainted with (fit ^ 
history of the period, fofi 
R pi elation of ihe motive d: 
e fici pants is not always wrj# 
As Professor J. J. Soso* 
suggested in his recent bsf 
: the king, Henry VIII id 
5 were probably in more 
} they have generally 
for. The Cardinal Dvajjw 
' to cut a great figure 
; stage, but he thought ifl ■ 
diplomacy, not of w«- 
brought together not w 
kings but also iho mapi 
[ respective courts, inJJJ 
encounters between .ew* 

' of different nationauW 
; exception rather than 

1 not entirely naive for Wo« 

that personal acquaj 
make Englishmen 
treat their French nej 
embodiment of di 
Immorality. ■ and dgJL 
animbsity to the 
1 remembered chiefly ^ 
Invaders. • Just 
; and festivities cou^, 

' and Renaissance n^, 

' political aims of . Jf 

were a blend of J” 4 

cism and new ^ 

, Russell’s suggest on W^ 

tlon... was to deceive 2 

, than a Uttlc ungenerous 
doubtless saw 9 

and the author Is rijF. . jj 
obsession with Ital u - ** 
have been sincere, 
desire for English fn 

These diplomatic qj 
Withamorefu^^ft 
this; book. In tbc Wtgj, 
age Is paid to l& e 
FrapeesA.Yat«oflrf 

Renaissance mmd, w ^ 

gpod deal of the 
cites relates to thisjjg 
returns to It in JjJJ.? jdtt, 
•dives an of CW* 

events at the 
as they Would sjr>» ^ 
and informed 
not .aa M 

•&cuirtask,.buntis^ 
••CWoOlIeofr ^QBk*^'“.v 
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I publishing trade 

kind from “The Memorial 
primers and Booksellcis of 
" (1774). a document pre- 
to have been written by 
foiilis and addressed to the 
rf Commons. Slated baldly, 
irastances of the “ Memo- 
e lhal It was one of many 
which sought to uphold the 
which the Edinburgh book- 
i| ssancJer Donaldson had 
r his “country brethren " in 
1 those works which were 
■protected by the Copyriglq 
N7W. 

l eighteenth-century reprint 
as largely a pirate trade, 
a the classic stronghold of 
ud with strong supporting 
om Scotland and Holland, 
tern reprint trade is alto- 
differeiit kind of trade; 
not the complication of 
property infringement ; and 
|y the modern trade no 
ivolves the fresh selling of 
type but operates with the 
'the most refined photolith- 
1 techniques. Oddly enough 
K long been accustomed to 
ft publishing of important 
ffijjl sources, the volumes 
Early English Manuscripts 
Ptknilc" and their Tcc- 
fiouoierparts coming readily 
R. But iheso were restricted 
uof manuscripts in the costly 
|e process, whereas the 
Sttprinl trade is concerned 
BstoSywIth the printed word 
ft reproduction in as durable, 
Pud ittractivc a form as 
gt Although the central thrust 
ik^ K So obviously directed 
type of library, it is 
Big to see that the educa- 
^^iiraiions of this new 
■ngh are not forgotten by 
p like Jonnthmi Cape, 
ftciorical and scientific study- 
ftlhe delightful “ Jackdaw ” 


Shopping in 
the reprint 
supermarket 

by a librarian 


inohnlrf nf scries ' «ppo;il tn the more 

imaginative teachers at secondary 

f U BP?i level (and. one gathers, to house 
i Holland. dccoralors) . 

le is alto- _ 

of trade ; O yer { ‘ ie P n5f ' ,ve yvars the reprint 
ication of industry has strongly attracted the 
nent ; and attentions of academic librarians. So 
trade no potent is this influence that many 
are M ^* n 8* al niosl with an air of 
S ph otolith* tiisbelief, whatever became of two 
llv cn ouch °ti lcr very recent revolutions, micro- 
stomed to niethods and xerography 7 And the 
important answer is not at all simple. The most 
volumes generally accepted micro-method is 
lanuscripts still the 35mm. film, and it would 
heir Tee- appear to hold sway for manuscript 
ng readily re production, for the reduction of 
the costly newspaper archives to manageable 
:reas the proportions, and ns Ihe basic medium 
concerned of such documentary empires as the 
inted word Mormon vaults at Salt Lake City, 
is durable. Xerography will always have a spe- 
form as vial place for the individual order 
Ural thrust for specified pages of a printed text 
ly directed and for the reproduction of the non- 
brary, it is commercial thesis. Rut photo! ilho- 
(he educa- graphic reprints nre uncompromis- 
this new Tngiy directed at library accession 
rgotten by policies, and the degree of planning 
Ein Cape, and design which has gone into 
tifie study- many of tne better series unquest ion- 
Jackduw " ably gives them great impact. The 


librarian— although many of his 
problems, in the face oE this tide, are 
of an administrative order— will 
need to have a picture in his mind ol' 
the evolving pattern of production. 
Only when he has seen the intellec- 
tual implications of this revolution 
in publishing will lie be able to make 
rational responses. 

An obvious pattern in which to 
attempt to plot a course through the 
accelerating output would be iu 
think in terms of scale of produc- 
tion. The mammoth firms (Kraus, 
Johnson, Ac.), significantly evolving 
from lurgc-senlc periodical back- 
number enterprises, have huge cata- 
logues which offer un enormous 
variety or titles of both hooks and 
journals. Smaller enterprises, nor- 
mally with more Intense specialisms, 
sometimes icun heavily on the stimu- 
lus of one academic institution. Thus 
the association between the Scolur 
Press and Ihc University of l eed> 
School of English will be obvious to 
British librarians ; and that berween 
the Olitu Press “ Angllslica and 
Americana ” series and the Univer- 
sity of Mtlnstcr k another outstand- 
ing example of academic involve- 
ment in (lie reprint trade. Moic 


realistic, however, would be an 
approach on the basis of types of 
material available, regardless of the 
publishing firm involved. Here a 
sensible basis of classification would 
relate to form of material on the one 
hand, and subject on the other. 

This line of approach will inevi- 
tably lend us into arcus of cross- 
classification, but the form category 
would ccrtninly include standard 
authors’ collected works, standard 
periodicals and scries, and general 
library catalogues, reprints of which 
can be found scattered through the 
publishers' lists. There can be no 
questioning the value nnd attractive- 
ness of the periodicals available ; 
and. to mention but one, ihe Kraus 
version of The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine combines the virtues of the fresh 
press products with the indefinable 
atmosphere of the original, its mel- 
lowness and “clubby " feel, emanat- 
ing, in part, from the perfect balance 
of setting in the double-columned 
pages. Catalogues produced from 
cards can never bo aesthetically 
pleasing, nnd some of those pro- 
duced may well be fnultcd an other 
grounds, not the least of which 
would be Ihc question whether they 
were necessary at all. The Trustees 
of the British Museum were them- 
selves responsible for the reprint of 
their own splendid Catalogue of 
Printed Books, nnd one is tempted to 
say that of all the reprints on the 
market this is certainly the one fun- 
damental choice fur all academic 
libraries. From n more specialized 
point of view the McGraw-Hill 
announcement of their plans for The 
Rosen bach Catalogues h one of the 
mure exciting developments. 

It is the category of publication 
along subjects, however, that librari- 
ans and scholars in general will deem 
to be the heart of the matter. 
On Ihc most diffuse level is the 
Greenwood press programme of 
selected texts from the American 
Library Association's “ Books [or 


College Libraries ”, a list which no 
doubt lias a certain functional valid- 
ity, but which appears very dull to 
Ihc British eye. Equally diffuse 
within its basic theme is the moie 
distinguished ” Anglistica and Amer- 
icana ” series of Georg Olms ; cover- 
ing significant texts within English 
and American literary fields, this 
programme constantly surprises in 
its choices, ns it hns recently done 
with Gough's edition of Britannia. 
and Wood’s Athenae Oxonienus. 
From Brussels, Editions Culture et 
Civilisation covers Ihc classical and 
medieval worlds, with understand- 
able leanings towards France. It is 
when these attempts at theme pro- 
grammes arc iit once more concen- 
trated in subject-matter and source 
that we begin to sec quite new vistas. 
Kraus Reprints, for example, are' 
now using H.M.S.O.’s Sectional 
List No. 24. British National Ar- 
chives, with reprint prices superim- 
posed. to ndvcrli&c a publishing ven- 
ture of staggering opportunities for 
historical research. On a similar 
scale and using primary source 
material of equal importance is the 
present issue of British parliamen- 
tary papers by the Irish University 
Press. The Shannon conception, if 
anything, actually improves on the 
organization of existing collect ions 
of such papers, in that within the 
general collection it will single out • 
seventy- five “ significant subject 
areas ” as research units and suppl) 
each unit with its own indexes and 
critical colmrentaries, Thus research 
cores on. say. Australia or the 
employment of children in the In- 
dustrial Revolution, or Ihe slate 
trade, will be established as the series 
evolves. The planning which hns gone 
into these volumes is matched by the 
standards of physical production 
But then the Irish have always hud 
an excellent sense of design, ns am 
scanner of their tourist brochures 
will verify. And. not content with the 
parliamentary programme, the Press 
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Dordbeiler, Man.. Sen 
Frnnoisco. Kyoto. 1961-1964 
rtollihound $62.00 
paperbound $54.00 


A Maaa/iuc of Poetiy 
Voli. 1-10 (ail pi'bL» • ■ 

New York, ate. (923/ 24 -1939/ 40 
cloihbouna ,$83.1)0 
paperbound $71.00. • 

Penguin New- Writing - 
Nos. 1-40 (all publ.) . i ’ . 
London, 1940-1950 

chthboimd $,36000 
paperbound $320.(10 ( . 

Personal Landscape 

London, 1942-1944 , , 

clotljhpund — Voli. '. 1-2 in 1 ^ unit 


Poetij' nnd Poverty 

Nos- 1-8 tell publ.) , . 

■ London, I949>I9S4 

.ctoilfbound to. f r®i. $ 20-00 

Poetry Ireland 
Nw.l;l8 (all nubl.) - 

JoihboHod in I mil $27.50 


Poetry Quarterly 

Villa, I, i m. 2-15, no, I (all publ ) 

- ttsjfab 

papcrliDiiml $98.00 

Poetry Review 
Vols. 

London, J912-I957 
cblhboiuid $926.00 
paperbound $790.00 

Realist 

A Journal of ScleniKk Ifnmanbin 
Volt. 1-3 (all pnUj 
London, 192.9-1930 
clothboitnd $72.00 
papnboiuul 564 00 

Review 
Nos. 1-15 

London, 1962-1965 
Mostly In tin original. edition 
cloihbound $53.00 
paperbound $43.00 

Seven . 

Nos. 1-8 (oil publ.) . 

' . Taunton, Pngland. 1938-1940. 
cloihbound la- 1 lof. 517.00 

Signatures 
Work ta PfOHrcM 
. Nos. 1-3 (all nubl.) . 

Detroit. 1936-1937/ 38 
cloihbound In 1 volume $20-00 

Tamarack Review 
■ Nos. 1-21 and Ocii. Index I-lt 
. (Jn no. 21) . i 

"Taronlo, 1936-196) . . 
r ci&hbeuHd $125.00.. 

'• paperbound $105.00 • . , ( 

, Transform a (fop 
Noe. 1-4 (all publ.) 

■ LbndOB,: 1943-IM5 ■ : 

cloihbound $48.00, : • 

- paperbound $40.00 


View . . . 

SeifCH 1 i no*. 1-12' (nil publ.) 

, .New York, 1940-J942 • 

oloiMionitd'in 1 vot. $30,00 
■StncK 2 : nos. 1-4 lull publ.) 
No* York, 1942-1943, , 
chthboimd hi I rot. $24.00 
Scries J ! nos. 1-4 (all publ.) 

New York, 1943 , . 

rloihhouml tn I voL $28.00 
Series 4 i nos. 1-4 (all pnbl.) 
New York. 1944 _ 

rloihhound In 1 vol. 528.00 
Senes 7 : nos, 1-6 fall publ.) 

New York. 1945/47 
tdpihboHTvl In I vol. $38.00 
Complete >rl clothhou nj $148.00 

Vtileea 

• VoU. .1-5. 

Looilnn, 1919-1021 

. t hlhbaund $64.00 
IHtperbOHitd $56.00 

Wind und Iha Rain 
Vols. 1-7 (nil publ.) 

Ixinrion. 1941/42-1951 , . 

rhth bound. $74.00. 
pnptrhoiutd $67.00 

Winter's Tales' 

Voh. 1-8 

‘ London, 1955-1962 . 

Purity tn the original edition 
ilQihbotmd $99.00 

World Review 

. 0.5. t vols. 1-9 (ell publ.) 
London. |93&-1»40 

• thflhbifund $254. 00 

fencton. 1940-1949 
clothbound $594.00 , : 

- paptrbaond $522,00 ,. - 

N.S. nos. 1-50 (all pilblj 

• London. ;I949.)»$ - ' 


clotlitiowtti $246 00 
piptrbointd tZKLQO 


Transition _ , 

Editor e Rajtt Neooy X 

Vols. 1-7 rfro*. 1-37 : all pobl.) A OuerterN Kceidf ' 

dothbound $186.00 
papecbtpmd $161.00 


r/orfiAound XS9.00 
paperbound $25,00 , 


i the above titles muy be obtained upon 
>e pleased to supply brochures giving foil 
and Africon Little Magazine, ftprints. TUe ■ 
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included in a 56pp btochure entitled [ ,r 77/e Slack Experiences 
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The tradition of dissent in England 
examined in a wide- ranging reprint senes... 

Radical 
Periodicals of 
Great Britain 

„ . , „ I Protest Literature of the 
Period 1 1 i nc } us trlal Revolution 

Part 2... available Spring 1970 

Black Dwarf 

Vols. 1-12 (all publ.). London, (A 17-1824. $ 459.00 

Cobbalt'i Pollllonl Rog later 

Vols. 1-69 (all publ). London. 1802-1635. $1950 00 

Cooper’* Journal; or Unlellcmd Thinker and Plain Speaker lor Truth, 

Frootfom and Progress 

floe. 1-30 (all publ.l. London IHCO. $ 23 50 

DIplamallo Review 

Vors. 1-25/ #1 with Supplement Nos 1.01 (all puhl.l- London, 1855-1881. $ -120.00 

Gauntlol (CarJIle) 

Nob. 1-60 (all publ.). London, 1833-1634. , I 7000 

Hornld To The Tradee' Advocate and Co-opsiallva Journal 

Noa. 1-36 with Appendix (ail inrbl ) Glasgow. 1830-1631. $ 29.00 

Labourer; A Monthly Magnzmn ol Poulins, Literature, Poetry, Ac. 

Vols. 1-4 (all publ.l- London. 1847- 1848. $ 55.00 

Lenoaehlre and Yorkshire Co-operator nnd Useful Classes 1 Advocate 
Series 1 - Nos. 1-0, 1831 (All publ 1. 

Series 2: Nos. M2. 1831-1632 (nil publ.). 

Series 3: Nos. 1-10. 1B32 tall and last publ.). Manchester, 1B31-1832. $ 18.00 

Mon 

Vols. 1-4 (all publ.]. London. 1B28-1029. $ 150.00 

London Co-operative Magazine 

Vols 1-4/ #3 (all publ) London. 1626-1030. $ 65 00 

Movement; Anli-perascuiion Gazette and Register of Progress 
Vols. 1-2 (l.e., nos. 1-60) (all publ.). London. 1643-1045. $ 27.50 

Northern Tribune; A Periodical lor the People 

Vols. 1-2/ #9 (ell publ ). Nswcn&lle-npon-Tyne, 1854-1855- I 27.00 

People; Their Rights and Liberties. Thmr Dulioa and Their interests 
Senes 1: Vols. 1-3 (La., Nos. 1-157 1. 1840-1851 (all publ ). 

. Sene* 2: Vols. 1-2 (La., Nas. 1-40). 1661-1652 (all and last publ.). 

Worlley. 1848-1052. $ 155 00 

People's Paper; Champion of Political Juslice and Universal Right 
Nos. 1-331 (all publ.). London. i652-iF r a $ 955 00 

PoIUIcdI Letters and Pamphlets by Will lam Carpenlar 

Nob. 1-34 (ell publ.). London, 1630-1831. i 47.50 

Republican 

Vols. 1-14/#25 (all publ.). London. 1819-1826, $ 475 00 

Reynolds 'a Political Inslruotor 

Nos. 1-27 (all publ.). London, 1849-1850. $ 44 50 

Union; A Monthly Record of Moral. Social, and Educational Progress 
Noe. 1-10 (all publ.). London. 1842-1643. $ 23.00 

Working Man; A Weekly Record ol Sooial and Industrial Progress 
Series 1 ; Noa. 1-26 (all publ ). 

Series 2; Nos. 1-25 (all and last publ.)^. London. 1866, $ 135.00 

Part 1.,. available, for immediate delivery 

British Labourer's Protector and FBdory Child’s Friend 

Nob. 1-31 (all publ.). Leeds. 1B32-1833. $ 12 50 

Corponlor'a Monthly Political Magazine 

Vols. 1-2/ #2 i ail pub I.). London, 183 M 832. $ 21.00 

Chartist Circular 

Vols. 1-2 (Lo., nos. 1-146) (ell publ ). Glasgow, 1639-1842. $ 45.00 

Crlila and Nailonnl Co-operative Trades and Union Gazoila (Robert Owen) 
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$ 150.00 


$ 155 00 
$ 955 00 
i 47.50 
$ 475 00 
$ 44 50 


Vola. 1-4 /#20 (all publ.). London, 1632-1834. 

Economist; A Periodical Paper . . . Explanatory ol Ihe New System of 
Society Projected by Robert Owen 
Vots. 1 2 (l.e., nos. 1-52) (all publ.). London, 1621-1822, 

Flsoi Papers; Being Lotiera . . . tram Richard Oasller with Occasional 
Communications Irom Frlenda 
Vola. 1-4 (all pub].). London, 184 1-1844. 

FrG a Enquirer x 

Series 1 ; Vols. 1-3 (all publ.). London. 1625-1628. 

Series 2: Vols. 1-5 (all publ,). London, 1828-1633, 

Series 3: Vols. 1-2 (all and fast pub).). London, 1833-1835, 

Gorgon 

N6e. 1-49 (all publ.). London, 1 BIB-1819. 

London Phalanx 

Nos. 1-59 (all pubM. LondoA, 1841-1843. 

MoDouall'a Chartist Journal and.Tr Bdes' Advocate 
Noa. 1-27 (all publ.) Manchenlor, 1841. 

National; A Library !or Ibp People 

[Nos. i-26) (all publ.). London, 1839 . A - •, ’ 

National Reformer and Manx Weekly Review of Home and Foreign Affairs 

• 'N.S.: Nos. 1-35 (ell publ.). Douglas, Isle of Man, 1646-1847. 

Naw Moral World (Robert Owen) ■ ■ • • 

Vols. 1-13 (all publ.). London, Manchester, 1834-1845. 

PfllfpnUiropIsl ■ , 

Vols. .1-7 (all publ,). London, 1611-1819, , 

Pioneer 1 or Grand National Consolidated Tradee 1 Union Magazlni 1 
Nos, 1-44 (all publ.). Londdn,. 1033-1034. 

Politics for ihe People . 

Vofs. 1-2 (all publ.). tondon, 1794-1795.; V ■" " . 

• Poo/ Man'* Advocate and Workman's Guide, . 

; Nps. 1-50 (all publ). Manchester, 1832-1633. . • V. 1- 

Poor Man's Guardian , 1 *'■ . i 


is siCiidily building up « first-class 
nc| of " Fundamental Source 
Hook'” relating to Ireland. 

Perhaps it is of the nalunil order 
of things lh:il l he historical sciences 
arc the fields most obviously suited 

10 ihc establishment of research 
corcv Certainly the argument ii 
sirengihened by the Corninarkcf 
Press design for publication, in the 
next five years, of source material 
covering (lie more restricted period 
of "The English Revolution 1640- 
53 ”, Some 1,000 four-hundred -page 
volumes will cover the tracts, books, 
newsbooks nnd broadsides of the 
period, and absorb, inter alia, the 
Thomason Collection. Publication 
will develop on the Irish subject arcu 
pattern, and it is a staggering thought 
that any library able to afford the 
complete set will have the means of 
becoming a major research centre. 
Minimarket Press had already given 
evidence of its sense of reaching for 
the truly significant research core in 
ils 11 Acting Versions of Shake- 
speare's Plays”, based on seventy- 
eight lexis from the Birmingham 
Shakespeare Collection. Indeed Eng- 
lish literature has been generously 
rrcuicd by the reprint industry in 
general, with the " Little Maga- 
zines ”, so called, receiving' attention 
from two quite separnte organiza- 
tions. Turning to English linguistics, 
the .165 titles edited by R. C. Alston 
for the Scolar Press will command 
attention for being one of Ihe most 
impressive achievements of reprint 
publishing. I| was natural for Dr. 
Alston lo extend the .scheme to 
European linguistics, and this is (rue 
also for John Worden’s authoritative 
series of “ English Emblem Books " 
under the same imprint. Nevertheless 

11 js the historical core collections 
which, on account of 1 heir inherent 
unity, continually catch the eye. The 
Consolidated Treaty Series of 
Oceana Publications (reviewed on 
page 172). tackling a very difficult 
field, appear lo be making quite 
rational use of enlargement and 
negative work on obviously unsatis- 
factory original text pages : and 
Greenwood Press, further illustrating 
the American interest in British 
history, have turned out a commend- 
able list of ** Radical Periodical* ”. 
With a flavour all iis own, the 
Newton Abbot house of Uqvkl and 
Charles is issuing selected works in 
transport history and adding useful 
material such as the directories and 
guzeitccr> of White, nnd the “ Gen- 
eral View ” scries of reports issued 
by the early Board of Agriculture. 

In the field of theology and 


; 59.00 humanism, Gregg International, with 

ils important editions of ’ Occam, 
Budd, Erasmus and others, has 

6 35.00 attempted to supplement a tradition 

which originates, ironically, in a 
much earlier ” reprint ”, namely the 

) 82 60 Abbd .Migne’s Pntrnlogia. . It is one 
of Gregg's other enterprises, how- 
; ever, which must lie close to the 

* heart of die librarian who is also a 

* 00 bibliographer ; for whatever, quail- 

* lies a librarian may or may not have, 

* 1 M the lack of knowledge of tfie aims, 

8 7560 methods, and rationale of.biblio- 

* ' 0 graphical . investigation -^and the 

8 1200 sources, primary and secondary. 

■ . which can . aid such investigations— 

9 i 860 • wil1 certainly proye to be his most 
. crippling liability. In this context, 

8 2760 Gre * B International's " English Bib- 
• ■ liographloal Sources” strikes out 

8 395 00 wilb . thro aimed at relieving 
crucial shortcomings in our readily 

6 165 60 l • ayah able source* for the understand- 

• . , fag 0 ,f me literjuiy output of the late 

* 26.00 *■ Kfvcnteenth. and, more, significantly., 


$ 82 50 


$ 225 00 
$ 18.50 
8 75.00 


.* . 18.60 


in the sense of being a colourful 
backcloth to book production, hut 
because Ihe understanding of con- 
temporary prcM techniques is funda- 
mental to the unravelling of biblio- 
graphical problems. So il has proved 
in our understanding of press fig- 
ures, and so it may prove in other 
quite unexpected ways. Indeed an 
extension of the Gregg series into the 
later eighteenth century would go 
some way towards meeting the re- 
quirements listed by William B. 

I odd in his classic public lecture to 
the University of Kansas in I ‘>55. By 
shopping around in the reprint 
market the student of the period can 
equip himself formidably for the 
tasks ahead ; the invaluable Timpcr- 
ley and the Uterary Anecdotes of 
Nichols are available, the Biblio- 
graphical Society' 's dictionaries of 
printers and booksellers, and Ihc S3 
enticing auction and library cata- 
logues of (he “ Enlightenment in 
England " .series of A.M.S. Press. 

These, however, are the tools of 
the trade, for no reprint venture can 
ever supply the bibliographer with 
his material, which must always be 
(he unadulterated contemporary 
copy. I- or however faithful the pro- 
duction is with regard to original 
size, still the peculiarities of paper 
with regard lo chain lines, vvntcr- 
niurks, thickness and cancellation of 
leaves, lo mention the most obvious 
difficulties, can never be clnrifiod in 
a reprint. Nor would the responsible 
editorial teams concerned he any- 
thing hut horrified at l lie suggestion 
of psctiilo-bibliographical use of 
their reprints. But there arc always 
(he unwary. The impressive annual 
output of S.T.C. reprints under the 
’* English Experience " banner of Da 
Capo Press and I heal rum Orbi> 
Terra rum arc models of reprint pro- 
duction individually, but perhaps a 
little dull collectively, or so it 
appears to 011 c pair of eyes. I hey are 
nevertheless a treas tire- trove of 
ludor and Stuart thought and. 
armed- with S.T.C, numbers, arc a 
useful means of tillu-puge collation. 
It may have been the wildest chance, 
but a cheek on the series’ S.T.C. 
22.172 (Seklcn.'s Historic of Tit hex. 
I61H) against a library copy of the 
same allocation revealed, among 
other Hungs, changes in the two 
colour printing of the title page and 
considerable resulting of the luxt. 

'1 hew remarks on hihliogrnphical 
implications arc given only by way 
of illustrating the librarian's concern 
For the usu of tho materials under Ins 
care. There are dangers in reprint 
publishing that the literary critic, or 
the historian, or oven the statistician, 
niay not be reading what he imag- 
ines he is reading. This is not lo 
imply criticism of reprints as such 
but to emphasize that they are at 
one critical remove from the normal 
transmission of toxt. 

Whalovcr the intellectual fascina- 
tions of reprint collecting, the librar- 
ian, in his dav-lo-day routine, will be 
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substantial popular ttjn 
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problems of cataloguing 
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already possesses 19 pa t 
original issue ; whether or 
the seminal lexis In tit 
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Culture ct Civilisation, 
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Vors. 1-2 (all publ.). London. 1794-1795.,: V :• V % 3B.80 : h&s 'already— in 

Foot Man's Advooats end Workman's Guide, .. , ; , 1 ", ..v. 1 uttle manual called 

Noa. 1-50 (all publ.). Manchester, 1832-1 W3. • $ 204)0 . V j nntqite of Bibliography. 

Poor Man's Guardian, 1 i; ' .'V *’ cot 

Nos.1-236 (alt piibL), Undon, 1831-1835, . - $ 145,00; temporary lisls. but was bbliged. far 
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WILLIAM CURTIS j 

A Short History of (lie Brown-Tuil 
Moth (1782) 

Facsimile Rcpnint. . 

18pp. plus 13pp. Ciirwen Press, 
distributed by E. \V. Classcy, 353 
Hanworth Road, Hampton, Middle- 
sex. £3 J5s. 

The choice of Curtis’s paper as the 
^ rsI ^ series, “Classica Etilomo- 
logica ”, was fortunate .for botanists, 
as well as entomologists. W. T. 
Stearn has contributed, a vivid 
account of the man who began a& an 
apothecary’s apprentice but subse- 
quently produced two important 
works, . Tlarui Lmuiinensia , ( 1775-98) 
and the Botanical Magazine (1787), 
us well as papers on entomology. The 
first, though an important record, 
nad its. technical shortcomings uijd 
was not a commercial success, THje 
csijbliihmehi of the Bptahkal Magfr, 


ta’s Shopping. »^ ^ ni - v 
J, Store* CitlaloBue 1907 

‘ l by AINcri Adburgham. 

[ David and i harlcs Rc- 

?£ 8 *s. , , 

|Bn i 0 Geiilh'invu h Cut a- 
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arndunc Press. D 3s. 

p Victorian and Edwardian 
have now become the com- 
of coffee bars; printed 
or the period are as pre- 
g < decoration in certain 
[j 5 ax table mats with hunt- 
cs mav be next door. Our 

cra/ci are noi the same ns 
they have no influence 
lnpe of anything solid, like 
s or our cars. Their only 
her than in vigrtcllCs or 
j or the design of tcu- 
ibc mass-production of dis- 
ric-h-brac to give a modish- 
joms which we seem increas- 
Wgacd iLS empty showcases 
led with nostalgia, 
must be said because these 
inis of famous trade catu- 
may appear at first mere 
ny gift books lo set beside 
bbhed brass bedstead sir the 
. chair. They deserve more 
attention. They arc long 
io ihc social history or an 
puslic correctives to our 
faing attitude Unvards our 
Barents and our inllated opi- 
B our own efficiency. 

Btaty and Navy Stores was 
Bin'll? I'as a Co-op with the 
fflvre of a club. Membership 
ntrkttd, but it was open lo 
•uMrfUs nfTiucrs. By 1907 
'•toned 1 to include peers, 
hud other worthies, and 
Iok were expanded to pro- 
*ge of services from taxi- 
»d undertaking to siock- 
antl the denning of sponges, 
i interesting introduction to 
wnile edition of ihe, cnln- 
» that ■ year. M iss Alison 
explain*, some of the 
for the success of the 
the demands of the new 
I middle-class, the iniroduc- 
direct mamifuclurc of 
tjM the low prices nmdc 
07 requiring cash with uli 
of accepting the trudl- 
,1; credit given by Ihc 
bidesnien. 

J * n hour wiih jhis fasei- 
^wne, which needs a lectern 
yortawe reading, suggests 
J “The Stores ” a 
« tnircfi more rhnn good 


business sense. It was an altitude of 
serving, rather than of selling, of 
providing rather than persuading. 
The Edwnrcliuns, we arc led lo feel, 
knew what they wanted, and the 
Stores supplied it. Paradoxically, 
this seems to have given them ’a 
range of choice that would bewilder 
us today. Listed and illustrated here 
uro nineteen sorts of corkscrew. 
Ihirly-fonr kettles, fifty-six toilet 
services, eiglily-six pencil cases, more 
than I UO pocket knives and more 
than 200 lamps. Even in a single 
object there is choice : the simplest 
inkpot may be had in four sizes, or 
Keblc’s Christian Year in eight dif- 
ferent bindings. 

Tlic value of this catalogue for 
many kinds of study lies not only in 
the excellent index— under Pins,” for 
example, wc find twenty-three en- 
tries— but in the quality of the 
illustrations. Though photogravure is 
beginning to show its smudgy face, 
most of the thousands of articles are 
illustrated in wood engravings. Here 
wc should be humbled by the self- 
effacing excellence of those anony- 
mous craftsmen who could convey 
Ihe essence of an object .willi such 
plain precision. They were less con- 
cerned with presenting the merchan- 
dise than with showing how it was 
made nnd how il worked. The custo- 
mer was assumed to have enough 
intelligence to choose a mangle from 
ten accurate drawings of mangles: 
he hud no need of a louchcd-up 
scene with a hired model simulating 
joy. One would be safer buying from 
these illustrations than from most 
modern advertisements. 

For anyone under seventy there 
will be sonic wonder at the quality 
of fife achieved- -and that not by so 
few. Picnic hampers provide for a 
consumption of half a bottle of 
champagne per person- -not allow- 
ing for the contents of the twenty- 
three listed sorts of flask. A gentle- 
man's dressing bag might contain 
over thirty accessories. Where arc 
two soi ls of Raihvny Key. Were you 
really allowed lo lock yourself in 
your compartment 7 Presumably you 
were, or you could nut have 
stretched out on the Improved Rail- 
way I. eg Rest, which required the 
use of the opposite scat. These 
people were rcul travellers who 
could order, under the same roof os 
their groceries, ” Mule panniers, as 
recommended by I ord Wo holey ", or 
an Explorer's Tabic, for African use. 
or Lights. “ Improved putc.nl, spe- 
cially prepared for burning in The 
Arctic . But by rhe I920.s, mem- 
bership of the Stores was upon to 
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everyone, and window- were imi j 
inlu the Victoria Street facade; an 
empire fell, anil it' emporium de- 
clined from a chib tu a shop, 
compelled to compete with the meth- 
od' of Gordon Self ridge. 

The Country Gentlemen's Asso- 
ciation still flourishes as a sort of 
dragoman who gets the gentry re- 
ductions in the ba/aar. Its catalogue 
of ISv-4 js dwarfed by the Armv and 
Navy tome, but not outshone. 
Largely made up of the advertise- 
ments of individual suppliers. i( is 
typographically more varied, and ihe 
draughtsmen of the period can be 
seen at their best in. sonic fine cuts of 
agricultural engines and machinery. 
Here and there, displayed with pride, 
arc grim engravings of sntanic mills 
where tiny figures scurry dutifully 
beneath the name of the Master on 
Ihe smoking chimneys. In the whole 
of both volumes, il is only here that 
wc smell the sweat and grime that 
made life function so smoothly fo'r 
the pampered customer. We arc nil 
ready for a liberal sneer— until wc 
read the booklist compiled for the 
Country Gentleman. It gives us a 
In ugh with the predictable " Hears. 
How I Shot My. Two Years of Tent 
Life in Kudu and Taboul." Bui ils 
Ihrec inches of theology, eight of 
sport, and ten of practical matters of 
the estate nnd garden, are matched 
by thirty- four inches of general arts, 
sciences nnd political economy, 
which include Ruskin, Comte, 
Charles Booth nnd Darwin. • A sub- 
scriber could order Practicable 
Socialism or Elements of Psychol- 
ogy- -and receive them, post free, by 
return. 

So here wo Have two contributions 
to our debate on the quality of life. 

It is Instructive to compare them 
vvrlh the current c&lalogucs of the 
same two organizations. The Army 
and Navy's has shrunk from 1,200 
pages In some pamphlets totalling 
142, and the Counliv Gentlemen's 
now contains no entry undci Hunk 
except Honkkeoping, 

V Coniparu lists in this field uf sales 
liluniture also Imvc a third More in 
(real : Dover Publications luivo just 
brought out an iiiUilirldged facsimile of 
ihu Spring and Summer cululngue of 
Montgomery Ward ' Co. IMS 
(024pp.). Tho most holh'goruiu sign of 
the catalogue's origin in Chicago Is 
(ho thirty pagos given over to guns and 
ammunition, and socio-economic .stu- 
dents of Western films will find some 
provocative facts the price of a 
Winchester ’73, for 03 WBfflA Is SI 0,94, 
The Catalogue Has hn in&othicnoff'Hy 
Doris Emmet and is distributed in 
Britain by Constable nl £3 2s. 6d. 


main, or United list. 7^ e police 
(apart from Scotland Yard llsotf,., 
then on 3536: did Holmes ever ring 
that number 7). arid tbe bospffaU 
hurdiy figure ; one gets tint impres- • • 
sion bbail tfic telephones were thought 
of as valuable in commerce rather 
Mian In an emergency. There are 
also some sixtv-odd private sub- : 
serrbers, including both Gilbert 
(nmriber 8505) and Suffivan (number 
3084). Only three Jourriallsts are 
Hsted, ‘ Horatio Bdttomley at 12 
Catherine Street. Strand,' being very 
properly classed.' under Mlscdlan-. 
ecus The one consulate to have 
a telephone was the Siamese/ 

The book would make interesting ' 
leading material for u class on social' 
history; Thdre are sfrartgb profession* '. 
like Aurisl, Indigo Broker, Job Mas- \ 
ter, Governess Agent, C. T. Brock 
was a PyrbtcchnisL Ostrich Feathers 
and face figure in various 
there are three ,Shuwl Warehou?ts. 
What, studems.might.be n^ked td-ffhd ! 

out, did they do at (be seven; Stock 
Exchanges in', Piccadilly add *St. 
James's? In what i: sense did the [ 
(Royal) Society of Arts count assub- ,, 
jeription Rooms ? Where.fourTigure : 
miinbere were the rule. hpw;«licf Cut-., 
bill, Soh & tie. Ltingoi Railway Agents. ■ 
come lo have number 5 ? What came. 
Of the Red Cap . Railway and ‘Step-’- 
ping Intelligence' .Club n 6. Ouhden 
Road ? (Mayb? DaVki a nd Ghat-fas. • 
could revive it.) There is nothing, like 
.a little unexpected ;jnfomiSilon,B|r. , 
stimulating one’s appe tjtc jor. . 
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Nos. 1-60. Paris, 1953-1967, 

Paperbound set in 67 numbers. US $ 544.00 

In nvrint : 

Nos. 1-5, 8-9, i 1-13, 15-16. 18/19. 22/23. 

24-25, 26 bis, 27 bis, 29. 31, 42. 46. 

. Bach number. ' (.IS S 8.00 

Each double number. US $ 16.00 

No. 41, 1962. OS $ 16.00 


liSSAYS IN CRITICISM 

V. 1-18. Oxford, 1951-1968. Willi index to v. 1-15. 

Paperbound sot. US S 396.00 

Individual volumes, paperbound US $ 22.00 

A quarterly journal of literary criticism, published under 
the editorship of F. W. Bateson, B. LITE ., MA.. 
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V. 1-20. London,*. 1948-1967. Purity reprint. 

Paperbound set. US % 140.00 

. In reprint : 

V. t-16, 1948-1963. . Each US S 7.00 

In original ; 

V. 17-20, 1964-1967 Each US S 7.00 

A publication of original research into l fie history, construction and 
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review:), notes nnd -queries on all aspects of musical instruments. 
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Nos. 1-14. Bamberg,* 1938-1968- , • 
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In original : 
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' .Edited by the University of Tulsa Oklahoma. 
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. US $ 65.W 


Papcrbouiid set. ■ US S 80.00 

Individual' volumes, paperbound,.’ US S 16.00 

MTERAlir UOUASD 

Published by tbe, Foundation for the Promotion ol the Truncation 
of Dutch Literary Works. ' 

Nos. 1-8, 1956-1939. 

One combined volume.- US S 10,00 
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IIKNHV WAIXSYYOfMlf I.ONft- 
I I I. I.OW f 

The .Sour of IIlimaHia 

Willi IIluM rations by Frederic 
Remingion. Facsimile of 1890 edi- 
tion. 

242pp. F. and W. Books. £2 5s. 

Everyone knows Hiawatha, in a 
Vague ii>ri of way, for jj bus always 
been popular in schools, has fre- 
quently reappeared in other forms— 
such as Walt DisneyV — and i.«i con- 
ceivably the most parodied poem in 
the English language. It has been ,i 
children's book, generally, and is not 
a work that people reread when 
adult. It is not particularly easy to 
do so, principally because nf the 
metre, which produces both drowsi- 
ness and irritation. Longfellow's 
octosyllabic, both flaccid and mad- 
deningly bouncy. “ With its frequcni 
repelitions/And its wild reverbera- 
tions M , cannot be tolerated at any 
length. That four-stress falling mea- 
sure was adapted from the verse- 
form of the Finnish Knicvuht epic. < 
which Longfellow read with some , 
enthusiasm during his researches into i 
.Scandinavian liieratnrc. Me felt that , 
it was particularly adaptable to the , 
rhythms and syntactical procedures s 
ot American Indian speech (of w hich i 
he knew little), and the metre was t 
therefore used to convey the rework- f 
|JU* of native Indian legends that he i: 
lifted from Henry Rowe School- c 
.crafts A/gic Researches and inf or- ii 
ination Respecting the Ifisiorv. Con- fi 
Jr/o/i anti Prospects of the Indian .si 
tribes, three of whose .six volumes o 


had appeared when Hiawatha was 
begun, in 1854. 

As Longfellow said in his own 
notes to the poem, which arc in- 
cluded in this edition : 

This Indimi Edda — if I may so call 
it -is rounded on a tradition, prevalent 
am oils the North American Indians, ol 
<i person of miraculous birth, who was 
••eni unions them to dear (heir rivers, 
forests, and fishing grounds, mid tench 
them the arts of pcuce. 

This legendary figure was known to 
various tribes us Michahung. 
(.'hiabo, Manp bozo, and Tarenya- 
ftugon. Longfellow settled for 
euphony. took the Iroquois 
name Hiawatha, and drew largely on 
that tribe's version of the legend as 
recorded by .Schoolcraft. Scholars 
have sorted out most of the differ- 
ences between the finished work and 
its sources, but there has been little 
discussion of the literary merits of 
the poem, which is perhaps just as 
well. Longfellow had some difficul- 
ties. l-lis major addition to the 
sources was a love interest in the 
shape of Hiawatha's relationship 
willi Minnehaha, (he arrowmuker's 
daughter. Longfellow makes their 
courtship more romantic and. in the 
canto which deals with MinnehnhnV 


canto which deals with Minnehaha’s 
death, gives us something which - in 
a nineteenth -century fashion— is 

moderately moving. After her death, 
one has the impression that Long- 
fellow didn’t know how to finish his 
poem. I here are places where lie is 
clearly working in some of those 
trusty old tifllrmnlion-of-Jife symbols 
tanulinr to us from the pernrative 
■stages of. the more mechanical types 
of poetry dealing with social narra- 


■ tive. That doesn't hurl too much, 
I hough the introduction of a Roman 
i Catholic priest does. 

Longfellow floundered in Irylng to 
make his Edda more significant, but 
generally the blend of myth with 
matter descriptive of Indian life is 
managed with confidence and pleas- 
ant ease. And Hiawatha is a very 
gentle and untroubled poem. The 
troubles it describes are those 
brought about by the seasons, and 
its conflicts arc those of legend, not 
of the actual social situation of 
American Indians in the mid-nine- 
teenth century. For Hiawatha was 
composed immediately before the 
Indian became the Injun, before the 
classic popular images of the Ameri- 
can West were formed. In Hiawatha 
there are no rifles, no cowboys, no 
half-breeds, no horses, no territories. 

I he Indians' culture is that of a 
hunting and fishing people, and 
Longfellow reproduces this. One can 
surmise that the poem would not 
have been written a few years later, 
when the Indian Wars had begun. 
From 1862 — when the Sioux, the 
Cheyenne, and other tribes were 
actively resisting the increasing 
depredations made on their hinds 
and lives by white settlers, the gov- 
ernment and the military- -there was 
less chance of any sympathetic treat- 
ment of Indian life. General Carle- 
ion ordered genocide, the total des- 
truction of the Apaches. The Custer 
massacre hardened hearts, fn Paris, 
street gangsters came lo be called 
" Apaches " a i just this time ; the 
image of the Indian as stealthy, 
vicious, scalp-collecting was farmed. 
The idea of the life of the American 


West could no longer he that of the 
native culture that Longfellow cele- 
brated. ft became one of cowboys 
versus Indians. This has persisted. 
One reason why the popular 
image of the West has remained so 
firmly fixed in this mould is to be 
found in the work of (lie artist 
Frederick Remingion. whose illustra- 
tions in this reprint of Hiawatha are 
the sole justi Heat ion for its publica- 
tion. This is a reproduction of the 
I S90 edition, which incorporated 
several full-page illustrations to the 
story, and more than three hundred 
small pen-drawings, placed in the 
margins. Hie dim full -page pictures 
look as if they were originally rather 
washy oil paintings. The drawings 
are more satisfactory, reproducing 
the details of Indian domestic life 
with some accuracy, though they are 
often spoilt by thick and clumsy 
cross-hatching. Remington was not 
much of an artist, but was enor- 
mous y popular in his day as a noisy 
and dashing painter of the West Of 
a Inter generation than the poet he 
illustrates (he was born in 1861), 
Remington lirsi saw the plains at the 
height of the White reaction to 


Indian militancy. i lfl 
«*?*• but his 
m tho plains, the ho] 
frontier, among S 
broncos, rodeos, 

, ‘-‘nema owes m; 
does that would-be iff 
dor Dali, whose "fcf: 
■so like n dated cinema f 
ru * hcr I'ke Rcmingtosi 
Such a man, dedbu 
to the more culturally & 
American domestic im*. 
perhaps „ot the opting 
of Hiawatha, but km 
works surprisingly we lJ i 

seem that Remhma 

his normal six-shco 
when thinking about 
poem. He clearly gave g* 
attention to wigwam ti 
d'lcs, quirts, moccasin* 
(how nice, incidental 
cradle made of rawhide- 
jolt to the normal tea 
the material), h could k 
fact, that Remington 1 ! fe 
here, and this reprint a 
remind people (hat a »; 
trued ve contempt for ai 
lure was not always a 
characteristic. 
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TnOMA.S WAR TON I 
History or English Poetry 

A facsimile of the 1774 edition with 
new introduction by Rend Wellek. 

Volume 1 : 468pp. plus unnumbered 
pages ol dissertations. Volume 2: 
4n3pp. plus u n numbered pages of 
emendations in both volumes. 
Volume 3: 301pp. plus xcvii pages 
of dissortadon. Volume 4: 88pp. 
phis index, .lohiison Reprint C orpora- 
bon. S45 the set. 

Thomas Wart on, who after leu years 
as Professor or Poetry at Oxford 
became Camden Professor or 
Ancient History there, published his 
History of Tnptisli Ptwtry “ from the 
close of the eleventh to the com- 
mence mem of the eighteenth een- 
tury in three volumes in 1774. 
1778 and 1781 (not, ax the title-page 
to this reprint slates, all in 177-f). 
These brought the History down to 
the reign of Elizabeth 1, though with- 
out touching on the greatest work of 
the time, I he fourth volume was a 

h 3S Sa 1 K- , i h ^" l,,s * ddi,iiin - pwb- 

Pope had made notes for n history 

n ru v Sh p ? elry ’ and Thomas 
Oray—in a letter to Warton— 

sketched a plan for a similar work ; 
but il was Wurton who acuiully 
wrote it. The History a work "? 
industrious research into the manu- 

ftri&h £ the ® od,eiatt and the 
“JJ! Museum, in college libraries 
«hiL L r beth : l4nd 11 is especially 
UnL 0 b r^ a rep . orl pn these collec- 
tions, tpgether with an anthology of 

fhniT W fll l? alio ? from 'acm. 

S h P Wa w mwseU some good 
things— Pearl, for example, and Sir 
Gawayne-^he brotight to light a 
mass of neglected poetry. To this he 

nvSv^ibli? ' t U u h go ‘ ,d scn « and 
hvely sensibility that, as C, s. Lewis 

Jbjttved. he is •■still bur moil 

reUable critic oq much later medj- 

eval poetry and also (one might 

no fivZV U ?t e \ r 'y sfxteenth-ceniury 
PPfetry as The Nat- brown Maid or 
, the work of thp Earl of Surrey 9 

No doubt, as. W. ?. Ker said sixtv 

the uS 
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Mihhi S d ■ , H,a ' knowledge of 
,Was not especially 
• ? d ’h|l standards of ’accuracy Were 
dneertain, his arrangement of ‘'his 

°SfP :! ‘fcohereiii 1 tel 

■ ICer ^hijelf), he had the 
tenlerity to ■ attempt ;a historv of 
soven centuries of ‘literature instead- 
?knh^ lCting himself to! the quarter-. 
iS K Pr t 50 might*' W 'within . 

of 4 professional, he wSte 
, yjlh.-degaiKe, and He was 'wiHind to 
S-,: hat hB * C,ua * , y ;fehjoyeidftH?; 

. *'* ' 'i' 1 * .v* ,; 


No: certainly Waruii 
satisfy modern requinm 
, all that lie opened fej 
genera lion brought uptl 
cul standards of Virpli 
1 to the possibility of 
by other, and more .. 

1 da rd s. Of Pope's Tit k 
Tame lie said that 

he hns not only m«fE 
■.lory [of Chaucer's liotm 
but marred tho characMd 
. . An attempt to ufc 
exact ness of imagery «i 
> formed mi principles » 
rmmnitic and annmalwfti 
('orimhian pillars, to ? 

I hus we find in Warns* 
sor of that side of b 
which found inspirit* 
Gothic and medieval. 

This .if, due to that in* 
of mind which aiFowfll ka 
of an intention IQ 0 ^$? 
to discourse at let# 
insight, mi Dunbar and 
Gavin Douglas. H« * 
enough Augustan 
las’s translation of the 
good enough Roma* 1 
prologues ** Which 1 
Jus’s proper walk * 
poetry To pro« ? 
quotes the prologue lo 
length, wilh footnoiei 
scure words. ThusM 
deuce before the rtf 
whm needs explain**# 
fresh look— or, often,* 
our earlier poetry. 
ity ■ of one who thanw 
sorts and condition* o 
cer’s prioress has “ , 

sentimentality of .JJ 
ladies Skelton 
without decorum at w 
but is pot iherrfore 
“beastly”; Sufrey 
his. lugh birth and 
above ihe little 
and reserve”. fl*» J 
have beert writing « P 
he can do ;S0, he * 
Johnson's method by 

cal .. iudghieitts. wf'P 
notices ; but he ne J?,ni 
to a poet on PP 1 ^- 
neyer dogmatic ,P U * 
eager ,to .discover new 
pot many of 
posed (they, could 
.. We no. longer 
provide an anlho 1 ^ ^ 
for,we.b9veherf 
texts than h« 

Cannot rely 

bibliographical. . 

still learn From . 
and. his. critical 
|C Hazfitr cdited.aJJJ) 
of Warfon. wlMjf&W 
was inaccurate. aD r 
reprint :.we . Ha« ' 


LITTLE MAGAZINES AND 
LITERARY REVIEWS 


. ie ? c a,c fW reprmt offerings oj magazines representative of iwentieth-cctuury literary trent/s. Some are 
eMab ts ted and squire ly. sub fed to cycles of tonic and gout, but a robust crew for their collective 189 years — Poetry, 
Partisan, Kenyon, Encounter, Chicago Review and Hudson. In their pages you wit! find tmtnv familiar names and 
not a few who wifi outlive you. 

Of equal importance are the "tittles" , able to indicate a chunge of wind in a quick turn, though often the victims of an 
editorial squall or a financial calm, or simply a tack taken and done with. Like the seminal Black Mountain Review, the 
regional voices, the schools and schisms, concretists and Ivricis.s of Poor. Old. Tired. Horse, and the very active 
Caterpillar. 

Most of these reprints are available now, the rest are in production. Write us at AMS for a fufly-dvscriplive catalogue 
where our choices arc documented by recognized authorities like Frank Luther Mott and Magazines foi Libraries. 


NONYM QUARTERLY 
Buffalo, N.Y, Vol. I (all pub’d), 1968-69. 

Buckram $27.50 

ANTIOCH REVIEW. 

Mw Springs, Ohio. Vols. 1-28, 1941-68. 
library bound set S8 [2.00. Per vol. $29,00 

HACK MOUNTAIN REVIEW 
M Mountain, N.C. Nos. 1-7 (all pub'd), 1954-57. 

*iiA an historical introduction written especially for 
iis edition by Robert Creeiey.) 

CfMh vols. 564.50 

U. JOURNAL OF POETRY 
bYork. Nos. 1-3 (all pub’d), 1963-66. 

Folio vols, $100.00 

aterpillar 

w York. Nos. 1-7, Oct., 1967 -April, 1969. 
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Plates. 270pp. 
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The lirsl thing to say. and to .say with 
' gr.itiluJc, a Imm Mix. Henry’s new- 
book is ihwl it completes the publica- 
tion in English of her survey of early 
Irish art which began with Irish Arl 
in the Early Christian Period \ to 800 
A.O.) 1 1065) iind advanced by way of 
Irish Art tim ing the VlUufi invasions 
{am- 1 020 A.D.) < 1 967). The second Is 
to record that the ground-plan of 
Irish Art in the Romanesque Period 
1/020-1/70 A./).) is, with such muta- 
tions as arc dictated by the nature 
of the material, closely comparable to 
that of the earlier volumes, so that it 
is possible not only to see the artistic 
accomplishment of each period as n 
whole but to follow developments in 
any one genre from Mrs. Henry’s 
starting point In early Christian times 
to the coming of the Normunv. And, 
third, that the three volumes taken 
together provide us with an illustra- 
ted critical and descriptive history of 
a dcJlned area of human activity of 
which (he author and her fellow- 
countrymen may well feel proud. 

Mrs. Henry opens as usual with a 
broad survey of the historical back- 
ground against which the works of 
art must be seen and judged. The 
Irish victory at Cloniarf in 101-1 
freed Ireland from the prospect of a 
Scandinavian domination compara- 
ble to that established by Canute in 
England ; but the preceding century 
had been both inhibiting to creulion 
and destructive of things already 
created, so that several kinds of 
artistic activity had more or less to 
; start up again. Mrs. Henry writes 
appreciatively of the eleventh and 


twelfth -century monasteries, and 
rebuts the not infrequently expressed 
view ili.il they were by now some- 
what dispirited instil ill ions. Nul only 
did they produce men of considera- 
ble stature to manage their nf fairs, 
but their intercourse with the Conti- 
nent had consequences for Irelands 
art. The political section of this 
chapter has been pared to the essen- 
tials, but touches on the rivalries of 
the live kingdoms and the emergence 
of several rulers whose personal 
qualities and ambitions helped shape 
the destiny of Ireland -like Tur- 
in ugh OToiior of Connacht, high 
king from 1119 to 1156, and Dermot 
Mae Mu Trough of Leinster, whose 
plots, plans, nithlcssncss, and selfish 
miscalculation brought in the first 
Norman adventurers in 1167, so 
ensuring the domination of native 
Irish art by foreign modes and alien 
in vent inn. 

Mrs. Henry's subsequent chapters 
deal with •* Sites ”, that is, those 
royal seats, monasteries, towns, 
where or for which works of art 
were produced ; with tihe “ Decora- 
tion of Manuscripts ’’ ; .with Metal- 
work ", with •* Crosses ", and 
"Churches"; and with her conclu- 
sions. The most noticeable change of 
proportion from her immediately 
preceding volume is that while iUu- 
minmed manuscripts here require 
only half the number of pages, 
metalwork demands more lhan twice 
as many. Certainly there is no Book 
of Kells from the twelfth century, 
no Book of Armagh or Mac 
Dunum ; but .there are works 
of substantial merit among the 
score or so manuscripts which 
have survived from the hundred 
years after 1070. The Corpus 
Gospel-Book (Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, Ms. 122) is the admir- 
able product of a northern Irish 
scriptorium, and the Psalter of 
Connac. (British Museum Add. Ms. 
36.929) -which seems to have origin- 
ated in one or the post-1148 Cister- 
cian monasteries - is not only glow- 
ing mid -handsome in its colours and 
workmanship but is so gay and 
spirited in its decoration as to cheer 
as well as impress the beholder. 
Also, for its services to a sister art 
and thc< siorylellokV past. -it would be 


wrong nut to mention the worn and 
darkened leaves of the Book of 
I .einsier. I i-n colour and sixteen 
monochrome plates illustrate this 
pari of Mrs. Henry's study. 

Of metalwork enough has sur- 
vived in good shape to convince us 
i hat this was one of the be>t pro- 
ducts ol the Romanesque period. A 
number of significant pieces can be 
fairly accurately dated: thecumdach 
of the Stowe Missal made in Clon- 
ntacnois between 1045 and 1052: the 
shrine of St. Patrick's bell made for 
Armagh between 1090 and 1113; the 
shrine of St. Laoh tin’s arm made 
between 1118 and 1121; and the 
cross of Cong begun about 1123 and 
completed between 1127 and 1136. 
We have occasional knowledge of a 
craftsman or family of craftsmen, 
and considerably more of the techni- 
cal processes used. We have a good 
sampling 0 f croaers, cumdachs ti.c„ 
book -eases or containers), and 
shrines, with their ornaments and 
patterns. The preponderance of 
ecclesiastical objects Is to be ex- 
pected, and the more important of 
them are well described and illus- 
trated; the shrine of St. Patrick’s bell 
and the Breae Maodhog with four 
plates each, the shrine of St. Lach- 
tin’s arm, the cross of Cong, and the 
Lemnnaghan shrine with three. The 
cross of Cong figures also on two 
coloured plates. 

The making of those targe carved 
stone crosses, which had been a 
glory of Irish monastic foundations 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
was brought almost to an end by the 
renewed Scandinavian assault dating 
from 915. It was late in the eleventh 
century before the practice revived, 
and with few exceptions the new 
erodes are less impressive than their 
predecessors. But carving in stone-- 
whether for crosses, funerary slabs, 
or the construction of rather old- 
fashioned churches, together with 
their decoration— remained an indis- 
pensable native craft till mason and 
carver looked lo new models with 
the earning of Gothic. 

After her five descriptive chapters 
Mrs. Henry faces the problems of 
origins, analogues, and influences : 
in a sentence, why was it that Irish 
art of the Romanesque period was 


what it was and not something else ? 
To whal extent was il indigenous ? 
How far was it receptive of foreign 
impulse? l-'ar and away the most 
important consideration here is (he 
relationship of Irish ami Scandina- 
vian art. Obviously iltoy had some 
things in common hy i lie seventh 
century ; and obviously each contin- 
ued to influence the other. The 
l-'rcnch edition of Mrs. Henry’s book 
appeared in December, 1964, and 
her bibliography does not record 
contributions to this particular argu- 
ment later than that dulc — among 
which D. M. Wilson and Ole Klindt- 
Jensen’s Viking An (1966) is prob- 
ably the best known to English read- 
ers. All three authors arc fair- 
minded and learned, more concerned 
to find truth than stake claims. What 
emerges is that the cross- fertilization 
of Irish and Viking art is not to be 
disputed, but that its chronology and 
degree are as yet not fully deter- 
mined. The first is likely to prove 
more involved and the second more 
far-reaching for both civilizations 
than can now be stated. Meantime 
Mrs. Henry expresses views that are 
at once generous and moderate, and 
in addition makes some cogent (and 
cogently i I lust ruled) remarks on 
artistic relationships between Ireland 
and European countries other limn 
Scandinavia. 

. Dr. Jacobs i ha 1\ Early Celtic Art 
was first published in 1944 and went 
out of print five years Inter. It has 
now been lithographically reprinted 
from corrected sheets of the first 
edition. The magisterial quality of 
this extensive but rigorously con- 
trolled shidy has never been in 
question. The second volume con- 
iains 260 full-page plates, displaying 
three or four times that number of 
objects ; these arc followed by a 
further nineteen plates which pro- 
vide the authors " Grammar of 
Celtic Ornament *’ with its own pic- 
ture-gallery of 476 beautifully exe- 
cuted line-drawings. The first 
volume contains all accompanying 
text whose learning and explication 
were unmistakably addressed to the 
author's peers rather than lo a 
popular audience. 

The core of this volume is the 
forty-page catalogue descriptive of 
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Graves’s admirable Dictionary U of This volume has however the special 
exemplary neatness. The inform- merit of containing extracts, from 
alien concerning ; Miss Peel, here Edward Edwards and Pyne con- 
expressed in about a. hundred corning' the history of the' Free 


words, is given by Graves in 
live, to which : be ndds a few 
aynrtbol*.. He is laconic, but he is 


Society, Both Tint : British , InstU 
mtion and The Society of Artists 
give as much evidence as 


also informative. The fact that Miss can be. gathered from contem- 
Peel exhibited a L the,. British Institu- porary catalogues, ' and both • are 
lion takes us to his more detailed: indispensable to. the student of 
and -explicit dictionary of the contri- British art between. 1761 and ,1867. 
tutors. to 1 that body 'arid there, sure Like nil the Grayea d lotion aries th$y 
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ihe plates in the xctonj 
llu-'i is lollowed hy ind (ll 
us where (he object, I,” 
catalogue arc iHus trjU r 
cussed. Altogether ih< ; 
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the reprint. 
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Crafts, their Origin wl 
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general index ; but non* 
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pleasure. But so fur ns Miss Florence 
Peel is concerned, he will browse in 1 
vain t she is not there, It is not that 
•she has been excluded as an expatri- 
ate who deserted her native city to 
live amongst the Saxon invaders at 
16 Pelham Place. Strickland took a 
yefy wide and liberal view of what 
constituted Hibernian art : he is 
ready to include not only expatriates 
such as Mulreody, but an artist such 
as Robert Qriffier, who was born 
and died in England but who, 
according to Walpole, "was in Tre- 
Jand early in the 18th Century " (it is 
about all that Strickland could find 
to say 0/ him). He. even manages lo 
include Rosalba: Camera on the 
ground that she was collected by 
Irish patrons. Miss Peel, onesuspects. 
was omitted because Strickland had 
not studied Graves with Sufficient 
attenjlon and Francis J. White was 
Omitted for the same reason. 

il ^ es n 9 l matter ; 
wt can do without her ; what does 
matter is that Strickland with all bis 
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hook was last published in 1913 and 
It Is jo criticism of the, original lo 
W past; fifty years, 
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. 118 Ulus . . map. 5f A 8f In. $25.00 

A NARRATIVE OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS IK THE 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN HEMISPHERES 

AM ASA DELANO Originally published in Boston in 
1117. 1969, 608pp. 5/xfl/ In. $23.50 

TAHITI ! Garden of the Pacific 
• 008A HORT Originally published in London in 1891. 
m.362pp.5jX8i in. $14,50 


Source Books and Studies on 

LATIN AMERICA 

Edited and with Introductions by Professor A. Curtis 
wdrnj, Secretary-General of the Intcr-Amorlcan 
• • Academy and formor director of the School of Intcr- 
Amcrlcan Affairs, University of Florida. 

TJJ CAPITALS OF SPANISH AMERICA 

WILIAM ELEROY CURTIS Originally published In 
' t)7M' or ' n 1888. Spring.. 752 pp., 350 llliit. 5f x8J in . 

^JOURHEYIH BRAZIL 

•'.iOUlS kind BLIZABETH AGASSIZ Originolly pub- 
; "*™ fl hi Boston In 1868. 1969. 592 pp.. 16 woodcut 
'Vravhigs. Six 8f in. $22,50 

JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN CHILE: During the 

1823 l ^ 2 ** aD< * * ^ 0m t0 ® razi * 

JftWA' DUNDAS GRAHAM (LADY MARIA 
»£F.9F> Originally published in London In 1 824.1 
. ‘969.552 pp.,24 IFbu. fix Min. $23.30 

JOURNAL OF. A VOYAGE TO BRAZIL! And Residence 
■ There During Part of the Years 1821, 1822, 1823 
’ GRAHAM (LADY MARIA 

Origfnally published in London in 1824. . 
•969. 376pp., 24 Ulus, if X 10 f tn. $18 JO 

.. {i TRIP TO CUBA 

{UPWARD HOWfi brlginfllly pubUshed In Boston In 
» 860. 1969 - , fyip.lf X Tflii. $13,5(T 

HQTE8 ON MEX10 WADE in THE AUTUMN OF 1822s 
p ^“panled by an Historical Sketch Of the 
. J^olutlon and Tranalatioite of Official Reports 

ftnSraT Originally published in 


NOTES ON CENTRAL AMERICA: Pnrticularly the 
States of Honduras and San Salvador: Their 
Geography, Topography, Cilninte, Population, 
Resources, Productions, etc., and the Proposed 
Honduras Inter-Oceanic Railway 
EPHRAIM G. SQUIIZR Originally published in New 
York In 1 855. 1969, 444 pp.. II Ulus., 5 nuips. charts, tables, 
blhllog,, index. 5/ XKj in. $20.00 


Source Books and Studies in 

CHINESE HISTORY 

Rdi led unil with Introductions by Stephen Uhalley. Jr„ 
Department of History. Duke University. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHUNG WANG 

Transiatetl bv W. T. LAY Originally published In SI nng- 
hat iu 1 865. Spring, c. 128pp. Sf X8f In. e. $9.50 

JOURNEY TO PEKING: An Authentic Account of the 
Embassy of the Dutch East India Company to the 
Court of the Emperor of Chiua, 1794-1795 
ANDRfi EVERARD VAN BRAAM HOUCK.GEEST. 
Editod and with an Introduction by Borbnro B. Stcveus. 
Assistant Profbssor of Political Science, University of 
Connecticut. Originally published in Philadelphia in 1797. 
Spring. 665 pp.. frontispiece, map, new appendix, new blb- 
Hog.5ix8j in. c. $25.00 

DESULTORY NOTES ON THE GOVERNMENT AND 
PEOPLE OF CHINA: And on the Chinese Language; 
Illustrated with a Sketch of the Province of 
Kwong-TCng 

THOMAS TAYLOR MEADOWS Originally published 
in London in 1847. Spring. 256 pp.. 4 llius., 2 fold-out 
chart s. map. 5j x8f in. c. $9.00 

NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN'S M188I0N TO 
CHINA AND JAPAN IN THE YEARS 1857. ’68, ’68 

LAURENCE OL1PHANT Originally published In New 
York In 1860. Spring. 648 pp., 69 Him., 5 amps. 5f x8f In. 
c. $22.50 

THE 0HINESE WAR: AnJAccount of All Operations 
of the British Forces from the Commencement to 


A HBT0 RY 4f the moohws of oehthal Mb' '■y -r* 

jTMreirt.sS^i^Gta^’t^iiSlalonen . Be!^ the Tarlkh-lTRashlcl) of Mira Mubamm»d « COUEOTION OF DES10HS 

‘ Huenog Ayres by. the Government of : HaiMr,;Dugh61t i . .- • •». ■ / :- a * 1 ITURE , ■ 1 

PftAPfiPR PUBLISHERS, ill FOURTH AVENUE; NEW VORK, N,Y. i' 0003 ,:U,S.A 


the Treaty of Nanking 

JOHN OUCHTERLONY Originnlly published in Lon- 
don in 1 844. 1969. 608 pp.. 53 ///Sr. 5jx9J hi. $24.00 

TI-PIN0 TIEN-KW0H: Thfc Histdry of ffie 4l-Ping 
Revolution Including a Nnrrativc of the Author^ 
Personal Adventures 

AUGUSTUS F. LINDLCY (UN-LE) Originally pub- 
lished in London in 1866. 1969. 900pp„ (2 mis. in l),27 
llius,, 2 maps, appendixes. Sf x8ftn.$37J0 

THE NEMESIS IN 0HINA: Comprising a History pf 
the Late War In that Country with an Account of 
the Colony of Hohg Kong. 

W. D. BERNARD Third Edition, published In London 
in 1847. 1969, 443 pp.; 10 UM„ 4 maps, H *8 j in. c. $19.00 

THE VISIONS OF HUNQ-8IU TSHUEN, AND THE ORIGIN , 
0FTHE KWANG*I INSURRECTION . , 

THEODORE HAMBERG Originally published In Hong 
Kong in 1854 . 1969.68 pp. 5 jx8f In.$l0.50 , . 


Source Books and Studies on 

INNER ASIA 

Edited and with Introductions by DenlsSinor, Chair- 
man of the Department ofUraHc ahd Altaic Studies, 
Indiana University. 

ORIENTAL. AND WESTERN SIMplAj A NttgAHvo pf 
Seven Years 1 Explorations -and Adventures to 
Slb&Ja, Mongolia, the Kirghls Steppe^ Ghfae«, 
Tartkryi andrart of Central Asia " ; .j 


ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN THE EAST: A Scries of 
Papers on the Political and Geographical 
Condition ofCentral Asia 

SIR HENRY RAWL1NSON Originally published ia 
London in 1875. Spring, e. 424 pp., map , Index. SjxSf 
l>i. c. $16.50 

AMONG THE MONGOLS 

JAMES CJILMOUK Originally published In Ixmdon ia 
1898. Spring, c. 408 pp., frontispiece, 31 Ulus., map. index. 
5j X 8/ in. 1 . $16.00 

TRAVELS IN 0ENTRAL ASIA: Being the Account of a 
Journey fromTehornn across the Turkoman Des- 
ert on the Eastern Shore of the Caspian to Khiva, 
Bokhara, and Samarcaud, Performed in the Year 
1863 

ARM INI US VAMBF.RY Originolly published in [.on- 
don in 1863. Spring, c. 470pp., 12 lUtts., map. 5j X8J in. 
c,$2U0 


Source Books and Studies in 

RUSSIAN AND SOVIET HISTORY 

Edited and with Introductions by Harry Schwartz, 
Editorial Board, The New York Times 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS IN RUSSIA: Comprising Por- 
tions of the Diary of John Quincy Adams from 
1809-1814 

Originnlly published in Philadelphia in 1874-77. Spring, 
c. 670pp. 5g x8J in. c. $25.00 

THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE 

ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE Originally published in New 
York in 1904. Spring, c. $12 pp. 5j x8} lit. $16.50 

SIBERIA AND THE EXILE SYSTEM 

GEOROP. KENNAN Originally published In London ia 
189] , Spring, c. 1024 pp.. (2 vols, h /), 196 Ulus., 7 maps. 
appendixes. Index. 5 i x8J tn. $35 XXI 

RUSSIA: St, Petersburg, Moscow, Kharkoff, Riga 
. . , and tho Interior of the Empire 
JOHANN G. KOHL Originally published in London in 
1842. Spring, c. 544 pp. 5/ X ^ In. c. S/8J0 ■ 

RUSSIA 

SIR DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE Originally 
, Pit bV^i^ijkNotY YorL In;1905. forty. 720 pp., Jfaitis- 


SIR DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE Originally 
pu bVsbcdjnNoiY York In 1905. Sprha. 720 pp., Jfvutis - . 
hh^fmVttrfe.x. Sf x8jtn. c. $25.00 

RII88IA UNDER THE AUTOOHAT HI0H0LASTHE FIRST 

IVAN GOLOVIN F, Originally published In London in 
1846 . Spring, c. 695 pp.,. (2 rob, in l),5jx 8/ In. e. $27 JX) 


Praeger Reprints on 

ARTS, CRAFTS, AND TRADES 

General Editor: Charles JP. Montgomery, Senior 
Research Follow and Former Director of the Henry 
Francis' du Pont W.lntctlhur Museum , Wlnleuliur, 
Delaware. 

THE CABINET DICTIONARY 


TOE CABIN ET-M AKER AND UPHOLSTERER'S DRAW- 
ING BOOK 

THOMAS SHERATON, Edited by Charles f. Mom- 
gomery and Wilford P. Cole. Publlsbcd' in failr parts 
between 1791 and 1794 In London. April, c. 676 pp.. 122 • 
■pht43,itHkx:8i x l0pin,$3SM '\ < -' j- l! /: " 

^|CiHAH^K ^(EROISES: Or, the Ddctrine of ; 


Tanary. anuYart or uenrrai Asia . 1 

THOM AS W1TLAM ATKINSON Originally published : JOsWH.MOXQN. Ldited ; by Charles F. Montgomery 

in London to 1858. Spring, e. 656 PP» 54 il/tis., map. 5}x . and Benoo Forma a, Orifalija Ily pu Wished In; Ldndon as.-: 

mWc 834 50 . . . ilxpcony pamphlel3, ; b«amfllng in \6Al. AprlLc;44& pp^ 




and Bdnoo FormaOr Originally published ln;Ldndoh nai 
dxpeohy pamphlets,- beginning in \GGl. ApriLc. 448 ppl,\ 
26piates. hided. 5/ X 8j in. $20X)0 • 

A COLLECTION OF DESIGNS FOK H0U8EHIJID FURN- 
ITURE 

GEORGE SMITH.* EdllW by Charles F. l^lonlgomery • 
and Conaianoe V. Hershey. First published In London in 
1808. April, c. 23Ppp.. 158 plates. 9f X it/ in. $25 JX) 
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THE ARTIST’S 
WORLD 




Daniel Frasnay 


inii tHfuit'it in Hi Hun 1 fitnnhr, 
fiuiiirr/i < fm-f tJhutriiM nf the Loime 



rtf our contributor* hsive a! one Time orthodox publish™# 
or another emphasized, lliey consti- the 1 9ft0s. After tor l | 
lute an area well worth watching, appeared from Blacu' 1 J 
Mini-Prcss-Repart is largely made 1925 and 1930 onlv r 
lively advertisements and ished Stonv Liinln ^l 
intents by the presses in f 1 believe it Wll . ,iTr 


in i hit ■ nia-.-, no collection of highly 
individual p]intugrapli<i ' \Siiutfay 
/‘hues 1 1 lie inlvrnaiionaPly famous 
journalist pril l rays 4 llrtp artists- 
Hraiiuc, Cfingi til, J3ali, etc. Integra led 
nilii his pieim cs me si iinu lining 
exchange i mi art and life, plus 
biographical dm a. 372pp. 29] 
photos. 53 in colour. J2 II J" 
tPiiJspu tun}. IQx’NV 


T-LS 


up of 

announcements uy me piussus m (- 1 oeueve it wns ih* 
iliiestion, with a cerlain amount of Minister hintself'' M 
editorial ntntter including a useful 
account of the publishing activities 


.selection 


FAMINE IN 
RETREAT 


69th Year 


2 FEBRUARY 1970 


No. 3,546 


Gordon Brrdger and 
Maurice de Soissons 


Commentary 


Toinl famine on car ill lui-s been 
predicted. Need this happen I In 
this reasoned Matcmcul the auihors 
argue ili.it world Ibod production cun 
be imineuMirably stepped up. 
provided Mini drastic steps arc iiiKen 
now. I IIiisi imcd. 45* 


SURGEONS IN 
THE FIELD 

John Loffin 


Tlic little-known story of live 
centuries of military medieine. A 
long overdue tribute to the skills of 
doctors and nurses who have increas- 
ingly mitigated the sufferings of the 


wounded in war. Illustrated. 50 * 


New Dent Fiction 


One of the first tilings to strike 
the reader’s eye on our from page is 
nodoubr the strange duplication that 
hu* led two American reprint house* 
to issue editions of the same work. 
This scents to be among the occupa- 
tional hazards of the reprint business. 
,l Reprints of Ihe same books”, so 
the managing director of Inter- 
national University Booksellers says, 
ere announced in the U.S.A.. 
Germany Switzerland and Hallund. to 
s«y nothing of Japan. Moreover, as 
there seems to be no cooperation 
between reprint firms as to distribution 
rights in various parts of the world, it 
is left i» the unfortunate bookseller 
In try and choose the cheapest, best 
produced and most readily available 
reprint for his customers. 


A WOMAN OF 
EXPERIENCE 

Alun Richards 


He adduces a recent number of the 
Went German BdrsenbUm. which 
simultaneously advertises two rival 
reprints of Moriz Hoyite’s three- 


volume Germnn dictionary, both 
taken front the second edition of 


1906.. The one iS. Hirzel Verlag) is 
ahead y available, is bound in half 


; - a novella of distinction . . . Mr. 
RicharvK lias invested this brief love 
affair with extraordinary pathos 
gnd (lie subtlety of somebody who 
would never decry personal tragedies’ 
Waliy Ti’le&iaphL JtfU . 


leather and costs nearly 9 per cent 
more than the olher f Cleorg Dims) 
which is io have u. specially written 


bibliography and Introduction. But 
this kind of ihing is happening all the 
lime. 


LILLIAN’S DAM 

Aaron Judah 


An coccnirrc wealthy widow finances 
and- builds her own dnnt In Persia. 


jOnly her refiwnl to recognise, 1 1 to 
'impossible sees her through. " 


An hilarious story — cvcnTuniiicr 
than Judah's Guiiri’A Pennant. 30r 


Richly Illustrated Books 
for Younger Readers 


THE GOLDEN 
COCKEREL 
AND OTHER 
STORIES 

Alexander Pushkin 


paiisfumi by Janies Reeves 


A sensitive 'retailing in proso of five 
ffllry laics. thrcQ, Russian, one 
Germnn, one English, from poems ■ 
Pushkin vyroto in 1.824 whan banished 
ip Ms cstnie. PuH-coIdui* illustrations 
by Jan Lebis. 22r , 


■Wc .cannot ourselves see any easy 
solution to the problem, since copy- 
right is not normally involved and 
any publisher .who announces his 
programme loo far in advance 
accordingly risk* having his ideas 
hijacked by other firms. There is 
not even a satisfactory independent 
bibliography of reprints already 
issued, for the 'Ostwald biblio- 
graphy is by • no means complete, 
while Blblitixrap/ilctt Anas/aticn. 
like the now Reprint Review, is pro- 
duced by one of the firms engaged in 
this trade. That being so. our own 
function, as we sec It, is simply to 
.continue applying strict critical) stan- 
dardx to Such reprints as seem to call 
for u review, reminding publishers 
• and purchasers alike of the need for 
reasonable prices aud .conscientious 
editing. It is worth noting, in this 
context, how many of those noticed 
In this special number would have 
been improved bu die addition of an 
Index. For the scholar’s way of 
reading such- books, has flmdairien- 
lally. altered since the more leisurely 
-days of their first publication, and 
they Ipse /half foejr usefulness if he 
oh nnul quickly locate whnl he wants. 


marginal lo ihe main business of pub- 
lishing-fringes. as it were, on the 
old and new ends respectively of the 
great publishing shawl— and thoy 
seem lo be developing a curious sort 
of mutual dependence. Both more- 
over are exploiting (he .same printing 
techniques, so that by using the 
means described in James Moran's 
article on p.ltfO little presses like 
Mr. Fritz Spiegl’s Seouse Press in 
Liverpool enn alternate fringe or 
semi- underground publications with 
the reproduction of old prints, docu- 
ments and maps. 

Yesterday an illuminating exhibi- 
tion of Little Press Books opened at 
the National Book League (7 Albe- 
marle Street. London. W. I). where it 
will remain till February 20. Thi* is 
organized by the Association of Little 
Presses, which is now in its liflh year, 
and celebrates tile publication of that 
butly's Camltitwe of Lit fie Press 
Books in Print iV?0 (distributed by 
the N.B.L, at 8s.k Some sixty-odd 
presses are Ikied in ihe catalogue, 
with publications ranging from cards 
and silk-screen prims to a solid theo- 
logical work. Samples of their wares 
arc on view in the exhibition, to- 
gether with others from outsider* like 
C'Hpe dullard and Haiisjitrg Mayer, 
though it is not always clear enough 
which exhibit comes from whom. 
Concrete predominates, partly per- 
haps because it is nalKmlly more 
eyecatching and uses larger loiters 
but also surely because oiie of the 
organizers, of both Association and 
show, Is Bob Cobbing, who used . to 
manage the late lamented avanl- 
. garde wing of Better Kooks. . A num- 
ber of the British works reviewed' on 
page 1X2 arc on shuw, While another 
notable item Is Openings Press’s 
memorial folder of work by the late 
K.cn Cox. . . 

The catalogue also shows evidence 
of much pioneering work along more 
purely literary lines. The first books 
of poems by Seanius Heaney ( Festi- 
val Publications),. Jenny Joseph fScor. 
pioit), Doris Lessing (ditto), Ondra 
Lysohor-ky (Circle Btioks f (he first 
English tranrfa-doriy, end Harold 
Pinter (Enitharmon Press) ; the Jaitest 


of the Germnn cabarets — it appearx 
that there is even another hi 'monthly 
called Kttbitreti published by the 
Deutsches Kabarelt Archiv, likewise 
of Mainz— and a collage of press 
cuttings at the end. This col luge, 
incidentally, includes John L.ennon’.s 
answer to an interviewer who asked 
if he hud rend any good hooks 
lately: " No. I’ve got no time. 
Anyhow, reading’s like classical 
music: okay, but ' had it *. . . . All f 
want to read is pornography books.” 
There also a magazine called 
Song, published by Verlag Filmkri- 
tik in Frankfurt, with the subtitle 
” for Progressive Subculture ’’. 
Anyone interested in the question of 
what const it iites an “ underground ” 
may be interested in its denunciation 
of the publishers Biirnicicr & Nike! 
(best known for their relentless series 
of small volumes of “ Humour ’’) for 
registering this beloved term as Ihe 
title of a commercial magazine, [t 
accuses them of Germanizing the 
word, just like “Petting" and 
“ King Size ", Among the contribu- 
tors to Soil); is " the Pop-aiul-Polil- 
pornographer. Bernard Hflke ". Such 
conceptions arc not irrelevant to the 
position of Yllirz- Verlag, three of 
whose publications we discuss on 
page 152 this week. It is also note- 
worthy that Norhcrt Kuhalski, who 
edits A I itii-Prrsit' Report (from 
Boppslrasse 25, Mainz) publishes a 
series called ** Kubatski Reprint 
small editions of photo-reprints of 
old revolutionary speeches hy 
Lassalle and Georg Wedekind ami 
of Bakunin’s proclamations. 

* * * 


„ m their ,, r. v 

Poets ’ series. Apart from 
Diarmul was depend-, 
prints such as the Uni«-1 
Porpoise Press, ihe Cal*. 
Ualcr reborn as Castle i 
lers), Eneas Mackav fr* 
ami William Madella n0 |, 
l ie was. in fact, very fa 
the accepted poetry p 
cuil ; and without ifa., 
such more or less show* 
might very well have 
long before Mr. Gin 


'Cl 


If anybody wants an example of 
what the little presses cun do for 
literature. he should study Duncan 
Glen's .] Small Press ami llutih 
MucMtinniil (2Npp. Akros Publica- 
tions, 14 Park lands Avenue, Pen- 
wort ham. Preston, I Os. r H |.). ’ litis 
essay by one of MucDiarmid’s prin- 
cipal expositors is mainly a woll- 
wrlllen account of Ills ventures in 
printing the poet's work, whieli^ 
started when he was compiling the 
bibliography for his //«#/» MthDiur- 
mhl ami the Scottish Renaissance 
( 1 9M) and noticed aw apparently 
forgotten poem which Ik* fell he 
must reprint. Other MacDiarmid 
items followed : then in |%5 the 
little magazine Akros (whose May 
: issue js to be n special MacDiarmid 
number) and, arising out of that, 
-pamphlets devoted to several 
younger Scottish poets. The checklist 
which accompanies the csw 


Manuscript Section 


oft* 1 * 


by David lopes and Ghmtopher 
Middleton (both Fulcrum): these 


. ... «ty shows 

that , In eight years Mr. Glen has « ,u u :;,tic|v 

.. published forty titles, while the first 
nme issues Of Akros are already duo thin « that lh,N 
to be reprinted by Kraus. have gone to a l' b w' . 

Bui even more interesting perhaps ings in Spanish 

K 0pen !^, pafiCR which niiiletinl weie alr-orfy 
ren md us bow little of MacDiar- make it a signill^nl 
mid s poetry was accepted by any search in the field. 


' Ctirtafy-Raltcr 1 BuoM 

THE FIREBIRD 


TbP repnntmg . of magazines htts 
become an important part of this 
biKmess, as a number, of the adver- 
jiseniehts un other pagfes mako clear. 
■We too have gone, through' the L pro’ 
A nd ’very Ipst rue tivo it is. ; for 
the R. .R, Bo wiser Company: of ;Nciw 

Ynrlt nilu/ .miKIIah n mi • of 


Vladislav Stanovsky 

^JusjjtorY'or Michel Foldne’s 1 ' . 
■jf Irebira ‘ boiler, based on rhe ’ ■ 
rblktotccollcctloiis of Albuoalcrf, with 
addtllona] fcaiures from' the - same ’ 


Yo r k now publish q complete sol of 
the annyidl vdumex .of ,m ; TLS up 


to ,1964,; greatly, fo our .‘own benefit 
in every wpy. Wo us^, ijhetn. ourscivos 


alone would prove the need to ihke 
the little presses seriously, even with- 
out such;, publ leatjons tw Logic’s 
Pfttrocltfia und MaeBetih's Doomsday 
Botfk. Admittedly there is also a 
; good -sprinkling. of poets who may 
never be found anywhere rise, .’bill 
what really matters is lha( all these 
: Works, like the littJe ningaZlhes with 
wbioh .«ney are bmmd up, ; are now 
so seldwt seen w;any bookshop. The 
1 1 • vlpMnoa ■ has aJrdady done 1 a 
1 Job ^ helping put' this 

ex^itlon on ; might it not turn its 
jUWnilon also to. ihe problem of 
bringing such things more perma- 
MoK 


spume.. With IS pages and IS hiUf 


y • * "J'J* uwmjhwu Mup.wnvos 

much oT the tlflne'in proforepce lg otir. 
Void; leather or^buckcam-bpimd file' 
copies, which' ’'have: been : steadily 


gages.' in fblj colour by Ludek- : 


Mminrckc.J^; • j 

* 'hoitt bobkieliers ' j , 



t: ' ; 

V - Tmin AIdhto TWw.' v ' ■'.' i 
\ , t NN. stt-USWivyci, ,: 




. J; 





’ j new Germaii bi-iii'otRhiy ’’jff&tf-. 
. (DM2 a, AlnW, or 

P.Wl y ^» p v post fre4) was 
lauhclied in . Mainz Iasi year, as a 

^rS SOr i® ? n ear,lcr P a P ef called 
Mikiyn whw'h was likewise' devoted 

® Wcst German expeti- 

ictivfnn^T' S ?re ex,r aordinariIy 
• a v uvc pPWm ^pd.asa .tjupibcr 




Alison Lurie 








-xJ .‘fo] 


in 


Ltifrt 




lUt/mdurMtiuiVt 




A piece of news whiefcd 
in the context not only of (l | 
theme but also of the m 
I lie page is that Hans P. I 
man of Kmus-Thomsoni 
of a new documentary hf 
Sir Francis Drake, hi 
Library of Congress In 
a collect ion of 162 
relating tu die history ml 
of Spanish America in ihj 
period. 1492-1819. Tli; | 
lias said that this jifi 
” the most important 
of Hispanic mnteruk 
laic F.dward P. Harkuetsf 
lo the Library in 1929 ilui 
collection of .Spanish w 
from ; I he early years of^ 
history of Mexico and ta' 

Particular treasures dil 
collection which will e‘f| 
paiiisls arc: a contempix. 
script copy of a 15Wi 
Amerigo Vespucci 1 
the " President " uf Pm 
cussing all four of his- 1 
manuscripts relating 
tn »ns of Verra/zaim; thed 
of Luis de Velasco the EMs.j 
of New Spain (Mexico); l 
letters ami documenn 
archive of Fray Juan de < 
and his suecesMtrs in 
Mexico, ilcalin^ wilh tl 
years of Spanish govtn 
administration of that 
documents illustrating ik* 
Fray Hariolomd dc Last 
defender »if Indian inter 
the rapacities of the Co 
dispatches scot in 1819 » 
the Viceroy in Meya 1 
details about the 
territories -‘lcxa\ 
Mexico. Californw- 
subtracted from theSpa^J 

Once the Krmis 
been proco-ssed and arraag*J 
be available for consultary 


to* 




UtAHtatn Anhtpkjt 
lliftt ef Miifniuiv} 




' 0 - 


TtpifgteJHtf, 


CtfCNtr 
(Ctpt tfDtun] 


OU* tfrkt Bntn muuvd K*fou 


Strait tfAltfdhn 




'Rwlr tftfuTint QrrwniMtyati'cn 



Drar) 


fdntl ftW 
W VrnjHO 


.Zibon.' Atm 


■fin/vp, n* 




Sailor under 


Magellan 


m JOURNALS OF ANTONIO PIGAFETTA 
IN A NEW YALE FACSIMILE 
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Week 1521. on Monday, March 25 
and the Feast of Our Lady, he fell 
overboard unobserved: 

And being a hunt in drown, by chance 
my left liund caught hold of the foot of 
the mainsail which wus in the sea, nnd 
I held on in it and began to call out 
until someone came to help me mid pick 
me up in the boat. I was succored, not 
by mv «Krii. but |\> the mercy amt Rracc 
of i he I'oiml of pity. 


ft#! 


foi^word to this notubiy 
[M ve book Dr. Lichen of the 
R;ire Book und Manus- 
Yale University 
im! , man ^‘-*ript now made 
Q 10 ?, reasouubly birgc if 
*cll-hccled public as one 
important gcugntphical 
'flown, flbd one of the 
' v \ 80od looks . arc a 
JWno bonus could be more 
ILL, importance lies in its 
il?? s first '-’ircumnavigu- 

J lorresiriai giobe-and in 


On such u fine margin of providence 
of good luck depended the preserva- 
tion of a diary which is at once our 
chief and by far our most instructive 
and entertaining source of informa- 
tion for the first circumnavigation. 


mV,,. , T — -anu in 

was treated by its 
■ n '° J'aafctta, patrician 


The general course and outcome 
of Magellan’s voyage cannot be too 
well known or too often celebrated. 
His little fleet, whose biggest ship, 
(he flagship Trinidad, Was of 110 
tonetes (say, 135 modern Ions), put 
to sea from San Ldcar de Bar- 
ranicda, at (he mouth of the Guad- 


God. 


r a {J Knight of Rhodos, 
Magellan and survivor 


aluuivir. on September 20. 1519, and 
sighted land near Pernambuco on 


little 

'■ but it 
uid 


of Pjgafelta s early 
was clearly a level-' 
enduring younjj nun 
,ne C0n seiu of his Order’s 


In this new novel, Alison Lurie does for the 
artists and writers what she did for academies" 1 
LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP, for LosAngelesI" 
THE NOWHERE CITY, and for sociology 


'Kg,', *5\' hfiJ5terw) In ihe 

^VLV age * lI ®° ,s n ^>p 

Se^n« sped I prUj 

^ a vov^o onAugim 1 10, 
for maiSnS* bs , ffau 8ht wilh 
duaitn. 11 was utupar- 
{ . 0r Tts parUcipauti. At 


and spirttualkirTih the V ^ -.rcw.r 0 „ 


She belortgs to that Engl ish tradition 
stretches ffofri Jane Austen through Henry 
; ; to Forster and Isherwood.' 1 - .. , 

■ Julian Jebb, The Times ; ; 5;; ,| : • 

Published February 16 25s . j 



Heinemann 


xaw*as- 


November 29. It reached Rio de 
Janeiro in mid-December, and hold 
on •.outhwurd to the River Plate. 1 
Frustrated so far in his attempts to 
find si. passage west towards' the 
Moluccas, Magellan, having first 
quelled si mutiny, proceeded as far 
south us the strait to which he gave 
the name " Pathagonico ". but which 


has long since been known by, Ihe wound .of . ..a , poisoned arrow 
nsimc of Ihe great ca plain himself. w hich had . earlier "struck his fore- 
Pigiifetta. normally a cautious ob- head. One of the most poignant 


server, rather lets himself go on the entr ]es in his Relation is that which 
subject of the Patagonian giants— a te ^ 0 f last sight of .Jt 


_ , Jo3o Serrfio, 

persistent species, die last but not one ^ u* e commanders, appointed 
least of. whom was closely surveyed ■ to succeed MageBah: ; 


ji- r ’ j y" : Murttuu . M i|lv , __ . .. f 

5% thore .fej, ‘ n orieship cdly (wclve feerhigh.andshowirig ^'j^Ttha, we should not shoot; any 
captain'Ll.^ Y«arK'lalar, decp^racks m his .Jl more, for we should kill them. And w$ 


Firing finis, we pereeived Jo3o Serrfio 
in his shirt, bound and wounded. Who 


would dcniuml his snul ,if his Iris-nil 
JtNio (.‘iirvidlni. rhvri iipun we tlcp.n lcd 
quickly. Anj I kilim- mu whether Jean 
ScrnTe wli,i rcni.niu'd hihirul he iilive 
or de.ul. 


The Other Side 
of Silence 


With loo Jew men to man (heir 
Ihrcc remaining ships, they burned 
the Concepcion he foie sailing south 
inwards Ihe Spice Isktnd.s which 
were their go.il. Wondrous lands 
swam up :it (hem from ihe sea : 
Mindanao where Pig;ifeil;i wits per- 
mitted lo sec ihe queen and sal 
beside her .is she made a palm mat 
lo lie on, Palawan with its fighting 
cocks, and Borneo whose king had 
two pearls »s large as two eggs and 
so round ** that they cannot lie still 
on a table”. The Promised Land still 
lay a head, but camphor, cinnamon, 
and ginger were all around them till 
by a chain of odorous islands, 
Ciboque, Suranghani and Candi- 
nghar. Cheamu. Pur a a ml Zzangul- 
ura, they reached the Moluccas, 
those " five islands where the cloves 
grow”. Hcie they were graciously 
received by ihe king of Tktore, and 
here too they were caught up in the 
deadly rivnlricA of Spain and Portu- 
gal. And here. Ilnully. the Trinidad 
sprang such a leak as all the local 
skin-divers could not counter, and 
must be left belt in d with more than 
fifty men. Prudently their one re- 
maining vessel, the Victoria, was 
lightened of sixty quintals of cloves 
before she faced the long run home 
on Saturday, December 21,1 520.- ' 


THE POET AT THE LIMITS OF 
LANGUAGE 


Jerzy Peterkiewicz 


This sliori land, deals w it h llu- ii isis 
oflhepocl svhu liiuls liiutsc-ll hi ihe 
limits nflxi) gu age and wishes lo ’go 
bejond ihe words'. In csaminillg ihe 
viiriuns .solutions d|kii m him, the 
author ranges m enlic wlndc of 
modern l-luropi'an liiei.il urc. j of- 


Revolutionists 
in London 


A 8TUDY OF FIVE 
UNORTHODOX SOCIALISTS 


James W. Hulse 


Professor Hulse examines ihi 1 work of 
live major lefr-w ing ligures ulio made 
1 .ondon their liasc ji rite end of ihe 
Vlciuriiiii era- -Hurnard Shaw, 
William Moith, Kduaid Bern stein. 


Peter tviYiiioikin, ami Sergei 
Src]Niiak-Kni\ chi nskii. I !c describe! 


their reactions to Ilritain and Krone 
another, and their roles as Socialist 
heretics. 48/- 
V) 


three months and twenty days they 
traversed its liarmonious expanse, 
blest in their weather but curved in 
their victuals. 

They had hiu-uilv full of worms 
and slinking of raU* urine, and ox- 
hide soaked live days in sea water, 
then lisjhily broiled and uhewed with 
teeth lost from sight in the hideous 
chusms of their sore and swollen 
gums. "And of the rats, sold tor 
bajr.an.dcq itpiece, sane of tw coqW 
not get enough." They drank unfresh 
water, yellow and vile. Twenty-nine 
men died of scurvy, and as many fell 
sick of diver- maladies. T heir second 
giant died. ” And I believe that 
never more will any man undertake 
to make such a voyage.” 


She was by now under the com- 
mand of Juan Sebastian del Cuno, or 
Elcano, against whom Pigafclta held 
literally such untold prejudice that 
he never once mentions him by 
name. Hy wuy of compensation he is 
generously informative about the big 
islands and archipelagos now 
touched at or threaded. Buru, Bandn. 
Timor, the Flores and JuVti, before 
they put out on the Indian Ocean. 
They avoided Ceylon for fear of the 
king of Portugal, but their troubles 
were far from over. When they 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope 
they still had two months of contin- 
uous suiting up to the Cape Verde 
Islands, during which lime disease 
and rotten food reduced their 
number by twenty-one. “And when 
wc cast the C hristians into the sea 
they sank wilh face upward toward 
heaven, and the Indians always with 
face downward.” At C’upc Verde 
Jh’gnfctla was lo discover thai he bad 
not made allowance for ” the gain of 
twenty -four hours ” .ittciulant upon 
rounding the globe in a westerly 
direction. It was Wednesday and 
not,, as his cqunt shovyed,' Thursday. 
But If thiy hnd' won twenty-four 
hours from eternity, they now Iasi 
thirteen prisoners to the Portuguese. 


The Mighty 
Endeavour 


AMERICAN ARMED FORCES 
IN THE EUROPEAN THEATER IN 
WORLD WAR II 


Charles B. MacDonald 


This is the story oft lie contlicis 
Ikuvccu American and other Allied 
leaders over how to pursue the hccnnd 
world war lit) in ihe lime ofAmcricu’B 
entry to the final surrender oft he 
Nuhih. .is plarcs, u maps £5 
O UP New York ' 


Celtic and 

Anglo-Saxon 

Kingship 


D. A. Binchy 


Professor llin clij seeks tn prove that 
the Celtic king represents a vestigial 
survival oft lie original regs, the tribal 
king who was once riininiun to the 


whole Indn-Kuropi'jn world before 
lie Was. superseded by rlHr’Ciicat 


King’i borrowed front the more 
ndvnnced rivlli/ntiniis of the Hast. 
Paper covers 10/- 


On March 6, 1520, they arrived at 
the Marianas, which Magellan 
named the “ Lad rones ", beeause the 
natives were thievish and inhospita- 
ble. Soon they had , reached the 
Philippines, where Magellan, in ihe 
event unwisely, allied himself with 
the king of Cebu and took sides m 
his quarrel with his neighbour 0/ 
Mactan. This led to his death in « 
miserable little battle on April 27, 
and soon after (Jin his cunning 
majesty of Cebu beguiled and mur- 
dered twenty-seven of, Magellan's 
men, including three of their shipV 
captains. Pigafcila, his luck Qr provi- 
dence holding, avoided foe massacre 
because he was “ all swollen " from 


Whereupon We immediately' departed, 
thence. On Saturday tlie sixth "of 
September, 0R9 thousand five hundred 
and hvenly-iwo, \VC entered the bay of 
San Lucur, and we were only eighteen 
men, the most pari sick, of rite sixty 
remaining who Hnd left Molucca, some 
of whom died of hunger, othefs de- 
serted at flic island' of Tfmor, and 
others had been put to death for iheir 
crimes. From the time whep \ve de- 
parted from that Bay until the' present 
day we had soiled fourteen thousand 
four hundred and sixty longues, and 
completed the circuit of the world from 
east to west. On Monday the cig]uh r of 
September we- cast anchor near U)e 
Mole of Seville, and ihore we dis- 
charged all the artillery. And on Tues- 
day we all went; in our shirts and 
barefoot', and each with a torch in bis 
hand, to visit the shrine of Santa' Maria 
de la Victoria and that nf Santa Maria 
dc Antigua. 


The Ancient 
Egyptian 
Pyramid Texts 


TRANSLATED' INTO ENGLISH BY 
R. O. FAULKNER 


This translation is Iwsed on the 


hi^roglypliic texts published in ipio 
hy K. Scthe in Die aftTtgyptiseluu 


PyraniMcniexte, blit gaps have been 
filled and new uticrancci atlilcd.' 
Translation 65/- Supplement of 
Texts .36 (/■*;• 


This is pur main debt of gratitude 
to ! tlie young- Knighi of Rhodes, Ws 
overall account of :fhe .‘threc-yeail 
expedi(ion,! its route .und ports , of 
call, .its eocpuuters With many, peo- 
ples in many lands, its : tribulations 
ami sad. triumph, ft iv for the tririst 
part matter-ofrfact, bnt never hum- 
drum, and cannot Tail to mqVe and 


The Nature of 
Roman Poetry 

Gordon Wi Iff ams 


kindle pride in every reader. Plgafel- 
ta’s status among the criados del 
capitdn y sobr/saUenies of foo flag- 


A poet’s response tn his imtcrinlis 
. conditioned. by bis hiaiorical.-di uatinn, 
and the wider the lustorical separation 
of poet and reader, the mare difficult 
the interpretation of the poet’s 
response. The objcCrofthis book is 
to analyse die tCrms in ^hicli Roman 
poetry of 340 to {f B.c. is tn be 
^bended. Paper covers 10/- 



A^cSmon I Lm & bu, ‘ ” ' VnCD nC iWl W,C T" 1 “ C 3Clh 

'Jib p ,^[®"bad ^lied , . Bol { jo w for fear that, they would iitf( 

ni'iiiiiti J j y 'to*-- The strait cleared by faith, deter- . remfl i„ niaslers if. the, boat Were sent 

fc^skuldu,^: ^ mihdlion, strong captaincy und skill. Ashore. Then Jofio .Serrfib. peeping. 

WSSFS JMMmI -Magellan found himself in Novem- said m as soomas w-Rdted be wOoTrf 
M^'^i more ber_- Jfl30. confronted by the Mer !i be killed. ■ And lie »ld, fogf Nf IW ed 

^ m> .Pafefitque, -rightly *0 nutrted For - tod to' day ^ tot -I n. 

-i:’ ' ■ - ■ " 


ship, ensured thut he had leisure Jo 
observe, consider, and write : . pnd his. 
■Xfhlcf inlere.^(s wcte'wbat : we irtiagiije 
our, pwn woufd .b^. fiad We = need 
in his place. ' Tall meh 'git'd ;tioy, 
the aqt\cS 1. of ^ penguitts, , the red 
mouths - of. the chewers of betel 
nuts; junl^s and prioS;. the ' length 
pf a bahan|i, how to' eat fond drink) 
acocohut; the Ktrehgih -arid flavour of 
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f'H.il intusrcaniv tr;nfc I'l'inls, pro- 
*vnk yi'cn a in I roicivcil. costume nr 
ik iih-OMcc. I:ui(*(iii|*c^ ami bu ri;al 
customs. i lie we. i pi ii is iliul wine ,i[ 
Various limes hnrnc lmmuisL him- ho 
marks unit mom inns all. And nalur- 
ally siMiugli it lakes all kinds anti 
cond ilium nf women in rnal.o a 
.'•Mine mans world. Here is Im 
vignette tif flie queen of Cebu : 

Hie qiittn was young ami beautiful, 
covered with a while and black cloth. 
Mic Itiid vei l red inuiith and nails, and 
ware on her head a large hai made of 
palm leaves, with n crown above made 
samt " ^ caves * u ^ ,er tbe fashion of 
me Puiw's. And she never goes into any 
Plus® without one of these crowns. 

Hut the women of TItforc were 
naked and ugly. Even so their hus- 
bands were so jealous of [hem that 
‘"Ihey did noi wish iis to go ashore. 


with our diiiwcis tmcovuicd, l or 
lho> said dial their women thought 
we always had our member in readi- 
ness 

Mr. Skelton \ handalion is first- 
rale. So f.n as possible it seeks to 
reproduce 

IlieeluiriictcristieU.ii'Oiir and vncahtilary 
of the original test writ ten down in (he 
early sixteenth century hy an Italian 
soldier llii practiced in literary euniposi- 
[inn ilniiigh endowed with u curious 
temper and an acute visual sense which 
lend Vila lily and movement to his 
narrative. . . . The vocabulary of the 
translation has been assimilated to that 
of sis (cent h-eentury EnglMi. 

However, there is not the least hint of 
constriction or artifice: the English 
is plain, clear, appropriate, and en- 
tirely serviceable— as the quoin lions 
in this review, though not chosen to 


that end. will indicate. A comparison 
with half-a-du/cn passages of the 
manuscript facsimile confirms wh.it 
one would expect of Mr. Skelton; 
that his version is not only good to 
read but accurate and faithful to its 
original. 

Thai original is the fine French 
manuscript of Piaa feltas Relation 
presented to the Rcincckc Library by 
Mr. Edwin J. Beincckc in 1 964. it is 
n lovely piece nf craftsmanship, of 
10.1 leaves, carefully and clearly 
written, with illuminated initials and 
paragraph marks, and divided into 
forty-eight chapters with preceding 
summaries and chapter headings in 
red or blue. It contains twenty-three 
maps, the majority of them full- 
page, and is the best looking and 
most complete of the four known 


manuscripts, one Italian, (he other 
three French. Mr. Skelton's intro- 
duction offers u good summary of 
opinion concerning its provenance, 
history, and quality, and in It is scries 
of compact ami helpful notes lie 
finds room not only for matler 
explanatory of Piga fella's narrative 
but for (he witness of the other three 
manuscripts. 

Volume One. containing the intro- 
duction and editorial . matter, ends 
with a bibliography tnul an index. 
Volume Two is a facsimile reproduc- 
tion in full colour of the licincckc- 
Valc manuscript. This has long been 
styled princely, and with reason. We 
can agree with Mr. Skelton that it is 
not the manuscript prepared very 
soon after 1522 for the Grand 
Master of Pigu fella's Order, but it 
was evidently destined for a person 


ijShlfi.1 composition, j, 
l.inil u coloured a kinj , 
■|"d "c sou blue, with ", 
d.irkcr blue and pa| c K ., 
provide the rmnus^;* 
oils handsome openings it 
l "*d in both volut^Xl 
and handle with its ddi£ 
gcslive vellum-like grain, 

have been made to the m. 
specification. Even thesC 
!;»s been faithfully reprafo 
u would be hard to fault 5 
work in any particular. Tk 
is by Job. Erwchedd on Z« 
the result of a great deal* 
labour, judgment, and cu*, 
of the most beautiful aodia; 
bucks published in 1969. 


To the Editor 


March 20. April 3 and 4, and April 24 do not deny Ida Maealpine’s and 
lor any man to go olT his head, come on Richard Hunter's thesis that George III 
it again, and conduct as much public suffered from porphyria. In cnscs of 
business as George III during those porphyria the correlation fax ii'ppti nil V- 


‘ George III and 
the Mad-Business 5 

•Hir, -Among the Wuldcgrave papers 
aie two inumiwripts very relevant to 
•he tlrsciissiitn whet lie r there was any 
contemporary suggestion that George 
ill showed signs of mental derange- 
ment in Ills youth or during his early 
illness In J 765. The first is one of two 
ousting manuscript* of tho Memoirs 
of James. 2nd Earl Waldegravc, Gover- 
nor to the Prince of Wulcs from 1 752-56. 
The manuscript —which was used fori lie 
published Memoirs, edited by Vnssall, 
Lord Holland, in 1H21 - — is considerably 
shorter (ban a second version which, 
by littemnl evidence, must be slightly 
the earlier. This second manuscript 
was unfit lately the properly of the 
fith Earl of Ilchcslcr. having been given 
by the Gill Ear! Whldegrave to fho Lord 
Holland who edited the Memoirs. It 
was mentioned by at least one reviewer 
in the year of publication, and one im- 
portant extra paragraph wna discussed' 
in the Edinburgh Review fvolume 37) 
for June, 1822 to November, 1822, 

. The printed Memoirs give a very 
definite prelum of the Prince of Wales 


or, out i>y no possible interpret a Eton Is 
more any hint of mental abnormality. 
Tile extra paragraph in the unpublished 


hood (he present king and the Prin- 
cess of Uriinswic were thought free 
from that unhappy disorder. But 
some time before his marriage, the 
king s face was full or pimples. These 
had so entirely disappeared it was 
apprehended he hud made use of 
external remedies to rope II them. It 
is cerluin that front that time he fre- 
quently laboured wiili disorders on 
his breast, particularly during the 
Queen's first pregnancy. Fie was now 
agnin seized with a cough and fever, 
for which he was repeatedly bloodied 
four times, and was apprehended (□ 
be m much danger. 

So critical g situation made men 
take notice that to secrete him from 
all intercourse with his Court. Lord 
flute had placed the King at Buck- 
sogfiam House, a damp unwholesome 
spot, and rendered more perilous by 

bos "^ bOI4rtl0Od ° f two infcctiol,s 
T^Ke vigour of his age and his san- 
gumc constitution seemed to require , 
rndro exertJiso and air than Ire en- 
joyed lu thut sauntering and domestic 
Hi®. It was even said that Doctor 
Duncan advising Hfs Majesty to bnve 
one of hu palaces in the country 
fitted up and to hvo there for some 

Bl,Ie ,larsh! y reprimanded 
the physaclan aud asked him what he 
tad to do t° adnsc beyond bis lino 7 
a question wfluefa reason could easily 
nave answered flio Awe might not. 


II again. anu conduct as much public suffered from porphyria. In eases of 
business as George Ml during those porphyria the correlation between phy- 
' „ s - sics! and mental symptoms lends to be 

Horace wa/polc wrote his Memoirs Partial only; porphyria occurs without 
on one side only oF his paper, so Thai, menial symptoms, and mental symptoms 
bound la a volume, a blank page faces without porphyria. We do not know 
the script. He often added after- how close was the correlation in George 
thoughts or later comments on his text, Mi’s case. But Dr. Whi tty's view that 
by n written note, sometimes by a press " tho waxing and waning of the bio- 

nitfinn filnnp/l nn ill a IaiPi .1 , A M .f ikn IT— r>1io rvs inn I .. if... ». .« 


■ I , — ns si-wvvi urn 

so, m either the top or the second copy, 
ulthoiigli he would surely have greatly 
enjoyed doing so. 

MARY WALDEGRAVE. 
Chew toil House, Chew! on Mendip, 
H.ith'Sonwr.wl. 

Sir,— This is In answer to two points 
raised by Dr. Geoffrey Dean In his 


raised by Dr. Geoffrey Dean m ms 
letter (January 29) about George III 
and the Mod-Business. 


suspe ?' for vnrious onty n minority of sued patients have of It. However, this, if its 
l fl . nUn> , bc C families “ positive history ot mental illness in »«®l really exclude a *»- 
mw alii i! ™ jRn i eS 1 ^ 9 rcat Brilfiio a flrst w° r t se f 0n ^ « ,c 8ree relative. How- porphy/li^mdiiccd menial Ihn 

n» f y , h ‘ Ve ’ r , v , e ll ? d ' Porphyria. f vcr * Mr. John Brooke must be forgiven of monk- deprive pswtoi 

S'*"* approached, they refuse to for expressing some odd views about obvious alternative for i w 
i£eJ ik/nt l hlS ,s s ? m . el,n,cs because menial illness and sufferers from it. lie current mental illness), 

iney wink they arc bcinc accused nf may woli be rJahi u-imn — ilniu-occiu.* ,w,-.>i, na ie 


— — ...... ,, a , m in v riS n 

causing a crisis for Dr. Whilty- (iulcn 
is dead! 

Menial illness like tliai or George 111 
may occur for the first time (or for Hint 
matter for the second or third lime) in 
P man of fifty yours whose personality 
nas previously been normal. Porphyria 
is rare, mental illnesses like George 
tits relatively common. Muny patients 
who become mcntnlly Jll in middle nge 
have never been neurotic in any 
restricted sense of that confusing term. 
Only minority of siil-!i patients have 

fl nnciliim Hi.iitH.. _*i? ■ in > 


Physical and menial illness™ 
ami be causally related. Ik 
Mr. John Brooke's "debtor 
tlon about George in (Feta 

Was it his mind or his bodi 
diseased 7 "—is unreal. 

M r. Brooke appears to IhbiH 
over-eating, indulgence in ussy 
lions, nnd n lack of exercise pi 
to insanity or arc signs of ap 
lion ; hut this, as some of i»i 
may he relieved to hear, limit 
And (lint a neurotic person hi 
become Insane Mien subjtt 
stress; which nguin issimpljol 
There are psyolwloglcal pndt 
!o insanity, but ncurolieismil 
of them. 

When Mr, Brooke «od Mi l 
Christie (February 5) eooTdr) 
selves to the historical fad!, 
la inly uppear to speak with ■ 
and they agree that Georg, 
mud in 1 788-89, 1801, 1804, 
but not earlier; and make 
of it. However, this, if its 


■ irn-y foiuso [o 

cooperate This js sometimes because 
iney think they arc being accused of 
insanity, sometimes revulsion against 
providing the necessary specimens of 

inn F>ir lull! .r. .!_■ i. 


m u oiiiivivn i ruin ii, fie 

may wo I be right when he emphasizes 
George III s sobriety, which whs in strife. 


Snn V | id f^ 8 r th ? n £ cessaiY specimens, of Ing contrast to the’ profflgacj* of his 
stool for tests, hut most often simply aQ1J s. Js nol this sohrioiy u eluo to the 
a resoniment of nubile intrusion tnio wavs Jit which h- .hi i J'Afc 1 ‘".i? 


— . wm ■■■xmi micu simpry 

a resentment of public intrusion Into 
fomily privacy. I know this from 
having made such approaches myself: 

hwaiKP nf t V im. 1 _* 


- — — - "VIMIVII II blliu ||l II1C 

ways in which he dealt with crises in 
his fiunlly V 

Wo hope to -persuade historians to 

PVIllUinA fSAA it it_ « ■ 


me extra paragraph jq the nnpnblidicd - ---- — 

manoscripl coihes at (bo end of the > o p . s Irenfment of thignns- 

porlntifof. the Prince of Wales, and IS.! 9 ,, ?. sam& " hal Reside the point: 
reads ps follows: SmoJIett was considered by Horace Wal- 

Hercaflor when ilia vnun* ph„^ 


reads ps follows: Smollett was considered by Horace Wal- 

Hereafter when lira young Prince lo one gurely w^u?^nsW^him”fo b2 
shall succeed fus Grandfather there anv more n Ura- ofTstoric fflct flifln 
may possibly bp change of.greatei; Wilkes himself. Leaky, of cour«^ 

^ c „ v ) ^ 800,1 marie with every conceivable hlndaiaht ' Aa to 

/KnslbJ® that a Prince who suffers Iho actual C vcnT, of Ma?^S 

J 5 ? ' ei! I* "el allowed Hie 1765, not only dok Horace ^Wamole 
Co " <I Victor. His record absolutely nothing to surest 
TVide will then give Battle to Ids' mental trouble as part of the Kmo's 
mad ® Q t6t If t ness, he produces very positive ovN 
■ shhre of Qbstinaey, dence that though offlicteri with a couch 

. ..WI make him Persevere. HU Honesty a fever, and perhaps Smples hf w fl Tn 

, Right, -and. the Means -cannot be executive frame of mind ’ The Kino£ 

' Dt 111 ness became known |o Parliament 0 on 

« °incd wlth a tolerable Capa- March 2^‘ Walpole Mya: ' 

city . for a. superior Genius docs . not • 

• 'Seem 10 bo a sine non in the 1st April the King withdrew 

Composition of a good Klqg. 1 - ■’ ' l P Richmond for a week but relumed 


beciiiSe cxnnS n S 0 ffcoro e ^P Ua ‘ re to 

this genealogical problem. P fo Z JicSf 3? K £ C0I ?P»ph;ri slory 

j. . ,n nl® Jight of n recognized, a It houeh 

h,^hi? C ' V 7’.. lh i nui T lber oE "very controversial, theory of moiilal Illness 
P^P'c who tu) can prove that To repeat, this theory sunnoscs Hint ill- 
hey descend from James, and (b) ness like George Ill's nS ut i neVnf 
know that they are so descended (so as crises ^. Cl| aiTimw Sf «row ns Dr 
SaSSS m,,st I* far WU,t y would pcriinps prefer us tosav- 

porphyria and menial smmtoimnre 
S person- . both effects of stress. The stroMcx 

ages lend to _ marry other royal ner- which nrovoke miinfnl ill ii aim, 


• * j — m , ivjqi uuiauil- 

ages tend to marry other royal per- 
sonages, and because their iUegitimale 

/MXQ/VMX/iriVl ■Jilta. 4...I l- • 1- _ 


which nr k ‘ 1,,c sirosscs 
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nnd intermarry with other grand people 
^ the ducal families dosoended fram 
Gagnes II) or else ace completely con* 
coaled (so. that, their alleged royal 
ancestry depends entirely on gossip). 

Doctors will know whether urine 
that "leaves a pale blue ring on the 

dta<14 11 frinnrltn IXH nr lU. — I1_L 


glass " (George HI) or is the purplish 
. ooUmrof Alicante wine H (James f), Is 


• 'Jeem lo .bo a sine qua non [ n the phTh® 1st April the King withdrew 

Composition: of a good: King. ■ . ; lq Richmond for a week but relumed 

•A superior; genius the 1 Prince : Us' DrawlMRooiS 4lh f ° ^ Hnd ' 
noli but most , emphatically he . was- . ^ oom - ,. 

neimer rtiwiltUly diseased uor defective. A f ew days after ibfe he reports that ; 

Jho Ring hid a private coofcrencc last- 
? r0 PV c V ¥ S - *■ jn8 t hyo r hours with the Duke ofCum- 
that of Home® Walpoles Memoits 0f berland,, after which- His Majesty ' 1 bid 

SSr?f i K1, ‘ , ,f° f urnal i6 X 1765 thcm ' W» Ministers] | 0 j prepare a 
rdporis in great detail, from an Opposi- Regency Bill s '. Then, ' , , - - 

libn point of view,. every, political gnri • ■■■ .... v . • * . 
social oVeni, qjoulh.by month. The entry me, King . went (o. the : 

yis subtly .different ..HoUseof Lords , and sending fdr the ^ 


at least as consistent with porphyria as 
with Dr. Deans “blood and bile"; But 


assaRt*"-' ^ n,u,cr a,,n 

TWs theory faces difllcuHics. we ad- 
mit, In George 111 $ ease- “ n yawn in c 

But its validity in no way depends unon 

ss s !i n .srr s 


depressive jisycliosis ofoa I 
niaiiifest for the first lime A 
iig® i>t fifty, and that wuftaj 
ugo in 1788. Moreover. * 
precedent personality late * 
absent or unnoticed, 

Mr. Christie is highly criitfi 
doubts expressed by Dr. D<u 5? 
2!J) concerning the dap* 
porphyrin. He Is u brews*) 
is udmitU'dly no expert iw 
porphyrin ; whereas Dr, De»Mi 
ns being a physician of great off 
is recognized uil over the »» 
authority on porphyria, isd w 
wns Jic who first rfwracteffl«“ 
of porphyrin George DI fcf 
iiuvo suffered from. Mf.Oj 11 
ever, says dispa ragingty."®®” 
of fatal logic about his «fl 
hundreds of sped mans 
jccls Dr. Dean Ms o#* 
demand In your colnmns, « 
imagine he would certalnlyjs 
a few dozen specimens 
any doctor this is veiy 
historical evidence is deany a 
sive, and so, Dr. Dean 

< « . i .1. _ r.> tariff 
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social event, mopi 
TOT March [20J, 1 
from, the paspara. 


h April 

df toi 
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1® Maroharit in 1841 To‘galn':a really 
. fair impresSidn of Horded Walpole^ 
report, his - whole : unedited,, paragraph 


shpnftl bo read; ... ; . - 

‘ Op 'lb® 20lii lhei Houte was efiKed'. 

overias appplnted;:hiii r Mr. Pitt not 
: ; ..appearing, the iqaan|Oe#ni threats of . 
.; motions which' opr Ptfrty hnd thrown 
P“{ # fi'P - laid;; aside r - arid nt. 
r ^t drbpped for various reasohs ; aa 
; wlkhe mcntldacd, but; prirtfeularlb 
, by.tiie great event lo whtch th® KlnfeJ 


Commons recommended lq 'both 
to . provide n BilL .of , Rehericy 
oh^tbe pltfa. -oMh^astf ibdt t^ith this 
angular and very .material dHTcrence, 
Jiifl-c His Majesty demanded to be 
invested >viih me.poxwrpf nppoihtittg 
from Time to Ume by ItistrtHue'dtS’ In 
wrltteg uud^r his si to manual either 
tpeiQueeo or. any other person oC his 
rowl.ParqlW'resfrimg In Great Britain 
to.fae.thq QuirdiAri of His Successor 
.ahd Regent -of '.thread Klngddms unlll 
such Soccrts&dr should attain Ifce 'a&e 
fi»f, lS’ y&Lra.'. - . y- 


while the condition win be 

tue KMopmatton, ood has split into only tildd dn idnvArriki^ Amelia if it is let us test this bcinh™ 

tans sholifd atlleast look but for rtfer- S tr „ 'l a i 0Urcc of stress ? Again, ^. Whal l ? unreasonable » 
.anMgipoolpiiked urine in other raystcr- qLSS 1 ^fecpnplHation between The l tcs,[n 8. .J," 
tous royal cases. • < ■ vcor®j IQ, and Frederick Jn 1.787 Bat fl>winiena. would not *> e ' 

Thus, an account of the trial of the i2nT? y i boy £ cfear to Mr - ChrisUe may 

unforiunatea blamed for tlv • durin S <h® summer of 1788 years ago Dr. Dean’s r«l>»" 

might 'Mien h.v. 

aa^o, Earl of .Derby, might rUftohl 122^5 to ° have beta?! grounder g 




, . will oe mefttfdaed, but. nnrtfeularte • • "" ” ' “ ■ * 

.. by jtjw nrentevent lowh^i thoKlob/ ■ ° ' - a i-Y - 

■: ?. uc ? *5! ‘rirSav®. bf.rih; ‘ft ' ' EtMsebtetibn- of beloA what ii was 

hnr 'Slli' "wncCalccI' in the hdddje qf dieleighteeoth, ceTUury,. 


' So f 1 '^V^jeaso iqi 


Thus, an account of the trial of the G JUS! 1 T?^ ly i bft 'i? ^ome clear to Mr - ChrisUe may not WJ 
unfortunates blamed for tlv S • durin S <he summer of 1788 year* ago Dr. Dean’s 

death of EliMbete ^ ^ mi * ht l H n h "Z SlA 

ando, Earl of Derby, might refer tnhi, not *hat too have been a pounds— Tor specimens 

: urine. Xgain, .Hemy ’ VI offin tf °f Steess? PJwid Would M? people to whom b*™'. 

h^gpmdfathej^ (S&Ss 0 - ^TtXn°i Christie' paV w much quite unknown ihetwhh ** 

(who vWBs<ais^ antesjor of the'TudoS • ,fI * s foriraateSr-. 1 afal ° response., and lej I 

and Stuarts). both suffered from a mvs- 2ST!?r£®^ ri J^ B8 » whc * 1 he did become delineation . of por^iy™ -1J 
|®.rious periodic -tdalady diagnosed ^ • £ a ft* ^ve done to those in 1781- I he discovery of irutit, W 

hy sorael- whaFteholfr' C°«Wthey not tell- f ncldcntaJJy, ttey !«* ■ 

UPW hte loofeed out for rtferincL Te *abonship with his ' tnuch suffering and J® V s0 

book, Uiererore, 

ISS Ii! °'S orM b 9 »Ssom«l to have bS SSil ” W - ?* " | W* bo In . It It dllficub to be foWJ" 

■ aBb-SSsfl* 

V . . V yoBkJffilnl^Sl c °frespomIeoce In: ing bcenmadin 17^5.^ 
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fcl K ,„,d 10 lot Ihosc Who arc 
SJpcri .« medical nwltcrs nuke 

Brooke says the question 
Sr George III had porphyria is 
t ll historical importance. If he 
?\ cc the great importance of 
ibina whether or not a king from 
much of the royalty of Europe 
L centuries was to be descended 
Lfi-r or not that king had a pliysi- 
,if a kind that did nnd can 
Cl m meniul illness and that is 
fojised on to ihe offspring of its 
tTihen his historical horizon is 
jTffluch narrower or much wider 
fiiinc- The laboratory is mightier 
lit library, and an answer to tins 
m would certainly seem to justify 
wining and testing of as ninny 
ien as Mr. Brooke and Mr. 
fe have books on their doubtless 
footed ihclvcs. 

S. BRADSHAW. 

i i House. Little Miisciukn, 

Buckinghamshire. 

Buildings of 
;h Lancashire ’ 

/our review iJnnuary 22) the 
Sports Centre is described 
an affront to its neighbours 
ing to Povsner, “ must have 
[ as an affront". Harmon- 
learly a problem anti spatial 
ms are bound to make diffi- 
rbc only honest method of 
ion is to express the arcliitcc- 
whllc taking notice of the 
hicb already exist as neigh- 
: simple desire to harmonize 
cBOugb-a Sports Centre is not 
itenin-ccnLury conception. 

$Mf is making a dead set at a 
hr sort of modern architecture 
iffus from the sort lie 
ti ww forty years ago. Though 
Bnts a dangerous rigidity in any- 
rto ii dealing with a living art, 
titled to his opinions on aivhi- 
1 lesihelics. He is not. however, 

I to impugn architects* motives 
ttmg that a building was 
Cm an affront to its ncigh- 
nb type of criticism, desccnd- 
i does to a level of personalities, 
a defence in the normal language 
icirai becomes impossible, must 
rated and resisted, 

' , DENYS LASDUN. 

Bis Lariun & Partners, 50 Oncen 
1 1-ondon, W.l. 


that on the cvcniiig of April 9. imA - 
when the King, government and parlia- 
ment had managed to leave Oslo in 
time and to escape German control— 
Quisling said in his famous proclama- 
tion on the Oslo radio that the Nygaunt* 
svotd government was carrying nut a 
general mobilization. He specifically 
instructed officials, civil servants and 
officers of all categories to lake orders 
only from the Quisling "government", 
Oil .Apr it K) he issued the following 
announcement in the press of the Ger- 
man-controlled urea around Oslo: 

To all military commanders and 
ull service personnel. 

The general mobilization order 
that the Nygnurdsvold cabinet issued 
before its escape, is to he ended 
immediately. All personnel are to be 
dismissed Immediately, those still on 
their wuy return home of their own 
accord. 

He issued a similar declaration on the 
following day. When questioned about 
the. authenticity of these documents 
during the trial, he answered, “ [ assume 
it is right " i stenographic record p. 76). 

A number of contemporary reports. 
Norwegian and German, express the 
opinion that Quisling’s attempt to pre- 
vent military resistance against the in- 
vader had the opposite effect and pro- 
vided a considerable stimulus to 
resistance 

Did Quisling preach Norwegian re- 
arniameiu and preparedness before the 
invasion ? In a sense he did. Ho also 
had very definite ideas of how the Nor- 
wegian forces should be used. May I 
quote from his speech, August 12. 1939: 

it is not the task of our defence 
forces to •’ defend democracy " or 
provide cannon-fodder for the Popu- 
lar Front uikI the Jew-, in their "war 
on fascism ", as parly politicians 
request us lo do. YVc want to know 
why we should die, and why wc should 
have to kill. Wc do nbt want to kill 
people in order to keep " demo- 
cracy " safe, and wc do not want lo 
die for Judah and Marx and the gang 
Hambro-Lcvy, Mowinckel, Hund- 
seid. Kohl, Nygnurdsvold. . . . Demo- 
cracy began in blood and mud. U 
is perishing in the world outside in 
blood und mud. Let us hope that we 
here can manage with mud only. But 
broke n it must he, so iliul the New 
cun be buill up. 

It docs seem rather futile to discuss 
which side the speaker wus on. 

MAGNIi SKUDVIN. 

Oslo. 


Quisling 


I 'llo of regrettably long 
dd a few comments lo Mr. 
ter (January 1)7 Mr. 
i mo correctly, but ineoni- 
« may well he one reason 
elusions are so different 

o Mr. He wins, " Professor 
ww »ys: ’The Germans 
o opetate with llfth eolum- 
ay , . " 

‘J® frequently stated, not 
for almost twenty years, 
fellows: * ■ 

Rosenberg and OrosK- 
» seriously considered the 
lS««Mlh a fifth column 
wy had Quisling in mind, 
fe Berhn four months be- 
Un invasion in Norway. 

■gja sas 

'^rraacht should pre- 
Eiher with finieiinr. 


twtZto ““BWi-hut Hltflcr dc- 

ton'ft because hc 

! ic1^i. lhe , n aband oned 
K lH* ^ull. adopted. Quk- 

Copenhagen 
fembn . ’ * 9 il ® Save miti- 
Germ f. n , Abwehr 
W QiSto J? H? MP’ te ®x- 
m> S' t 2*± he of Ger- 

S3KS®*i 


Permissions and 
the Brontes 

Sir, ~t must thunk Mr. Gibhs-Smiih 
for his admirable exposition of ihe law 
of copyright (Jannury 29L In his lust 
paragraph lie suggests iliul the Bronte 
Society muy not own the copyright of 
the Blratall correspondence and that this 
may explain their reluctance to let me 
have access to these letters. It is in- 
deed (he case that the Bronte Society 
docs not own the copyright of the 
Birstail correspondence. As Mr. Gibbs- 
Smilh has pointed out that copyright 
holders do not have (he right of pre- 
venting access to copyright documents, 
or even of preventing publication or 
their contents, provided that their verbal 
form is altered, 1 hope that be would 
agree with me that the Society is being 
unnecessarily cautious in refusing to 
allow me lo see the letters on the grounds 
that I might be infringing copyright. 

I must also thank Professor Christian 
for hqr letter (February 5).. When I 
said that the Bronte Society ** might have 
said that they had given privileged access 
to another scholar ", I did nol mean 
that Professor Christian had been givejt 
such access, but only that, if the Bronte 
Society had granted such privileged 
access, this would have been a reason- 
able pretext for refusing to show me (hi 
letters Instead (he Bronte Society raised 
the copyright issue, and have continued 
to make copyright the main obstacle, 

A new obstacle has, however, now 
appeared. The Chairman of the BrontS 


to-W dl e v !‘° Sfariy twenty- 
fa fcy r Kite th « Sinking of 

SsSSSass-; 

ifv ifha V,i vfll,r arrest- ; 
%t *,m ®rom ■ Berlin. 

Norwegian army,;- 

S5’Q«inaii L^|^ 0rwa Y on ihe .< 
i^Bits to relying on- 


Society has informed me that the Society 
does nor own the Birstail correspond- 
ence. From the authoritative, if nbt 




wholly accurate, judgments he had pro- 
nounced on. the subject of these letters, 
I had .assumed that , the Bronta Society 
. owned the letters, although the owner- 
1 ship of the copyright MBin other hands. 

. .When I pressed the Chairman to state 

-’definitely- who.- tbe-owners were, he said 

. thrit the Society owned the letters, but 
he has now changed his mind. As a 
result I must now ask rhreo queations: - * 
- (J) Who owns the Birstail correspond- 

. ende? . It is dear from other letters « 
.. Haworlh, to which in spite of their featt 
about copyright the Bronte Society do 
.'allow access, that the correspondent 
i .was pace owned by EHpn .Nussey, srw I 
Ttbat she' was extremely anxious that ib 
contents should be -.widely know’n. ii 
..ihave not 1 beep able to find out wh® tW 


they can now hcl.ik-dly claim I heir pro- 
perly). 1 

(2) If the Bron ic Sociely ilo not mvn 
J tie tellers, what is Mici r .iiilliorfly for 
denying me access m rhe Birstail 

correspondence'.' 

(3) Since the Biisinl] corrcspomlonco 
is likely i,i coma in information Unit is 
important for a number of Bronte xiu- 
denls, would it nol be better if the 
Bronte Socicly, instead of raising un- 
necessary rod herrings like copyright, 
used us authority lo find out the real 
owners of ihe Birstail correspondence 
and To persuade these owners to make 
Hie documents freely available for con- 
sultation ! 

TOM WINN] FRITH. 

Aiviai'i Cottage. Great Borrow, nc.i; 
Cheslcr. 

Sir,- -By an oversight in correcting 
the prool of my letter published on Feb- 
niury 5 I foiled to catch the omission 
of mi “or" which is essential to my 
meaning. My liunl sentence, in that letter 
should have read: “ \ categorically state 
that 1 did not sec (he Birsinll Lcitcrs 
in rhe Bronte Museum or by permission 
of the Bronte Society, its Council, or its 
officers. 

MILDRED G. CHRISTIAN. 

White Hall Hotel, Bloomsbury 
Square. London. YV.CM. 

Tocqueville 

Sir.— I should like, if I may, to enlist 
your help in rhe following matter: one 
of our research fellows, Mr. A. C. E. 
Plcasunce, advertised recently in your 
columns for the third, eighth, tenth, and 
eleventh editions of Tocquevillo's 
Ddmucnuie ,»ii .4 nieiiqitt'. as hc is pre- 
paring ii comparison of text variants 
m all the editions of this work pub- 
lished in Hie author's lifetime. Wc 
have been unable to obtain copies of 
those editions mentioned here, and we 
are very anxious to borrow them for 
a limited period. Muy I appeal through 
your journal la all librarians or any 
of your readers who may have these 
editions in their possession lo get in 
touch with us 7 

J. P. MAYER. 

Tocqueville Research Centre, Uni- 
versity nf Reading. 

The Social 
Responsibility of 
the Scientist 

Sir,- Probably in the year after G i li- 
ra y’s cartoon (February 5) the follow- 
ing eloquent reaction to the New Cow- 
Pock Inoculation was written in largely 
the same terms. Ihe anonymous manu- 
script ( in my possession) has an accom- 
panying letter which suggests it origin- 
ated in Scarborough in 1803. A local 
preacher had advocated vaccination 
(.punctuation .vfc): 

' Verses /Composed Upon that Sub- 
lime Subject the Cow pock Preached 
by Mr. Lyons 

How wondrous wise is Man in 

Speculation 

Found out the Art of Cowpock 

Inoculation ' 

Wiser than Solomon he sure must be 
In all his writings this I cannon sec 
Too much the Beastly nature we 

partake 

The Bear Ihe Tyger Sc the Vipers snake 
Wbui take vile matter from a Bull or 

Cow 

And give my child the base infection 

loo 

My heart recoils my feelings cannot do 
No Lyons no thy preaching all iu vain 
Tis all for Lucre & for fleshly gain 
Ouack Doctor sure the preacher hath 
assum’d 

The Pews the Pulpit with Cow pox 
perfum'd 

Be deaf ye parents & believe him not 
Look well ^ see for death is in the Pol 
Let God alone the first infection give 
Then should they difc resigned to him 
you live 

No Second causes would perplex your 
- :. a ., ... mind -. 

But in the first a HeaVea of Heriyew 
you find ' 1 
NORMAN Wffltp, : 

Department of English, University 
College, Dublin 2. Ireland. 

Sir,— I find most Inadequate jyour 
reviewer's discussion (February 5) of 
the social responsibility of the scientist, 
especially 'his doncjilsion tliaf "above 
all " Uie scientist i" must get. on ftllh his 
job": oo the groiind? that "while it is 
certainly (rue that all dew knowledge 
is dangereiM, It * abo true thaUgnor- 
a pee is. much more dapaerous V ft.il; 
sUrcly naive to believe that a scientist’s 
-job" (vocauort 7 profession ?(ransac- 
tjon ? forty hMirs a 7) necessanly 
elitails an increase, id knowledge, urie*. 
any qiiantitative accumulation of acts 
and jtaustfcs is regarded as knowledge. 


ft iiuillliy itetk-Inpiiicnt u hicli ilc-cr vci 
a Icjss h.icklumdcd wcteunic. The key 
poim mi rely that professional scien- 

tists aili l si iulcn is ;»re qiieslioning I he 
isliule idk'ii nl llii-ir " job " as it is 
dclined for ilicm hy people tike your 
reviewer. 

Vuur re vie we i implies that debate on 
social rcipiHiMhiiiiy has been confined 
to a low jourihilisiic level. Any member 
ol the B.S.S.U.S, will know that specific 
i^ues -micIj as sponsored research, 
scientific education anil ihe ecological 
crisis aic de haled .nnonu the members 
at a reas oiia hi y high level' of intellectual 
sophistication. II file Uchalc is still rela- 
tively crude i hen perhaps wc should 
blame noi ihe scientists foil the intellcc- 
luah and litterateurs ---f»r standing off 
from issues which are just as much their 
responsibility. 

JONATHAN BF.NTHAIJ.. 

7 St. Ann's Villas. London, W.l I. 

EnidBlyton 

Sir,— I was quite* glnd lo rend the 
tellers from Christine Penney and 
H. Watson that sough! almost to 
sec sonic good in the outpourings of 
(lie late lyiid Blyton i. February 5). 

Noddy, so for as i have been aNo 
to get tu grips with him, admittedly 
seems lo be u rather mercenary little 
fellow wiili wcti-dcvelopcd welfare 
state ideas for seeking his ehums for 
their last tanners, but even so it is 
surely absurd how much Progressive 
outcry there has been over the harm 
done hy Miss Blyton when one con- 
siders the sweeping plans certain Intel- 
lectuals have— und are on all sides en- 
couraged to have — for hastening the 
whole of society into immature stan- 
dards of conduct and artistic apprecia- 
tion. 

Avant-garde Thinkers who would 
puke with horror if little Adam or 
Bcthsheba were discovered deep in Lhe 
doings of Big Ears, will joyfully 
br.indi.di banners for the unrestricted 
consumption of third- rale drivel wjlli 
nothing in its defence except that it 
shocks the shock able, titillates the 
undcr-cxcreiscd ami makes its authors 
and publishers very comfortable thank 
you. 

With the literary scene now spangled 
with grand old men of ihe New 
Decadence whose crusading forays fill 
the highbrow dovecots with twittering 
excitement at monotonously regular 
Intervals, all too ninny libraries seem 
willing lo accept lire verdict of these 
inlcr-bred pundits as lo what is suitable 
for lliclr shelves. As Noddy is shame- 
facedly hustled out of (lie service exits, 
in through die glass swing-doors come 
crate lifter crate of critic- blessed 
volumes From the pens of almost any 
chop-licking orifice-explorer or trans- 
latable European novetisi who knows, 
or thinks lie knows, what the British 
really like. 

It wuuld be Tunny if it wasn't all io 
bloody frightening. 

JON WYNNE-TYSON. 

Paddocks, PofljwcJ], AnuqdeJ, 1 Sussex 

‘Women in Love* 

Sir,— Anthony, CQmerford’9 Jnqujry. 
(December II) about Lhe date of com- 
position and date of the action iu 
tVonien in Lave concerns Ursula's 
citing, in the kist chapter of the novel, 
Ihe Kaiser's words : " Ich habe es nicht 

S wollt," It is possible that Lawrence 
d revise his last chapter after the waF, r 
■ but f do not Hunk the Riser's words 
supply evidence on that score. The 
famoud remark was made on June 25, 
1915, and would surely have been im- 
ported across the channel to Frieda be- 
fore 1917, when, according tg Lawrence, 
he completed hi* novel. Op the other 
haijd, the presence of the Kaiser's words 1 
indicates that 3 comment made la my 
Chapter on Women In Love as a war 1 
novel is ib error: a novel ".in which • 
the 1914-18 war is. never so much as; 
mentioned " (.Double . Measure , , A : 
Study of .the Novels aud Slqrie$ of 
D. H. Lawrence, 1965* page 163). ft. 
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of " ir.m*l.iliim " in (hi- tv-tidciing of lhe 
lirst [»« -itiin/.is of •• ’Mu- I ,iy «>l 
Volund Your re viewer reminds ns 
(hat the three maiden, .ire Vsilfoiio 
come up from the Miuih. c.ipiincil by 
the hroihers. r hi-, is indeed whui ihe 
prose introUiiclirtn suvs, tint the poetry 
docs not say these tiling v cxecpl lti.it 
they flew from ihe «.«iilli. 'Hint they 
.ire Valkyries, one may imagine; Mi.it 
ilicy are seized by ihe hroihers the 
poetry denied I hum admit must crit- 
ics whn know ihesc poems heller than I 
do, follow lire prose, amt Iran sin tors 
generally follow suit; hut the lin.1 line 
of rlie second slunza rends, in ilw 
original : ” Ein mini ’jicira / Egil at 
veria. ..." Egill. one of the brothers. 
Is in Ihe accusative case, direct ehjcLt 
oF rhe verb form non i. Literally 
rendered : •• One of them look Egill lo 
embrace. ...” As for Volund himself, 
the Icelandic has " cn in juiflin. 
|ielni systir. vuifti liviian luils 
Voltindaf'* — “Ami lhe third, their 
sister embraced the white neck of 
Volund When the poetry eonir.idJc- 
ted the prose, l followed ihe poetry, of 
course, i am sorry your reviewer diosc 
the other course. 

P. B. TAYLOR. 

Box 443, 1211 Geneva 3, Switzerland. 


Faber & Faber 

Check-list for February 23rd 

Drafts and Fragments of 
Cantos CX-CXVII 

by Ezra Found s flj- 

A Choice of 
Anglo-Saxon Verse 

by Richard Hamer 
A affection svitli nulntmiluclinn nnd 
parallel verae tvamdiitiuns 42 /. 

The Tan Principal Upamshads 


E ut into English 
y Shree Purohit Swami 
andW. B. Yeats 

A Fnbsi- paper- cover oil cdiLinn »/- 

Essays in Literary Criticism 

Particular studies 
by Herbert Read 

A FoW paper- chvrn-il iHlitinn nf 
Part 'ISvo of "Cnllocrixl RmmyB in 
Litorniy Oitieium, ’ 1 1 n/. 

Making Conversation 

by Christine Longford 

A ro-isfluo of hor liraL novel 28/- 

Walking in the 
; Painted Sunshine ' 

by Jim Hunter 

A novel. . 2B/- 

AscenttoOmai - 

by Wilson Harris 

A novel. . 25 f- 

Interactlon 

Nine studies 

edited by Paul de Berber ■ • ' . 
Human groppa in community nnd > 
institution. (DiHtiibnicd for ' «■ 

Bruno CaBnhor Ltd) 40/- 

Modern British 'politics 

by Samuel H. Bqer : 

Second edition . A. rihuiy 'of parties and , . 
pressure groups. 1 (Fobrliaiy 20) •. 45/-. 

The Computer People . 

by Anne Denny Angus 

With^ drawings fay Michael Heath. 60/- 

Northumberland . 

■ A Shell Guide -. V 

by Thomas Sharp ■ 

ThJrdddition. Ulufetrhfed tliroughoui 
1 with photographs, and with a Mhpln . 
colour. (February 20) ' ■ ' ' : SO/. . 

Mary. Kata and the - . . 

School Bus -r 

byHelen Morgan 
’ Stories for young childran. With ; 

. drawings by Hughes: ■ 1 ; ( 14/- . 

: A $|iihday for Ftaitcea p » . ; 

by HtisseU Hqbah ■ : - 

A pictui^ btory britA for vary priwo^ , 
children, illustrated ia colorirt^r ' 

T.'-"' 3 ; Ifi/- 


is consoling, however, to be in good 
company, that of .Lawretice himself 
who, averted in his foreword of 1919; 
Til ike novel which fook lta flnabrffapo 
ia the midst of the period qf war, mougb ; 
It does not cohcern th® war itself. I. 
should :wish the time, to.-rerogii) un-- 
fixed, 1 so. that the bfRertiess of: the war 
may be taken for praofod in the pfiarac- 

^ GEORGE H.FORb. . 

! Dipartment of Erigilsh, tJniveralty of ; 
Roche&ter. NeW Yo ^14627, OAA. • ; 

‘Tfie Elder Edda ? 

. iSirr^'riic' reVje?/ (Ja«tery : JJ)- 6/ 1 
W. >H. Aqden’s The Bfdtt, Edda. done 
ip oo! labora b'orijWith , ibySeH . is Wrfl 
dope and fair. .TJh& praise; bf its poefay ■ 


r •-,-inave noi oeep an« w nuu uu. *i«y w 

i-ls^bei^^ EUdjr'-ViMwr m-att vtxtte 




arid stftibiics is regarded as knowledge. J: have 1 no v) 
. . 'The fortnation of tha Briti^i SdwelV . howwor.'-foi 
for. Sociali - RespoQS) bill ty jij Science fit jtttir. revfow< 


have 1 no v^iid. excuse , 1 I should Lffre, 
wciw,/ tp ' answeir ' dho priq. contmeflt 
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DAVID & 
CHARLES 

REPRINTS 

Although primarily publishers of 
new books, we reprint a wide range 
of old works at realistic prices tEiul 
individuals us well os institutions 
arc likely to be able to afford Our 
unique aniuml catalogue (2s Gd) 
contains a complete inventory of 
all books published up to last 
an in mil. The complete stock may 
lie examined at St John Thomas 
Booksellers, 30 Woburn Place, 
London WCi, without obligation 
to buy. 
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MARTIN II A MI A . M : 

Osborne 

ll>9pp. Oliver and Doyd. 
(Paperback. Irts.j 

I ALAN CAK’IKK s 
John Os lio rue 

194pp. Oliver and Boyd, £3. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
JANE’S FIGHTING SHIPS 
1906/7, by Fred T Jane, |47s 
(126s before 1.4.70) 

THU LONDON TRADESMAN 
(1747), by R Campbell, 70s 
THE VOCABULARY OF EAST 
ANGLIA (1830), by Robert 
Forby, 1 68s (147s before 1.7.70) 
WHITE'S 1844 SUFFOLK, by 
William While, !05s (84s before 
1.7.70) ; 

FORTHCOMING TITLES 
ARMORIAL FAMILIES (J929) 
A Directory of Gentlemen of 
Coat-Armour, edited by A. C. 
Fox-Da vies, (2 vols), 18 ans 
BRITISH SHIPPING (1914), Its 
History, Organisation and Import- 
. ■“«. Adam W Kirkcaldy, 126s 
A CENTURY OF LOCOMOTIVE 
• .BUILDING BY ROBERT 
STEPHENSON & CO 1823- 
1923, byJ Q H Warren, 105s 
FALCONER’S MARINE DIC- 
TIONARY (1780), by WllUam 
Falconer, 168s 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURE OF THE COUNTY 
OF LINCOLNSHIRE (1813), by 
Arthur Young, 105s (84s before 

; GENERA L VIEW OF THE AGRI- 
CULT LfRE OF THE COUNTY 
OF SUSSEX (1813)j Rev. Arthur 
; Young, 126s (I05p before 1.7.70) 

J A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED j 
IN HERALDRY (1894), A New • 
Edition with One Thousand Dlu- 
stratlons, 1 05s j 

HENSON'S HISTORY OF THE I 
FRAMEWORK KNITTERS 1 
i by Gravenor Henson, 84s 1 

• A ^„ HISTORY . OF INLAND J 

transport and COMMU- S 

NtCATION (1912), by Edwin J 
Pratt, 105s 

LAST DAYS Of mast and 
SAIL: An Essay in Nautical 
Comparative Anatomy. b* ■ Sir ■ 
. Alftn Moore, 63s , , 

MARSHALL’S RURAL ECON- J 
OMY QF THE WEST OF 
ENGLAND (1796) 2 Vofe, by K 
William Marshall, 168s (147s be- i 
: Tore 117.70). . . - ; 

monetary EXPERIMENTS 
(1939) Early American and Re- > 
. cent Scandinavian, by . Richard A i 
Lester^ 84 $ , P 

^ y AL ANNUAL 1913, edited by « 
■ Yiacount Hythe, 105s 

north wotSh. MJCOMb- .1. 
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Ltr John Osborne has been justifiably 
d) annoyed bj the whining or those 
of *' mean insects ", die reviewers, even 
if his reactions have been extra va- 
1V B iir, t. as these two books make plain. 
* Both include extracts from the inline- 
tliaie reviews of the plays, and from 
later coniine ntaries, in Britain and 
' n the United States. Osborne has 
pointed out that his aims are to make 
people feel (“they can think after- 
wards"). and to use the theatre as 
S n weapon. He has amplified these 
S slalcinen Is by reminders that the first 
aim requires rhetoric and exaggcr.i- 
j (ion rather than nn [intellectual 
approach, and that the second does 
’ not imply analysis of the evils in 
' society that he is n I lacking, nor an 
nttempi to provide solutions. 

, -fudging from the diehard anti- 
Clsbornc criticism reproduced, much 
of the hostility seems based on a 
misinterpretation of his aims. There 
is a Moral Fibre school which 
complains (fiat Osborne and his 
I heroes ought to stop snivelling, pull 
their socks up and get on with it. 
(Gel on with what? as Max Beer- 
bohm said to Anglo-Saxon critics of 
Chekhov.) The author’s calculation 
behind his heroes’ seething invective 
is often missed, though the nature of 
Osborne’s detachment and the func- 
tion of his humour were noticed by 1 
Simon Trussler in The Plays of John I 
Osborne. Furthermore, the cry of 
' It $ aJ] been ddne before ” marks i 
an undoubted failure to respond to 1 
what ii original. Both these books 1 
emphasize how revolutionary Look i 
Back hi A tiger was in 1956 by i 
detailing the socio-political back- : 
ground— the Iasi twitches of the I 
dying empire, the frustrations or s 
such whilC'Ulc graduates (whom 1 
Somerset Maugham called “ scum ") i 
as Jimmy Porter in a rigidly class- i 
conscious society. j 

Charges of inconsistency in I 
Osborne are harder to refute. Mast s 
of Jimmy Porter’s scorn was for the 
Establishment and all it stood for. v 
Twelve years later the targets of | 
June Present seom very different— l 
teenage fashions and behaviour, hip’- I 

•u e8, w #c ^°J P aj,I,ers - high taxation, « 
the NewStuiemah, "Thus”, said a 
Mar tin Es^ Lin, ■*'; do' t he j angry young a 
men of 1956 l>n ' into^hbEdwar- .< 
dlah High Tories of 1968." Martin g 
Bannnm is convinced that there is l 
no change of heart, jusL a “change £ 


of scenery 1 hough lie doesn't back 

up this claim very convincingly. But 
, of course one can easily be un- 
s ' appreciative of hippies and of High 
Churchmen at the same lime, and 
Mr. Banham shows that Osborne's 
personal involvement with his main 
characters being strong, it is his own 
changing experience that is reflected 
- by them, rather than any fixed 
|y principles. 

ic Mr. Banham's hook provides 
n useful summaries of tile plays but 
lends to he too neat, and in trying to 
I, be fair sometimes ends up by being 
>. non-comniiual. as when the author 
n reads to abuse of The Hotel in 
j Amuerdam by calling this “ an intri- 
s guing play ", He is perceptive about 
c Osborne’s faults— the weaknesses In 
. construction, the self-indulgence 
s (lack of care with minor characters), 
j and tha way his passion for causes 
[ obstructs his sense of drama. 

Alan Carter’s book is repetitive 
I and contradictory, and reminds us 
. that Osborne cun be served as badly 
by his friends as by his enemies. In 
the end, it seems, Mr. Cnrter’s 
conclusions arc similar to Mr. Ban- 
ham’s, but lie won’t leave a conclu- 
sion alone. There is rarely a hint of 
criticism without a clause of conces- 
sion : “ Luther's real problem — the 
nature of faith- -ix hardly ever dis- 
cussed. and surely the Reformation 
was essentially an intellect uni move- 
ment, (hough we might do well to 
remember the play was called Lather 
and not The Reformation." 

The chapter on Osborne's lan- 
guage is a monument to industrious 
but misguided research. *• Little 
says Mr. Carter, appears 353 times 
throughout the plays, “ old " 355 
times, “ and like ' little ’ it is used in a 
pejorative sense as well ns in its 
more literal sense such as in ’ piffling 
little success’, .or ‘poor old 
Beimel”*. Occasionally, Mr.- Carter 
surfaces from his notes to give 
something worth while, us in his 
summing-up. where lie reflects on 
the failure of Osborne to define or 
share values- " wc arc never sure 
which values he wishes to, retain and 
leaf firm .This would be more com- 
mend able if throughout his book 
Mr. Carter had not vigorously de- 
fended Osborne's right to ignore 
such matters. ■. 

The way in which Osborne’s plays 
work in the theatre, succeeding 
largely through their, "rhetorical, 
triumphs , in Mr. Btinhani’s phrase, 
is given due emphasis by both 
authors. What one misses is a greater 

? p . pr S tlon of how Osborne, with 
astonishing accuracy, voices the . 
shifting feelings of. his particular’ • 
generation, most obviously in Look 
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RONALD DAYMAN : 

Techniques of Acting 
188pp. Methuen. £2 2s. 

Written into the ground from every 
other point ol view, (lie modern 
British' theatre has produced surpris- 
ingly little criticism of acting ; and. 
if only for (hut reason. Techniques 
of Acting is a welcome hook. Mr. 
Haymnn has an excellent memory 
for per forma nccs ; and beyond that, 
n most judicious understanding of 
the personal range of the actors lie 
discusses. 

His main purpose, however, is to 
offer a basic grammar in modern 
acting, addressed as much to the 
ordinary playgoing public as to 
theatrical practitioners. "The only 
way that acting could go back to 
being an art ”, he writes, " is through 
a genuine spread of consciousness 
about what acting is.” Just when it 
slopped being an art Mr. Huymon 
does nol explain ; but he is certainly 
right in assuming that it would 
benefit from a more discriminating 
public, and from critics who were as 
capable of analysing a performance 
as analysing » play. The book ranks 
as a modest contribution towards 
that development. It dwells on the 
elements of acting, and on tli c old 
paradox of controlled abandonment 
before passing on to assess the 
influence of Stanislavsky and Brecht, 
.inn IMi? acting requirements of the 
different media. 
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Mr. Haynttnb* Pr J 

,L * theains who baTS 
theoretical homework J 
plainly and honestly J 
lie thinks 

"■respective of wheiherab 
d,d ) c 0r « wild di“ 
received opinion. AnT 
provocative (and best m 
points is the dismlvsau! 
sky K super-objecti\t ” > 
mque obsolete even in it, 
hence Stanislavsky’s & 
Chekhov, and his Mood 
, ! 1 pan of ific in 
simpleton Dr. Stockmaia 

Although Mr. 
Brecht with » good dal 
cnee than he shows loS 
he reaches the point of« 
nip that neither of ibeml 
plied the actor with i a 
really equal to the ka 
modern theatre. As ii slui 
few hints about the fmi 
modern life) one can i 
nor disagree with (hate 
and the book fails rally | 
it. Coherent argument at 
chapters becomes | 
swamped in iHu$infee_ 
while it Is nice to have W 
Sir Laurence Olivier's K« 
Dunce of Death, of ShiAj 
Dutchman, there is i 
padding and evasion.!. 
Dayman's book does tan; 
alert and attentive to«d 
and to that extent it is Ac 
tiling useful. j 
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HARTMUT LANGE) . 

Die G^afb von Rfrihenoiv , 

86pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. DM 3, 

Hartriiut Lango, ah East Gcrtnan 
playwright highly praised aiW bit’ 
i , tarty at la eked . in his own country 
(Senftefiberger ; ; Erztihlungcn '■ I960, 
™srfkr .1962, i- -2>ir Jimdsprozess 
l967)i mdgrated to the 


between sex and love, while making 
the woman insist oh separation the 
.moraenL the marriage bonds have 


Vii' i fable la’ even: older, £an 
. CcrVftJitM J . in hi* t Pfovelas 
of a.^woman who 
pent the 


•This rather, old-fashioned ta9e has 

Z 11 a Most peculiar 
Won by a mixture of Brechlian 

nlEf* • p 0 ?J? 8 ? ue cI °wniog and 
BUchom^ji dialogues. The result k 
bewildering— not without 

almost too talented in its raastSv of 
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Manchester University Pres 

The following titles have been out of print lor a sWti 
and are now available again 

A. DUNSIRE, The Making of an Administrator 
25s. net. 

W. G. HOFFMAN. The Growth of Industrial Economto 
35s. net. 

T. S. WILLAN, The Early Hislory of the Russia Goaf* 
1553-1603 50s. net. 

T. S. WILLAN, Studies In Elizabethan Foreign Trad# 
55s.net. 

J. McMANNERS, French Ecclesiastical Soclely under? 
Anclen Regime 55s. net. 

F, , d ?u L L ER ’ The Fam,| y Economy of the Working Qd 

in the Cotton Industry. 1784-1833 30s.net. 

" l . 

B. J BERGONZI, The Early H. G. Wells: A Study ^ 
Scientific Rbrnances 37s. 6d. net. 

1=1 5^’ B ° URDI “ON { Ed.) , Aucaesln et Nlcoletf 
12s.6d.net. 

J ’ d Shona CUBtomary Law 42 s.net. 

.Published for the Institute for Sooial 
• University of Zambia ■ 

J. C J0HN80N. Edupatlng Hearing-Impaired ChlkK# 
Ordinary Schools 30s.net. 

Reprints from the back list (out-of-print for riiany ^ 

Tha f-oncashlre citton ^ 

- - 1W1-65 55s. net.: ■; ' 

,w. A. MORRIS; The Medieval English Sheriff to 
'. 5p8. net. . ' ' 

Ch. P^TIT-DUTAILLis & <3. LEFEBVRE, SfudlB* * ^ 
tupplstnsntiry lo Slubb'* Constitutional History , 
j/os.net. . . 
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eneva Bible 

simile of the 1560 edition. 

of Wisconsin Press 
ican University Publishers 
J. £14 Is. 


ninent among the Bibles which 
the Authorised Version 
:J6I| is the ” Geneva or 
vclies " Bible. This was the 
t of the Marian exiles Whitting- 
IGilby, and their associates ; and 
Ei published at Geneva in 15ft0 

I ' lame " Breeches ” Bible is 
from (he rendering at Gcne- 
7: ‘‘and they sewed figtree 
together, and made them 
breeches "l Its popularity 
e gauged from the fact that 
50 editions were published in 
her of the whole Bible or of 
w Testament only, of which a 
ilial proportion appenred 
611, the last being printed at 
rdam in 1644. 

some extent this popularity 
ave been caused by factors 
mconnected with the merits of 
ilranslalion. The first edition 
died soon after the beginning of 
belh'a reign, when there was 
again a demand for Bibles in 

I urches. It wax handier to 
earlier Bibles, being a 
ota folio. Tt was printed in 
ype, not black-letter; and 
srs were divided into verses, 
fcrence* were onsier to find, 
ore, there were a number of 
fous items included, which. 
« together, add up to some- 
y like the contents of a 
one-volume commentary, 
tersporsed at appropriate 
the text were twenty-six 


Some 


new 


woodcuts, whose purpose was to elu- 
cidate passages " so darke that by no 
description thei eolde be made casic 
to the simple reader"; there were 
live maps ; and ai the end were two 
tables— one " of the interpretation of 
the propre names " and the other of 
"the principal things that are con- 
tained in the Bible ", Each book was 
preceded by an " Argument ”, and 
there was n very full set or marginal 
notes "upon all the hard places" 
(strongly Protestant in flavour, and 
therefore of special interest to stu- 
dents of Reformation hislory and 
theology). 

So far as the text itself is con- 
cerned, there can b& no doubt about 
its influence. Statistically, more 
" Geneva " renderings can be shown 
to have found their way into the 
Authorised Version than renderings 
from any other prc-lfill Bible. And 
some of these have become domesti- 
cated in popular speech. As examples 
may be cited " he smote them hippe 
and thigh" (Judges xv 8) and "a 
fitlc leaue leaucncth the whole 
lumpc '* (I Corinthians v 6). 

In modern times the text of the 
Geneva Bible but also the very im- 
printed in Weigle’s Octnpla (1962). 
Now. in this new photographic fac- 
simile or the original edition the stu- 
dent has easily available for the first 
time nol only the text of the whole 
Geneva Bible but also the very im- 
portant marginal notes and the other 
miscellaneous items. For reproduc- 
tion, (he copy in the Scheidc Library 
ai Princeton was used ns a basis ; but 
where pages in this copy were badly 
stained, had worm-holes, or were 
adjudged unsatisfactory for any other 
reason, the copy in the Chapin Lib- 
rary at Williams College was used 
instead. The result reflects great 
credit on photographers, printers, 
and publishers. And Professor 
Lloyd E. Berry’s introduction is a 
most valuable additional feature. 
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SAMUI'I. JOHNSON : 

A Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage : in which the words arc de- 
duced from Ihclr originals, and illus- 
trated in llieir different significations 
by examples from (he best writers. 
To which are prefixed, a history of 
the language, and an English gram- 
mar In two voluincB. 

Now York ; AMS Press. SI 00. 

Currently wc have had and look like 
having a spate of English-language 
dictionaries. Within only a few 
years we have received from America 
the much debated new Webster and 
the generally welcomed Random 
House and Heritage dictionaries. 
From France came a Laroussc, ami 
from Oxford we are promised, within 
bhc next few years, a new Supplement 
to the OED — an earnest, we must 
hope, or the now increasingly over- 
due revision of that great compilation 
itself. Now, and again from America, 
comes what must be regarded as the 
legitimate progenitor of all subse- 
quent great English-language dic- 
tionaries. the Dictionary of— as he 
then was and always preferred to cull 
himself — Mr. Samuel Johnson. 

The form in which it comes is a 
facsimile reproduction of the two- 
volume folio first edition of 1755. 
and no one interexicd in dictionary- 
making can gaze on it, or, indeed, on 
its original, without awe. True, other 
men had single- handed ly made dic- 
tionaries and substantial dictionaries 
before Johnson ; he himself began 
working with the dictionary of 
Nathan Bailey for his base. But no 
one before him had made a diction- 
ary with such authority, such assur- 
ance, such originality. It is, unnssail- 
ubly, Johnson's Dictionary that is 
the only begetter of all good diction- 
ary-making since. 

The preface is a fine piece of 
writing, necessary reading for all 
later lexicographers, eminently de- 
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sirahle reading for all who arc 
interested in language. In the course 
of his work Johnson discovered 
much about the classi ficat ion of 
language that lias stood the test of 
time. He began, almost inevitably, 
with a normative aim. to ’* fix the 
language". It is enormously to his 
credit that he soon came to realize 
that the language was not to be fixed 
but to be recorded. Even so he could 
not rid himself of the feeling, so 
common among Englishmen, that 
from primitive beginnings the lan- 
guage had grown, reached perfec- 
tion, and then deteriorated. He in- 
vented the magnificent principle of 
illustrating words by displaying them 
in contexts, but missed the essential 
principle of historical illustration 
(introduced by Dr. Charles Richard- 
son in his New English Dictionary 
of 1835-37). thinking it xuflicicnt lo 
choose his illustrative quotations 
principally from the " best period ” 
of the language, that of Sidney. 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Hooker. 
Bacon. 

Yet he was, of course, aware of 
language changes, and the passages 
lie displayed for comparison in the 
" History of the English Language " 
whidh follows flic preface show 
how nearly he had fallen upon nil 
the most important principles of 
lexicography; that his etymological 
work was almost entirely without 
value does not lessen his rightness in 
attempting it, And we must not 
forget that he contributed to English 
grammar the name " participial ad- 
jective ", still in standard use. 

His definitions, or " Explana- 
tions ”, ns he called them, are usually 
excellent, often superb; that some 
'have become " famous quotations *' 
is a feat OED hns not yet equalled. 
But die preface contains many re- 
marks at least as well worth recollec- 
tion: Lhul "every art is obscure to 
those that have nol learned it": 
that " most men think indistinctly. 


and therefore cannot speak with 
exactness"; that “it jx too late to 
look for instruments when the work 
calls for execution 
For the sum of one hundred 
dollars the AMS Press of New York 
has made a very fine edition, a very 
fine edition indeed ; if wc must 
complain that the printing, as com- 
pared with the original, seems insuf- 
ficiently black, we can praise the 
good strong binding and, indeed, the 
enterprise itself. There must he many 
private persons as well as libraries 
who would wish to own Johnson's 
Dictionary — yet we may wonder 
whether, at this price, they would 
not prefer to pay more and have the 
advantages, the really enormous aes- 
thetic advantage, of an original? 
Early editions of the work are not 
hard lo come by. If u good copy of 
the fim edition would now run into 
three figures, a moderately good 
copy of one of the later folio 
editions can often be picked up at 
not a great dual more than this 
facsimile publication. 


Economica 

A most laudable reprint venture Is 
that of Augustus M. Kelley of New 
York (British distributors David and 
Charles of Newton Abbot) whose 
"Reprints of Economic Classics " 
extend for wider than the usual ambit 
of economics. They include such 
valuable reprints as Wallace’s A dis- 
sertation on the nutnben- of man- 
kind (second edition 1809) aiid De 
TocqueviUe's Car respond mice and 
Conversations with Nassau William 
Senior. The books ure hard-cased, 
blocked, handsomely bound and 
beautifully reproduced. They arc not 
cheap (e.g. between £5 and Cl for 
some and £3 9s. for the smaller 
ones); but they arc worthy ur iho 
most oxigenl library’s shelves. 


French literature 

Including works by FURETIERE, 

QARASSE, HELVETIUS, LE VASSOR, 

MENDES, NADAR, NONNOTTE, Mme de 
MOTTEVILLE, RABUTIN, RAPIN and 
■ LEPARNASSE OONTEMPORAINs . r, . 

French printing 
and the book trade 

Including works by BROSSARD, 
DELALAIN t FERTEL, FOURNIER, LEFEVRE- 
MOMORO, SAUQRAIN 

Linguistics 

Including works by MALCOLM GUTHRIE , 
and DANIELJONES 

Archaeology: 

Northern Europe 

Including works by DECHELETTE, ’ 

DIETRICHSON, HAMPEL, NICOLA YSEN 

Studies on 
South-East Asia 

Including THE BURNEV PAPERS, THE , - 

CRAWFURD PAPERS and works by 
LE BOULANQER, ST. JOHN.mYBONr 
ALABASTER, SAVINA, SCHREINER 

Military history 

Including works by CHORLEV, CLARKE, 
FONBLANQUE, MOORE, NOLAtf ; 

^ -v:':,; -k : V -p:. 

’ . fsiiu^wrh© t or Jurihef information , •/ 


Puritan writings 
on Church government 
and theology 

Including works byAMES, BAYNES^ ■■■ y 
BRAb$HAWiC0LVER WELL, HILDERSAM- 
PRESTON, ROGERS. Furihertltlesar^to 
be announced soon- 

Cottage architecture 

Including works by GANDY, MA LT ON, 
PAPWORTH, WOOD (the younger) and to 
be followed by & group of later works : 

Landscape 

and the Picturesque 

Including works by GILPIN, PRICE , • 
KNIGHT, REPTON r * : r . 


Plans include a series of operas of the 17th 

iasr-'v- : 

MONDONViLLEi PICCiNhSAGCHM, • y , 
SALIERI , SCARLATTI; STEFFANIend 
Others '■ ( ' 

OTHER FbRTHCOMING PROJECT® J 

Spanish and Portuguese atudiaa, Latin Am#rlcan studies, 

Social history. Furniture design and related eubjsols, ' 

Archaeology of Southern Europe and The H Mr . E P**» 

Near E«*wm Studies, jSludlss on South Asia,. Aslan peoples, 
Wrt^pebpresyieih. qh* ; 17lb.cei^ry ; anlhi'opyl6By, . , . . 
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The first serious social democrat and his histor 


1.4)1 IS IIJ.-WC: 

I lie Hi'tfnr.v nf Ten Yvsirs, 18*311- IH«H* 

Vol I f>27pp. Vol. [|. 4>5>pp New 
Yoik . Aiwikuk M. Kelley L)is- 
Tr Minted hv l).i\ai <11111 ( luriev 1 1 - 
Tile >vl 


eminilcss wi‘e men havi- nmcked ai 
l lie ineptitude of /.‘Organisation du 
travail and I he failure uf IJil Naliniud 
Work sh ups : and it ha-* been uni) 
U 10 easy to surest that l.uui-, Blunt 
was y imply an embittered man. suf- 
fering from hiv poverty all the more 
because of his aristoeralic con- 
nexions (liis mother was a Poz/n tl» 


Ii was in 1X40 (hat Allred Netto- n ex ions ( his mother was a Puzzu ui to sec how he oescriDLS inese . , i v . 

lueiil sscitl to j, reception given by Uorgol and pciMMUiUy resentful of events in l he History of Jen ^[V l , v . ^ f j. „ 

the banker L at lillc to journalists of an unjust society. Only recently, and Those historians who seek to cause I j J * N-molenn 

the opposition. Me wax .surprised thunks particularly to the work of correct him by saying that I MO P c0 {Jfj ^j 011 || IL - 

to liiid L .alii lie in comcrs.it ion with Leo Lou here and George Licltlhcini. inlrodiicod no new regime of the hi 1814 ns luiitni .ig.miM lum mis 
a small bos and wondered if he had have we been able to sec Louis Wane grande bourgeoisie and who would 


eeois Revolution in which the reappeared on the mkik. prepared 
rising bourgeoisie wrested conliol of to continue the scarcely intci rop ed 
the Male from the landed aristoc- work of 178 L I hits loins Malic, 
racy, has become one of Ihe did* who demonstrates us clearly as many 
Of historical judgment and an article other I rench progressive and revolu 
of faith. Louis Blanc is frequently Uonciry thinkers the nalioiisihsin 
given as one of the chief sources uf which could have carried him to 
(his interpretation. But it is interest- wards the right vying, describes bow- 
ing to sec how he describes these Nupoleon was deserted and Paris 

" . - mbs - # Tau ,i i r l rwPimmrl hi; lort'luil nuiV'i'IS. hr 


decided to invite |iis grandson in us the first serious social democrat 
i,i rile r tu give him his 11 1 si lesson in in Europe.in history. 


politics. Net lenient was eonsidcrabJy The rcpubl ication of his History 
taken aback l» discover that the of Ten Years, IHJU - /ML written 
adolc-sccni m question was none between 1841 and 1845 and pub- 
olliei than Limit II lane, already iished in an English translation in 


vc we been able to sec Louis Wane grande bourgeoisie and who would bmii^oisie. which was all-poweif ul. 
the first serious social democrat rather see the landed proprietors, the and for him the population of Hie 
European history. official class and the professional faubourgs, winch was powerless. 

The rcpubl ication of his History men predominating in the key ‘‘He fell because he had not chosen 
Ten Years, IHJ0-1&4U, written offices of stale under the Empire, to he Inc right arm ul the demo 
tween 1841 and 1845 and pub- the Bourbons and l.ouk-Philippe, cracy. 

hed in an Enalish translation in would do well to re-read these Louis Blanc describes the struggle 


f .in tows us one of the must eloquent 
critics uf Ihe July Monarchy and of 
the society which it represented. 

It is ihiough this and similar 
glimpses that I win. Blanc has come 
down to ils. Kcimisut noticed l hut a 
stool was put beneath his feet when 
lie spoke at the tribune and claimed 


184-5. should help to stimulate Inter- 
est in Louis Blanc. Even if one 
.should not find Blanc to Ik- a 
rewarding figure, these two large 
volumes present u fascinating c.xcr- 


would do well to re-read these Louis Blanc describes the snuggle 
volumes. For Louis Blanc the hour- between the principle of monarchy. 


geoisie was not a force which arrived of government by a king, and the 
fu power with the July Revolution, principle of government by an 
He defines the bourgeoisie as the assembly, as the key to I- rench 
whole body of citizens who. possess- history. It was a struggle which hud 


rise in contemporary history. It is ing implements of labour or capital, existed in 1789, which had presented 


. . . easy to see why they were partial- 

lie spoke at the tribune and claimed |,, r ]y successful and ran into many are not dependent upon others sen ted itself at the time when he was 

that he was always conscious of editions. They arc more readable (adding the words “except to a ccr- writing. Me appreciated the social 

resembling 'fliiers : Heine saw hint than his accounts of tile French tain extent "). power of the bourgeoisie: and Ik- 

1 1 . . . 1 1 i* * .v n . 1 . _ r t’i.:- 1 j u* .. _ .* . 1? _ 


work with means of their own und itself to Bonaparte, and which pre- 


ns a beardless youth .who looked 
after his' popularity us others looked 
'after their n win. indies : several re- 
member him as being hesitant and 
fearful before the mani festal ions 
(hat culminated in (he revolution of 
February. 1848 ; Marx chose him us 
one of die examples id |imv history 
repeated itself, firstly us tragedy and 
then, as farce, with Louis Blunt- 
playing .the role of Robespierre : 


Revolution or of the Revolution of This bourgeoisie had been power- was not prepared (0 sentimentalize 
1848. They form a racy and pielur- ful since the days of the Constituent over the unforltinulc fate of individ 
esque account of the history of Assembly . And . although it was ual rulers. But he hIso believed that 
France from the July Revolution to necessary to register the variations, within the bourgeoisie lay the prin- 


Fra nee from the July Revolution to necessary to register the variations, within the bourgeoisie lay the pri li- 
the defeat of the Soult ministry .as the shocks, the changes and perl urba- eipie of its own destruction. Ihe 
the Middle East crisis -develops in lions which had taken pluco, some- banking interest, individual credit. 
February, 1840. They also present a limes violently, within France since the roign of competition, ull lUK 
coherent interpretation of these those days, yet it was also necessary meant that an oligarchy of 
years. >0 note that die bourgeoisie always bankers would be established, and 

The belief Ihul the revolution of 
1830 should be seen ns "The. Bour- 


mcu nt that an oligarchy of 
bankers would be established . and 


1 1 ml a higher boun^l 
predominate over their * 
bourgeoisie which had bv_ 
burdens of the state tl 
churned, was «pp a Knt fj 
A<lm uahlc law of p (i J 
e.Milted Louis Blanc, 
matle the very jdlblniJ 
bourgeoisie engender ihe 
men 1 of iis dissolution: 

1 1 iv not surprising ij s 
I ouis Blanc was an bi^tfe 
sense or drama as welling 
anecdote. It is because di 
modern historians ofut 1 
correct him. Blit wc should c 
the viciousness of his poiu 
iho.se historian* who &ltm 
word to say in prabe 1 
subjects, consider his dthii 
Guizot : 

His talent consisted In veifo|i 
solemn pomp with which hea 
them, n great poverty of i 
sentiments devoid of pai 
word nevertheless had wthKL 
disinterestedness, the grants 
life, his domestic virtues. 1 
austerity of his manocan 
out from the frivolous at 
Micicly in which he moved Ji 
vtv.d he hnd the art. U^ktCua 
of ennobling mean taiga 
striving whilst appearing to oj 
Louis Hianc was an ttt 
writer. One cannot read la 
enjoyment and profit, &nd6 
lieu lion of this dignified r 
will give pleasure to many. 
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All treaties since Westphalia 


CLIVE PARRY (Editor):’ 

The Consolidated Ti-cnly Series 


Treaty Series begun in IS*)’, and 
helped also by his unrivalled know* 


re prints worth having 


A Manual of Monumental Brasses • Rev. Herbert Haines tOSra, . 

Reprinted in one votuniej Introduction & Bibliography by R. J. Busby 
Stories from Old Fashioned Children's Books 50a 
* Jtkhly deserves this sumptuous reprint ' specimor 
A lphabet Ictd Imlci or Puientecs of finontlons 84s 
•An important historical document ’ t.l,s <56Bpp. 

■Small Talk nt IVroylnnd Cecil Torr 50s . , . - . 

Tills neglected classic of social history:! n one volume. 1 
A' Pemm buhi tfoii of Kent, (596. WUUant l/unbarth 50s 
Mrsi tO|K)gru|)hk;al survey in England. Intro, by Richard Clmich 

n O f 11 M ). N M O 1- SOCIAL HISTORY 8 B R I 89 ■ ' 

Ufc or The Rt. Hon. W. li. Forster T. Wcmyw Retd 1 05s 
Tlw prominent LiHdml who: framed die 1870 Education Act. |IB4i>p. 

J .Ifr and Times or Sumncl Croniplou G. J. French 5(h 
Intro, by JS r D. C1ui|Nnpn. ^eenirer ip Texiflp History, Nottingham 
The SffacRlcfd Otifnigct- TI vk/ys Uhlak Comnrisjlm lty ^lVSi .. i ' 
Ifttro. by Sidney Pollard, Prof, of Econo mlo Htattfy, Sheffield ■' ... 

John Frost : a sludy Ip Chartism Prof. David Williams 63s. . 

Scholarly study in dfcpih of die Newport Rebellion, 1839 ' . 

Social History of Traditional' Song- Reginald Neitcl ‘42s . i V 

. StniiUnrd rcrcrejmxs. fqr b^ljqjroiipd of folk music 
Survey of Cornwall' Richml'Ctawet^ilidony- SOs - ’• 


Volume l: 1648-1649. 468pp. Volume led f unpublished Brilish inulerial 
H: 1649-1053. 518pp. Volume 111: am I. ft l 7 cooperation of the 
1653-1655 5|4nn Volume IV- IfiAS archivists of overseas govvilimenK 
■S8 1 ffor lh<j work is being snoii.sorcl 


less. ■sKiasrvT mb- 6«i (f ?; * rt $ “n? 

507pp orficluUy by Ihe Committee of Min- 

Mnni v.tri. ,, inters of the Louneil 4 .f l-iiiopc). 

SirTmlhi Mi| CVri ’ (k . canw Professor Parry hopes greall) In 
3»40.tifl per vnltnne reduce I his incompleteness, if not to 
($37.50 until June 1. 1 770). eliminate it entirely. He is providing 

‘ " two other services, moreover, which 

Professor Parry has already demon- no earlier collection attempted. Mis 
si rated his fciivmiduble power its an series, while always giving the origi- 
editor in the British Digest of Inter- nnl text. Is also giving wherever 
national Law (live volumes to date I possible «n English oi f-’ivnch liaiis- 
:ind British /nterwtloual Law Cam lution of every treaty ; and where 
(seven voluincst. About . to be this is nut possible, nl least a sum 


Treaties, It 01 -1 969. In between— and 
it would be hard to bdllovo If wc 
did not now have the first five of what 
will be motet hit ria hundnHl volumes 
—comes this Consolidated Treaty 
Series. Evert allowing for the fact 


internal iuiml law and I 
history, and even of Ibt 
political theory, could 
benefit . If Professor Pi 
his inventiveness in Iht. 

to find some way of i 
references to these lerm 
co it federal ion. fcderalw. 
t tirisk-mloin. und » 
would l hereby increase w 
this .series lo other tdiflln 


Reports. 

H. FORI) und G. FORD: 

A lire viul e «r !•«»■* 
1900-1916. 

The Foundation nf^e 
470pp. • 

A Krevlule of Pir*^ 
1917-1939. 

571pp. Irish . 


s Standard rcrcrejnoe. fqr b^ctoroimd of folk music , that , the preparation .of, the other trentv ser,i«: * Rut thi.t k „ -,n r» 

Surrey of Conurttlj ' Richttrtfdame tiftWtiony SOs ■ \ ■ .• series has beyn mw<l6 easier by' the y m \ v q«w s mnre or ; u ;«. i '. ri : .... 

- •- Wiled,, with Imro -by K^.E. Unlliday. 10 .Of^o^cn^maps , » bo » r ; '*» hosr put into -bribing pul .texts, rearranged in bctler ortlei ,nj 

l irannd Labours of IV^r Brasscy Arthur Helps . 50s ' the British Digest, this output ^pre- . with Iranslgtion and upproniiTre 

.... Victorinn rtulwuv iiori(racl6r. ■. intro, by Jack Sinmjbm' sents an urtusually high rateof pro- annotation. By exploiting the latest 

. — ; -i-s — — ductivity. More important. It surely reorin , tcdnu.,,.*, 

Adams » :«ousa.taas -j-z 

HISTORY OF SCIENCE s - " ihTecord^ra Held^Xirf these- C ^ n ^ ve -,... . • . 

: : . problems are. to irttomational law- « . • , ,P ,oe '•* fur the 

Original thought in its original form 

• •. , .. - , . -s,-' period before the inauguriiUon of vl av f Consolidated Treaty 

; ’ ~ Lw*>n »%wi j-vrn the LeaKUe of Nations »nA iP«n«rtand..not only law libraries 


•I- The Hi Slot i ol -ihe ftoxtfVSM 
» l t.MiIt»e S?. 4 05 A0 

(Irnrlrs Ihtfwtn 


The tptiiwilan 6 J vtsoabte moutt. thtoimh th* 
nction of Ljodon J88I. I vol. tl M.rt 


h W i' toT'tfUn 191 8 - a 

J 5 -. ies. since the Weslphajia 


i between-— and it will be as easy in trace the histnu or 

bnjsye if wc 0 f a treaty as to study iLs text. 1917-1939, . • . 

Int hveof-wbat wiayalhcTie«' cnliecliiiii is 57 1pp. Irish LintvcrtXj 
inanni volumes far more useful than would havi- each. 

nda ted - frenty been straight photographic reprints 

^/ n [k™ 6 tk Dumont, Martens and other Historians and studeiw*. 

hv the 1 cric 5i Bm lhl,t is not all It « n tory social lifsWT'M 

lo br nLlnu out ?°*. offers ■ "!"« or» tt mul treaty cited on the tremfa of 

nSS ’Sf' eartangedm better imk-i and ,nci..l problems by a 
«h^ ^SororbV’ , ^nslution and appropiiate reports made by royd 

frtam It surek By exploiting ihe latest „ n d other committee! * 

■ 1 y rep”P‘ techniques, splitting up the which sat during the 

Professor and Mrs- « , 

'itmy'knT^ r T? q ! , ! r,0 ? ae t cs u,ul Rising (j.. one of .series pMJ* 

" prodtlring a senes hf volumes that reports of Inquiries - 

ul Treaty Scries ff 6 lan . r and more handsome junO ; ,nd 1916, in a ' 

: range of. Bril- hcin 8 m.»re reissued by the 

fid where these ^ . . It is to those jWpJ 

lornatiurta! law- .’PV* hlfh f «r the ,vf the origins m W J 

tis alike, potpr- h k -P lK i e1, , *^is i' yet must turn b^ck. 

provide for 'the ‘ ShOtner^reasOiV why libraries should arguments and reco®®*" 1 
rttuiguniRon of Consolidated ’Treaty the inquiring bod 

iiiom /and. tjw S? 1 r^f v # ** w l .' hr * tri ^- ; ^ '&*’> Jfl ¥*T 

11 ,s 9° Government % 

ffinTRlr® ? n J? r ^ " M * ta ,i ? c inilcpond'ent thinkers of ^ 

!ia settlement of jj/SU? ” ,lw , f xl *' U1 ‘ I ; n,«. v had moved & 



‘• Oil the. tU 0 \€mtkO otkl hkbtl\ of rtimbina 
LpfcjdM. i.oiidort JW5 I wl-> 12.10,0 ■ i 

.i the lie set'll .oj.nutn p/tj selfilot/, ht\fdfittot ? : 
si ta tfx: 2 Vola. Cl J.«.0 :■ • . . * • - 


! -; ■ vrtwm Gilbert ‘ T ^ «enib century, and ‘that , of -I 

i o*’ matinra. n^tuetitgH« cotportbai, ti de which Was started at the en 

j- “L v' ■■' M«wiuaW*'r . lb? fact that £>umdrit - ^nif; 

?• 4-antoo low. i vat. p> io.o qftno lon&feritViulkhle. 
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RAUS'THOMSON ORGANIZATION LIMITED 

itough its reprint divisions, the pioneers in reprinting 
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a mo u 5 mag,azme& 

now available 


Accent. 

1940-1960. 20 vols. 

$290.00 

Mactr 

1908-1*929. 15 vols. 

$264.00 

American Prefaces. 

; 1935-1943. 8 vols. 

$128.00 

Measure. 
1921-1926. 64 nos. 

$81.50 

American Review. 
■ 1933-1937. 9 vols. 

$283.50 

Midland. 
1915-1933. 20 vols. 

$289.00 

Approach, 
1947-1968. 64 nos. 

$118.00 

New Coterie. 
1925-1927. 6 nos. 

$27.50 

Arizona Quarterly. 
1945-1965. 21 vols. 

$504.00 

New Directions. 

1936-1964. 18 vols. 

$342.50 


$15.00 

$110.00 

$45.00 


K Blast. 

1914-1915. 

Broom. 

1921-1924. 6 vols. 

Calendar. 

1925-1927. 4 vola. 

\ Carolina Quarterly, 
f 1948-1965. 17 vols. $164.00 

Chapbook. 

1919- 1925. 40 nos. $60.00 

Chimera. 

1942-1947 . 5 vols. $58.00 

Contact. 

1920- 1924, 1932. 8 nos. $29.00 

L Colerfe. 
g 1919-1921.7 nos. 

„ Crlllcal Quarterly 
1 >959-1962. 4 vols. 

Critique. 

1956-1967. 9 vols. 

December. 

1958-1966. 8 vols. 

Dial, 

1880-1929. 86 vols. $2329.00 

Direction. 

1937-1945. 8 vols. 

Double Dealer* 

1921- 1926, 8 vols, 

Dublin Magazine, 
j! 1923-1958. 36 vols. $632.50 
%Ist, 

1914-1919, 6 vols. 

*927-1929. 1 vol. 

JsDsh Review. 

*908-1937; 64 vols. $1840.00 
Glebe, 

:1913-I9i4 i 2 vol 9 . 

JDnterlarid. 

1934-1939 . 3 vols,. 

Bound and Horn. 

19 27-1934. 7 vols, 

Interim. 

*944-1954; 4 vols! . * $38;00 

Laughing Horse. .. 

*921-1939, 21 nos. $58.50 

Ml and Letters. 

:^28-t950, 6 5 V olg $1036.50 

[nff® Review. ; . . 
v 14^1929. ,12 yol^ *292.50 

l9^ol^ erC W- ; ' 
. 9l9 ^939.' 39 volg.. ; $1131,00 

1933-1 Q?J C ^ 0n,s Magazine, 
^?3 5 , 4 . vofe. ; $ 99.50 

L“ ^^Sv2 vols. :,. $52.00 

' ’ if* ‘ V 

^ • ■ ■ 


$ 20.00 

$82.00 

$144.50 

$84.00 


$98.00 

$128.50 


$100.00 

$27.50 


$35.00 

$29.50 

$236.00 


New Frcewoman. 

1913. 13 nos. in 1 vol. 

New Verse. 

1933-1939. 34 nos. 

Others. 

1915-1919. 5 vols. 

Pagany. 

1930- 1933. 3 vols. 

Perspectives U.S.A. 

1952-1956. 16 nos. 

Poetry and Drama. 

1913-1914. 2 vols. 

Prairie Schooner* 

1927-1961. 35 vols. 

Prism International. 

1959-1966. 5 vols. 

Scrutiny. 

1932-1953. 20 vols. 

Secession, 

1922-1924. 8 nos. 

Sewanee Review. 

1892-1967. 75 vols. 

Smoke. 

1931- 1937. <5 v6ls. 


$ 20.00 
$33.00 
$31.50 
$72.00 
$68.00 
$38.50 
$635.00 
$70.00 
$125.00 
. $16.50 
$1800.00 
$29.00‘ 

Southern Review. 

1935-1942, 1965-1968. $263.50 

Story. 

1931-1964. 36 vols. $686.00 

Symposium. 

1930-1933. 4 vols. $104.00 

This Quarter. 

1925-1932. 5 vols. $190.50 

Tiger’s Eye. 

1947-1949, 9 nos. : $89.00 

Transatlantic Review. 

Paris, 1924. 2 vols. $52.00 

Transatlantic Review. 

New York, 1959-1967. $145.50 

Transition. 

1927-1938. 27 nos. $301.00 

Twentieth Century; 
Literature. , . ; ‘ : ’ 

1955-1966. 11 vols. ■ $l$2.00 

Twentieth Century Verse. 

1937- 1939. 18 nos, ; $20.00 

Twice a Year. : ' 

1938- 1948. \1 nos. $215.50 

• Wake, ; 

; 1944-1953. 12 nos,:. , $82.00 

Western Reyiew. ' '! ^ 
1937- 1959. 23 . vols*. $264.50 

: WindvnUl. ^ 

1944-1948. 3 vols $64.50 


ZJL edit tie m 


“Thanks to the inspired, devoted 
work of a few men ;md a Arm 
willing to take chances in a noble 
cause, Kraus Reprint Corporation 
is bringing back complete files of 
these ground-breaking magazines, 
and nearly any magazine that was 
anything will live again — und 
immortally this time, excellently 
bound and printed on paper de- 
signed to last centuries. The col- 
lection is indispensable — u Com- 
stock Lode of literature. No library 
can possibly do without it and still 
consider itself first-rate.” 

Saul MalofJ 

Newsweek, Dec., 1966 


17 new titles 

to be ready 1970 

Briarcliff Quarterly. 

1944-1947. 3 voJs. $40.00 

(El) Corno Emplumado. 

1962- 1966. 20 nos. in 5 vols. 

$160.00 

City Lights Journal. 

1963- 1964. 2 nos. in 1 vol. 

$ 21.00 

Form. 

1916- 1917, 1921-1922. 2 vols. 

$44.00 

Front. 

1930-1931. 1 vol. $19.00 

Frontier and Midland. 

1920-1939.. 19 vols. ; $204.00 

Ireland Today. 

1936-1938. 3 vols. $80.00 

Lark* 

1895-1897. 25 nos. in 1 vol. 

$25.00 

Literary Review. 

1958-1966. 9 vols. $216.00 

Malahat Review. 

1967-1968. 8 nos. in 2 vols. 

$56.00 

Odyssey Review, 

1961-1963. 3 vols. $78.00 

Pathtidder* 

1906-1911. 5 vols. $80.00 

Per/Se. 

1966-1969. 3 vols. $30.00 

San Francisco Review. 

1958- 1962. 13 nos. in 4 volp. 

•- $64.00 

The Smith. 

1964- 1966. 2 vols. ! $32.00 

’ To-day. 1 

1917- 1923. 10 vols. $120.00 

Two Cities; 

1959- 1962. 2 vols. ( $48.00 


curazined 


All listed prices arc jar 
clothbound sets. 


1 ^Jhe Sixtie6 

16 contemporary ‘Tittles*' 
to be available in 1970 


0 to 9. 

1967- 1969. 6 nos. in 1 vol. 

$65.00 

Adventures in Poetry. 

1968- 1969. 4 nos. in l vol. 

$30.00 

Angel Hair. 

19 66-1969. 6 nos. in 1 vol. 

$35.00 

Art and Literature. 

1964-1967. 12 nos., 4 vols. 

$160.00 

Folder. 

1953-1956. 4 nos. in 1 vol. 

$25.00 

F . • . You. 

1962-1965. 13 nos. in 1 vol. 

$60.00 

Kayak. 

1964-1969. 20 nos. In 2 vols. 

$60.00 

Lines. 

.19.65. 6 nosjn.l vol,. $30.00 

Locus Solus. 

1961-1962. 5 nos, in 2 vols. 

$44.00 

Mother. 

, 1964-1967. 8 nos. in 1 vol, 

' $35.00 

Neon* 

1956-1960, 5 nos. plus suppls. in 

1 vol. $23.00 

A New Folder. 

1959. 1 vol. $18.00 


•The Once Series. . . 

1966- 1967. 10, nos. in 1 vol. 

$35.00 

Open Space. 

1963-1965. 15 issues in 1 vol. 

$50.00 

San Francisco Earthquake. 

1967- 1969. 1 vol. $25.00 

Wagner literary Magazine* 

19S9-1964. 4 nos. 4 1 : voh 

■ $35.00 
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REPRINT OF THE 

FIRST EDITION OF THE 
ONE-INCH ORDNANCE SURVEY 
OF ENGLAND & WALES 

15s per sheet, lliii or Initial. Special terms for complete seta. 
Prospectus uviiiliiMc. 
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Shaded urea indicates sheets already published. Remaining 
sheets will he published, in batches of six, a l six-weekly 
intervals throughout 1970. 

DAVID & CHARLES . NEWTON ABBOT . DEVON 


STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION 

A Quarterly Journal of Metaphysics, Cosmology, Tradi- 
tion, Symbolism, Mysticism ana Holy Places. 

The only publication providing mi effectual answer to the problems 
of the modern world entirely through the Traditional Doctrines, the 
great religions and the relight peivnids. 

CemrSuHor.\ hichttk ; 

Fbiuijoi Sciiuon: Kin£ GuF-mw: Titus Durckiiardi : Marco Palms; 
Martin Linos; Sewed VWhn N*sr; Henry Corbin; Thomas Mmiton; 
Abi.rld Graham; Kathiakn R.visr ; Lord Northbournh; Lama 
Chogvam Trumipa; Gkrsiiom G. Scholem; Dernaru Kri.i.v; Pun ip 
Shprkaro ; JnsiPii Brest Brown- ; L. Pm. Lhai.unopa; A. K. Sakan; eir. 

... . Slug Jr copies 7s>, 64. I past 6rf.) Annual Subscription J3l. 

. PATES MANOR, BEDFONT, MIDDLESEX 


ARCH ON BOOKS 

im SI tOU STRING PRESS INC. 

•{ of Hnnrten. Connecticut 

f 

invite yoti \ 

-to tfjtdy Iheh major reprint' programme In the fields of: 

ENGLISH anti AMERICAN LITERARY CRITICISM 
fdtblEKtf. taut RECENT' HISTORY 
; CLASSICAL STUDIES aiiri THE ARTS 

' POLITICS. ECONOMICS and SO&AL HISTORY 

}'■" LAW. PHILOSOPHY mui,REUGlt)N 

’ .. iV£K / WORKS in Bibliography and Llierary Reference 

; For Bit 1970 catalogue please whe fo Archoit' Aoofts, cfo Lyon , Grant A 
Grce/t lJrf,, 2$ Smith AudleyRjrgel, Landau, W.l. ‘ 
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Rnulxlum's July 1938 Ruihvoy Guide 
t. 138pp. Newton Abbot; David and 
Charles KeprinK fis. ttS 5s. betore 
July 1. I97ll). 

HENRY ROHOLPH DE SALIS: 
Rriidshaw's CnnaJs and Navigable 
Rivers of Englund and Wales 
4dUpp. Newton Abbot: David and 
( hurles Reprints. £3 3s. 

In a still highly readable, amusing 
and instructive entice lion called 
Junior Modern Essays, which must 
have had a lot to do with forming the 
literary taste of those who took the 
School Certificate in the 1930s, there 
is one called “ On Shaving with a 
Bradshaw", by Marcus Dimsdule: 

. . . tlie oddness und inupproprialcness 
nl' many of the station names. How 
ahxuni to lake a ticket n* Stoat's Nest, 
for instil nee! How absurd for Stoat's 
Nest (o he provided will) u platform 
and n WHitinu-rooffl and h parcels 
office! Amt Mumhy Road; how 
depressing! ... « thin and meagre note 
about quite a number of Bedfordshire 
names. Old Warden is good, nnd 
Houghton Conquest; but Rictsoc and 
Sitsoe and Potsgrave and Turvey and 
Biunluim, amt above all Biggleswade, 
with its indeliiniblc'snggesiinn (i speak 
as a fool) of hopeless lowcr-middlc- 
elass life — these are, wet)- -Bedford- 
sliiic names , . . 

But in those days you could buy 
Bradshaw for 2s 6d. every ironth, 
all I.KRt or so pages of it ; and the 
working out of journeys, real or 
imagined — front French Drove und 
(iedney Mill to tilossop. from Scrap- 
(oft to Drogheda (for Irish 
railways are covered, too) starting 
on (for advanced students) Satur- 
day and finishing on Sunday— 
was u pastime within the eco- 
nomic range of those parsons 
who. as David St. John Thomas 
observes* in his introduction, 
were its spccinl devotees, and to 
whose strained eyes the larger type- 
area of .this facsimile edition. Brad- 
show's July 1 9 JR Railway CinidR. 
would no doubt have been a blessing 
(Hie close- packed columns arc only 
just readable as it is). But six 
guineas 7 

There have been two previous 
such re -issues of Uradshtivv ; August 
1887 showed the rail network more 
or less complete but. to quote Mr. 
Thomas, " fun without much drive 
on imagination and in April 1910 
it ftps at the height of its glory.’ 
However by Ihe doomed Munich 
sumircr (page iii of ihe advertise- 
meim tells of .short sea. routes to 
Cologne, Berlin and Vienna) the 
canlcef was there, though invisible 
except for the suspension of a few 
minor services such as the Welsh 
Highland ; but “ you need to turn . 
to the Stock Exchange quotations of 
. the major British companies, notably 
the L.N.ER., to see how bad things 
really were", 

In . the ; \ meantime the i frivolous, 
non-expert reader (if any exist with 
six guineas to spare! will probably 
derive most of his plcnsure from 
. advertisements that shock one with 

■ their period, atmosphere.; Can it have 
been so recen (1 y in one’s own lifetime 

. that the Trefeddian Hotel. Abcr- 
dovfty,' or the Tfnt Temperance 

■ Hotel, Newcastle, could include 
“ electric light " as a selling point, or 
indeed 'that scores of them were so 

. proud of their Vi -Spring or Duolo- 
pillo beds throughout ? I* there still, 
, at , the . prahd ' Hpte), -Torquay, 
1 gOrage fof ; 100 cars 1 on Premises 
With excellent Chauffeur's accommo- 
dation u ahd do the Birmingham 
Grahd;,' Hotels " Porters in • Red 
Jacket .meet: all trains at Snow HIR 
. StaJion "—and whatever happened 
to Bums ted ’s: Salt C for the Table, 
foe the Bath, fpr Uie Garden ”) 7 ; . . 

It is ot coiirsc a rich field for the 
Dimsdales . de n os jours . pleasant 
thing to be): It is pleasant to imagine 
.a journey sdeh as .Wifk 8^5. Thnirh- 
•ster 94Q, ■ Ulbster 9^1, Mid Tiiyth 
:9.28 fit loole s- like),' Occtunster s 936 > 
Lybster 9 40. This is 6ven belter (bah 
Beachcomber’s List oi fluntingdoa- 
sttIre,Cabme(|. U surely can't have 
cost ‘muebj .or even beep worth 
while,, tp ipake tjie short trip, from 


one docs not know, nnd now cun, 
never know, any tiling of the friendli- 
ness, the cosiness, the informality. 
There were “ hulls at Welsh \ Cross- 
ing between Thrumsler und Ulhsler. 
at Roster Road between Mid Clylh 
and Occumstcr. and at Parksidc 
between Occumstcr and 1 ybslcr 
when required Perhaps the rccilH- 
tion of such marvellous litanies 
could have on some insomniacs the 
effect that the Goldberg Variations 
had on Count Kcyscrling. 

But the mastering ul the real 
modus operand! of a Unulshuw. 
cnrcfuHy explained on page ii. a fairly 
stern discipline involving subtle 
cross-referencing, attention to type 
sizes, footnote-reading, and the abil- 
ity to sec what this means tquilu 
simple really) — 

Yeovil Junction 

Yeovil (Town) 


thought that lowpathsou 
ford Level had sliles, " 
as high ns 2ft. 7in„ Z 
horses lowing have to b. 
themselves frequently 
in so doing"? Oho docs d« 

a cunal horse as jumpiDia 
we leurn here lliat the Salfj 
had 11 unique system for 6^ 
the sji nation when the 1 
transfers to the other 
water. Instead of buildiutj 
for the horse to get ^ 
everyone else, they bad m 
not opposite each other. Th 
would be trained to walk ^ 
first pier, jump on to tbe fort 
the lighter, which was Iha 
across to the pier on Died 
nml it would jump out a) 
with (he towing without the! 


athers of Irish independence 


Yeovil Junction 

—now surely has something of a 
Byzantine, an Alexandrian remote- 
ness? 

This reprint shows an addition of 
4.9*10 per cent to its original price. 
The Bradshaw's Canals and Naviga- 
ble Rivers of England and IF ales is 
advertised on page xx. even in 1938, 
as costing 30s.. so its reprint repre- 
sents a mere increase of ( 10 per 
cent. And, no dnuhl largely because 
of its comparative un familiarity, it 
seems slullcd with fascinating and 
out-of-the-way informal ion interest- 
ing not only to those by whom— as 
Charles Had field, the other half of 
David and Charles, says in his 
introduction— it is " treasured, loved, 
leafed over hour by quiet hour, not 
because of its utility "—he cun say 
that again, this is the original 1904 
edition— "but because it is the canal 
browser’s jo.v . . 

It was compiled by Henry 
Rodolph dc Sal is, u director of 
Fellows, Morton & Clay tun l.ld., 
canal carriers, who travelled more 
than 14,000 mitus, for eleven years, 
in his steam launch, listing every 
lock, the distance between each, the 
length of tunnels, the owners, the 
solicitors, the possible length and 
draught of boat, details ol bores und 
eagres, of tow paths (generally 
known as " ha ling- ways junctions, 

fees; everything. Who would have 


rather bonis, since they ah>M 
in pairs) having stopped at i 
Sails says Constable's *fl 
Mill" gives mi accurate pet 
the lighters used ; but "TbtL 
Horse " scenis even nwroag 
Bridges on the Slraifctta 
(anal It ad a 0 lie-inch Wt 
which die rope could Kj 
while the horse walked ita| 
saving (he necessity of 
enough for the lowpath. 

( iuml lists here, too. Ol 
Wharf. Wash Lane Wharf.* 
Ouarrv, Nuneaton Wharf 1 
Quurrv, Boon's Quarry, W 
Wharf, on the Coventry Cad 
pole Staunch. Fison'i. Wj 
Manure Works, Croxlu 1 
Santon Staunch. SanWiW 
on tlie Biamlon River (» 
is a navigation weir). 

Ami there is u magoi&» 
saiy: "JAl-K. Cl.flW 

Puddle"; "MITRE JJ 
Breast*; " DYDI.Ii [M 
dredge, clean out"; 
IIORSI ree HORSE MAM 
These turn out to b« 
oiu horses in Yorkshire- w 
field himself K rfehtiy M 
“.( iniigiHi/ler aniiUconV 
perssm who stands alanBg w 
longed periods at anylhWI® w 
eoniimiii Pcritaps WW 
for rich gungowta*. , 


\ DEVOY 1 

Lions of an Irish Rebel 
Irish University Press. £5 5s. 
b£S GA VAN DUFFY 1 
5cln Two Hemispheres 
tel- 335 pp. Volume II: 395pp. 
University Press. £6 6s. the set. 

S .MP. BURKE: 

A Priests to the Penal Times 
160) 

Irish Univcrwty Press. 
6d. 

il relationships nmong revolu- 
;s are always a fascinating 
living under the straiif of 
ned imprisonment, exile or 
working for *a common end, 
jfien bitterly divided about 
—those dedicated men are 
to quarrel bitterly among 
(|v». This is true of 
Irish who paved the way 
tb defeat and frustration 
t ultimate winning of a free 
(dependent Republic. Bolshe- 
W Mensheviks were not more 
j dog than the rival leaders of 


young Ireland in the 1840s or the 
Fenians who followed them. The 
testaments of two of these stalwarts, 
John Dcvoy and ChRrIcs Dully, are 
now reprinted and make a revealing 
contribution to Irish history. 

Padraic Pearse called John Dcvoy 
tho " greatest of the Fenians ", and 
he deserves this compliment for 
without him and his fellow-con- 
spirators there would have been no 
Faster Rising. His Recollections of 
an Irish Rebel— now available in 
photolithographic facsimile of the 
first New York 1929 edition— shows 
this long-lived bachelor selflessly 
serving his country for some seventy 
years. Born in 1842, he survived to 
witness the triumph of the cause for 
which he had suffered prison and 
exile. Dying in 1928, he trailed 
to the last, in the eyes of his 
countrymen, the clouds oE glory of 
having been in the thick of the 
Fenian movement in the 1860s and 
then of its American counterpart, 
Clan na Gael. He could remember 
enlisting in the French Foreign 
Legion, engaging in tho dangerous 
game of seducing Irishmen in the 
British Army from their loyalty to 
the Queen, and standing- firm against 
priests who sought to make him toe 


SPECIALIST BOOKSHOPS 


mm FIRST EDITIONS 

Litemy Periodicals 
Gortmp. Literature 
Literary Criticism 
Xalogues Issued 
tothiy 

Pfcs of Collections 
* Single Items 

Wcoma 

Yarns Lists Invited 


That book 
you've 
always 
muted? 

75 published today. 


Navvies in action fei (Rare Books) 


JOHN C. BOURNE 1 
Bourne's Great Western Railway 
58pp. Newton Abbot : David and 
Charles Reprints. £12 12s. 

The building of the railway was, 
arguably; the greatest engineering feat 
since the erection of the pyramids All 
done bY hand- -Well not quite, but the 
really hgvd slogging was performed 
by armies of men and many horses. 
The difference between the labour 
force of antiquity and the labour 
force of’ Ihe nineteenth century vvus 
that /the latter was composed of 
volunteers who were well paid and 
well fed If they were not always well 
, housed, In a comparatively short 
tiijie hills were broughl low— if they 
couldn't, be avoided— the rough 
places were made smooth and (he 
crooked ways slrdighl. ’ 

Some earnest contemporary writers 
.. noted it all down, but, fortunately for 
,us-, the transport revolution also 
caught the eye of a number' of 
painters, .among them the ubiquitous 
,J.- C Bourne., Wherever there was 
. tunnelling or blasting or digging ot 1 
pbrnpiog there was Bourne sketching 
. away,. His work on the Great Wcst- 


pUmping there was Bourne sketching 
. away,. His work on the Great Wcst- 
'.V-Rm* Railway 1 was’ first published in 
.)846 . The present large and hand- 
. some, volume ft. not aii exact facsim- 
ile, though all the railway plates and 
material are here and tlie former are 
printed on high quality paper and 
can bti detached for framing. 

>The building of the line in the 


; •.*.'**• ‘J.v. t - 1-:, ,v»**‘U •’ ■ ** . .V- : V r-'- - 


mmm 


of the mulnrwnys in ^ 
century each left i wr 
face 0 / linglund, 

. Bourne's plates the rctf 
tween the two vast p«»P 
altfd by over 1)10 
all that Bourne's ‘picjwy 
lack arc the "acrnoui ’ » 
civil engineering, the c j 
Vh rth shifters apd 1J» 
>vl)rk. while elegartt W n 
is always . credible 
• depicts the two EngJ^, 
arii/e beneath tn« WJJjyi 
Brunei’s Wlwntcllffe v» ^ 
well, and while a .- 
ldcoitmtive emerge*. ^ 
tunnel, overhead they r r , 

! the buy. . '-‘Jijf 

It is . amusing to- ^i 
might have hnppe«d . J 
' or James Ward had (M 
■ been “sent** by 
- and the New Men- Of* j 
the canvases ot 
and awe-ful If 

.have' resulted 

. “ Rftin, Steam and.Sp $ 

•right H 

quiet, dispassionate ta ]()0 U 
surely how. 

. Brunei 

rdud to ^ 

: ' should BoumeX-TOW 
, G.W.R. and 

. skipped, they are 

first-hand kigjMVj 
fietlvatiou, ..Wtorf 
r: most ucceptoPte, 1 « 

, ; about the 
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The Covent 
Garden Bookshop 

(Tlie Redbridge Book Service) 
80 Long Acre, London W.C.2. 
Telephone : 01-240-2161 

UE3E3 

keeps you Informed about re- 
prints on Classical Antiquity. 
Modern European Philology, 
English and Foreign Literature, 
History, Political Science, 
Theology end Philosophy. 

Catalogues available 

INTERNATIONAL 

UNIVERSITY 

BOOKSELLERS 

LIMITED 

39 Store Street, London, W.C.1 


GEORGE GISSING 
ISABEL CLARENDON 
now crlllCBl edition ol tho 
rore»t ot all Glsslng's works. 
Cdllod by Or. CoustlHas. 
(45pp. Introduction, notes 
on text, tilssing's unpub- 
lished revisions). £5 do. 
($12.96) post free from 
C. C. Kohler. 141 High 
Streot, Dorking. Surrey, Eng- 
land. 


~ SURREALISM - 

Original printings of Biep (£3 15s) 
La Brecxb (£5 fs), Petit Ecra- 
sons (35s), L’archibras (£4 10s) 
still available, plus reprints of 
older journals. Write to : 

JOHN LYLE, HARM-OND, 
SIPMOUm DEVON 


S. PETEDS & SOJV LTD.. 

; ; -Book suppliers to Public Libraries, 

... Colleges and Schools. 

: ) STREET. BIRMINGHAM 5, 

• Lhi i /j gpne 02i; (43 467f Tele*: 338834 
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BOOKBINDERS 
CRAFT and Ybade 
Work carried out to individual 
requirements 

A. AM. WINSTANLEY 

Oevfaes Road, .Salisbury, WU|i* 


the official line of the Roman 
(,'hurclt. His narrative is Cull of. 
exciting incidents and shrewdly 
drawn character sketches, of friends 
or opponents, including "pagan" 
O’Leary who dropped his name 
Patrick because he argued that the 
Apostle of Ireland had demoralized 
the Irish by teaching them to forgive 
their enemies. Thcso recollections go 
side by side with Devoy's Post Bag. 
published in two volumes in 1948 
and 1953. 

Charles Oavan Dully, a less col- 
ourful figure than Devoy, left in his 
voluminous writings much first-hand 
evidence of events in the 1840s and 
1850s. My Life in Two Hemi- 
spheres— now reproduced from the 
first London edition, 1898 — was the 
last of his published works. It In- 
cludes an account of his experiences 
in Australia, which he entered as a 
despairing emigrant from Ireland 
and where he rose to be Premier of 
Victoria, The Australian part of his 
recollections are the least Interesting, 
for Ills heart was always at home 
in Ireland. Before he left he 
had been a prominent figure in tho 
movement for Repeal of the Union 
with Britain and in the Tenant 
League of the 1850s. 

A close friend of Thomas Davis, 
he was at loggerheads with John 
Mitchel — that difficult man to get on 
with, who in Jail Journal wrote a too 
little known masterpiece ol satire 
and invective. The right-wing Arch- 
bishop Cullen saw in DiiiTy the Irish 
Mazzini. But he was more like the 
Nationalist politicians who sat for 
Irish scats later in the century at 
Westminster. His inside story of the 
ructions that went on over the Nation 
is extremely valuable to students of 
the period from Ihe twilight of 
O'ConnelJ to (he collapse of the 


Young Icelanders, But he has in full 
measure a politician’s weakness for 
making out the best case for himself. 
Pleased though he was liable to be 
with his own performances, ho had 
the saving grace of humour and 
stood up stoutly to the ordeal of 
prison. He docs an exquisitely funny 
caricature in words of that odd 
Victorian figure the Turcophllc, 
Palmetston-haiing, David Urquharl. 

William P. Burke's The Irish 
Priests In the Penal Times — now 
reproduced from the first edition, 
Waterford, 1914— is the only surviv- 
ing record of the extensive documen- 
tation on how (be Penal Code was 
implemented. The destruction of the 
papers in the Irish Public Records 
Office in 1922 makes Canon Burke’s 
work of singular importance. 
Though its worst enactments rrny be 
parallelled if not exceeded in the 
decrees af Louis XIV against the 
Huguenots or the Swedish legislation 
against Ihe Jesuits, tho Irish Penal 
Code in its completeness nnd multi- 
plicity of cruel detail stood apart 
and alone. The “ Mass Rock ", the 
“ Old Altai " and the “ Priests’ 
Hollow 11 and similar names in ever/ 
district were witnesses to a pros- 
cribed religion and n hunted priest- 
hood. The first twenty years in the 
eighteenth century were grim, espe- 
cially the second decade, after the 
Oath of Abjuration had been intro- 
duced in 1709 and the political crisis 
of 1715. Thereafter, as Momignor 
Patrick Com points out in his intro- 
duction, sharp persecution was more 
spasmodic, with notable outbreaks jn 
1731 and. 1745. As a source book, 
Canon Burke’s research into State 
papers in fire Bodleian and the 
British Museum richly deserved to 
be resurrected. 


The real Casaubon 
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MARK PATTISON c 
Memoirs 

334pp. Fonlwoll : Ccnliiur Press. 


The Centaur Press arc fulfilling a 
laudable intention in their series of 
reprints, planned as a reissue of out- 
of-print books which, although of no. 
great interest to the general reader; 
ought once more to be made avail- 
able in libraries for the benefit of 
the specialist. Mark Pattison's Mem- 
oirs is the ideal book for such a 
series. The story of a nineteenth- 
century scholar, an unattractive, dif- 
ficult, disappointed character, of no 
enormous note even in bis own time, 
is nol likely to make popular rending 
today. Yet, for anyone interested Jn 
university reform, in the history of 
Victorian Oxford, or in the Tracta- 
rians, this book is essential. It has 
its importance too for Ibe student of 
the Victorian novel. The tragic little 
tale of Pattison’s marriage almost 
certainly gave George Eliot the plot 
for Mlddlemarch where Pattison . 
himself figures thinly disguised as 
Casaubon, appearing also as Roger 
Wendover fb Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's Robert Efsmere L and again as 
a character in the less famous 
Belinda, by Rhoda- Broughton, 

The non-specialist reader may well 
be at fueled to this book hy Its 
human Interest As the sbn of a 
domineering, mentally, unbalanced 
father, as a you* suffering from a 
clearly marked inferiority . com- 

E lex, as the sexually repellent hus- 
and rejected by his . young and 
pretty wife whose biographer des- 
cribes him as "inexperienced, 
clumsy, untender, egotistical T, and 
*'a daunting lover 'V as an °Id man 
seeking compensation, in a foolish- 
little romance i. wl^h a, girl , ypung; 
ehougb to be his daughter— Mark 1 * 
Pattison Is a classic text-book oase 
and a . fascinating study, .for the 
amateur psychologist. , .,-y . 

Nevertheless, this -ibdok’s , chlet] 
appeal js for the limited market of; 
-lftr&nM 'and speciabSlsj heqre ^ 
wMarkably high price. Although the 


publishers hnvc added an interesting 
and helpful introduction by Miss Jo 
Mimlon, the book is in other res- 
pects a facsimile of tho original 
edition— which presumably explains 
tho absence of an Index. When a 
reprint of this nature is priced 08 
high as six guineas the publishers 
might surely be expected to provide 
an index : for. the benefit of i. the 
serious students for' whom the book: 
is primarily intended. 


Vicereine 

HUS BUTLER j 

The Viceroy’s Wife 

Letters of Alice, Countess of 

Reading, from India, 192I-2Jj, 

190pp. Hodder and Stoughton. £2 5s. 

This book carries us back to India 
half a centliry- ago— to the evening 
of British rule. Lady Reading, whosfe 
husband was Viceroy from 1921*26, 
would certainly not have claimed to 
be a “ brilliant " letter-writer ; here 
are no sharp remarks over events qr 
witticisms at the expense of .other 
people, but she has yet created an 
arresting picture of her;life marred 
by no querulbusae£& but resting 
firmly on sympathy and ; understand- 
ing.., We. have highly favourable 
sketches of t^e 'Prince* and their 


excdlent selection from, 42ie corre- 
spondence. She open* her intro- 
auction with, mention of .the. sup- 
posed mutual boredom which marked 
rclatiops . : betWeep , English and 
Indian*. She is probably correct in 
argiling that In: this respect- ihe Eng- 
lish were; peculiarly culpable apd the. 
Celts less $ 0 : Qertaiuly Lidy Reading 
w*8 secureTroiri any Such prejudices,, 
spid the undoubted i( cbarm of this 
book resfe on her curiosity about aR 
she aaiv ahd her , unpatronizing 
attempt (6 identify- herself with the 
problems of the vast population, over 
which her husband held ay. 
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British Army 
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folding maps and charts. 
Seven separate volumes of 
maps 
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Bold sea-dog 


DAVID SPIN MV : 

Kudll«> 

484pp. Allen and Unwin. Jl5. 

RmlxiL-y \yjy alway-i liguied largely In 
llic history nf the Royal Navy he- 
cause of the mani fo Id significance of 
his victory at the Saints in April. 
I7N2. ‘this not only saved Britain's 
West Indian islands from invasion 
hut also reasserted the general 
supremacy at sea which she had lost 
when France and her allies entered 
the war on the side of the rebel 
American colonists. Moreover, the 
battle foreshadowed the series of 
victories which high qualities of 
seamanship and tactical skill were to 
bring to Rodney's successors in the 
last great struggle between sailing 
shin navies. 

Since Rurflciir in 1692. the Royal 
Navy hud been unable to win a 
decisive tactical victory in a stand- 
up engagement with a French fleet. 
There hud been decisive actions, par- 
ticularly those of 1759, but they had 
till taken place when the enemy had 
lost the defensive strength of the line 
of battle and taken to flight. Ihis 
had enabled the English admirals to 
give the signal for “ General Chase" 
and .so give free rein to the initiative 
and aggressiveness of the captains of 
individual ships. When the French 
had kept to the formal line of battle, 
such was the rigidity of the English 
"Fighting Instructions" and the 
limitations of the signalling system 
lhal those few admirals who had 
dared to experiment with more 
aggressive tactics had brought upon 
themselves failure and disgrace. It 
was to Rodney's credit that at the 
age of sixty-five, when the security 
of Britain's 'remaining possessions in 
the West Indies and even of Canada 
itself depended on the continuing 
strength of his fleet, that he was 
ready to risk unorthodox tactics. 

At the Saints, de Grasse had 
everything to gain by avoiding deci- 
sive action, but Rodney, by taking 
advantage of a shift of wind, broke 
away from the traditional line of 
battle and burst through the French 
lihe in several places. Dc Grasse 
himself and seven of his ships were 
captured, and French naval power in 
the West Indies crushed for the rest 
of the war. As Mr. Spinney shows. 
Rodney may not have taken the 
Initiative in the tactical move, and he 
was certainly remiss in not capturing 
even more of the enemy by r more 
determined pursuit, bul his was the 
responsibility, and. hjs, rightly, the 
fam^. It says much for Rodney's 
self-confidence that he was ready to 
experiment at all. Two years earlier, 
at Martinique, he had tried to gel a 
decisive result, bV closing up his own 
line and mussing it against the 
French rear, instead of extending 
along the whole of the enemy’s 
formation. ' He had not succeeded 
becqus& his subordinates -failed either 
to understand his Intentions Or’ to 
bftek him up.- The same nilght well 


iug and sympathy ivilli their chief. 
He had however Imd a remark able 
success earlier in 1780 at a night 
engagement off Cape St. Vincent. 
Here he signalled “Genual Clui.se " 
against an inferior Spanish squadron 
which attempted to prevent his re- 
lieving Gibraltar. Although his flag- 
ship did little in lire action, his 
captains accounted fur seven out ol 
the enemy’s total force of eleven 
ships of the line; one of the most 
crushing victories in all sailing ship 
battles. 

In his long and highly detailed 
biography, Mr. Spinney describes 
these high points of Rodney's naval 
career with great skill and clarity. 
His treatment of the admiral’s earlier 
exploits is less happy. Inability to 
find evidence has led to a great deal 
of conjecture, and his failure to 
place Rodney's doings precisely in 
the strategic background of the (wo 
major wars in which he fought is 
sometimes confusing. Rodney was 
not popular with his contemporaries 
and the fierce animosities which 
spread into the navy from the poli- 
tical life of George Ill's reign led tu 
some maligning uf his character, 
which Mr. Spinney has judiciously 
sought to remedy. His assessment is 
balanced. He rightly gives Rodney 
great credit for the happy relations 
he achieved with the army in the cap- 
ture of Martinique in 1762, bul does 
not conceal the qualities of arrogance 
and bluster, which, sharpened by ill- 
health in later days., mack- harmony 
with his naval subordinates so diffi- 
cult to maintain. Nor docs he over- 
stress Rodney's importance as a 
tactical ihnovator or ignore the 
downright nepotism with which he 
made promotions and appointments. 
Yet. as he stresses. Rodney was 
sensitive to the hardships of his 
seamen, and his patronage of Dr. 
Gilbert Blanc was lo load to the 
application of an effective cure to 


. RECOLLECTIQNS OF WRITERS' J . 
O. ft' M.cowpfcu claws ; 

' "’Anmenllal bo urea’ book for students .of 
iqilt-ceolgry liiaraiure,.an(i taimlc^fcnd Import 
lonl for anjUM who rinds lo Ml 1W fool of 
P&itoO. Mart hi Seymour Smith,' 


nates bad instinctive understand- 


the seamen’s greatesl enemy, scurvy. 

Outside his professional life, 
Rodney was a devoted family mnn, 
and. less happily, an ardent politi- 
cian and gambler. These last two 
roles resulted in most of his life 
being spent under a crushing burden 
of dobt. Mr. Spinney gives fascinat- 
ing accounts of the gambling at 
While's which cost him the fortune 
made in prize money during his 
early naval career, and of the 1768 
Northampton election, when Rodney 
and his Iwo fellow candidates spent 
a total of £160,000 lo win (lie votes 
of less than a lliousahd electors. To 
escape his creditors Rodney had to 
live In. France, and it, was only by 
the quixotic generosity of the due de 
Biroti that -.he was able to return to 
England os the two countries moved 
towards wnr jn 1778, 

Mr. Spinney’s narrative is based 
on ap impressive list of printed and 
manuscript sources. There are clear 
battle plans and a good selection or 
the portraits characteristic of Rod- 
.ney’s time. No biography of so 
complex a man could ever be com- 
plete, but it seems likely that any 
new discoveries' about Rodney will 
be. only on the scale' of footnotes to 
this comprehensive work.".’ 
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Big banger 


JOHN DAVIS : 

flic- Concorde Affair 

230pp. Leslie Frcvvin. 35s. 

So much feeling on the subject of 
supersonic commercial flying has 
arisen from objection lo the 
supersonic hang and from (he high 
cost of developing the Concorde 
liner (hat this purely objective study 
or the project by Air Commodore 
Davis should be welcome both fur 
its calm examination of the scientific 
aspects uiut for ils unbiased analysis 
of the aeroplane's consequences and 
prospecls. There is tie it her advocacy 
nor condemnation in this hook but 
there is an absorbing statement of 
the facts relating lo the emergence of 
this aeroplane, of the difficulties the 
work has encountered, and of the 
results which may follow if the solu- 
tions prove ultimately lo be sound. 

The author shows, for instance, 
how different is the process of 
generating lift with a slender delta 
wing from that with a wing of 
conventional form and how. in 
theory, this type of wing should be 


unstable at low speeds g 
how. by a prows, oftrjj 
a wmg of good lateral ri 
devised. He outlfo^ 
choosing to have a fad* 
Us breaking of the 2 
rather than attempting^, 
dale pay load in the 
on to consider in the fo 
the economics of operate 
oll'ect a bun on the bui. 
might have. Taking into* 
the possible factors, be, 
lhal there can be a rurt 
least 200 Concordes, ft 
enable the governmcnu 
all they will have spent L 
operational revenue will b 
a notable contribution 
national balance sheets. 

A publication like thi - 1 
before the flight testing « 
is finished, might b t to 
evanescent piece of worti 
be overtaken by evidcMj 
action. In fact, its tfns 
explanatory sections art w 
that they should sent a j 
sources long after the C 
begins carrying passings 


1919: the planes 


Jane’s AH The World’s Aircraft 1919 

David and ( buries Reprints. £lo Ids. 
t£X 8s. before April I, l"7l!) 

The ending of the First World War 
released u mass of detailed informa- 
tion about aircraft, particularly those 
of the combatants, and June's |9| 4 » 
edition was the lirsl exhaustive analy- 
sis of an industry which the war had 
greatly advanced as well as of an arm 
of the services which had barely been 
conceived before the war. The vol- 
ume was therefore a massive one. 
dealing with lu ml planes, seaplanes, 
rigid and non-rigid airships, engines, 
and the ships adapted to house and 
operate aircraft. It even included the 
earliest commercial aircraft, although 
these, us the editor remurked, were 
with two exceptions “ merely war air- 
craft with a species of conservatory 
added 

Here arc to be .seen the effective 
beginnings of aircraft constructors 
who were to survive and of many 


more who were lo befejt 
thing this volute Dm 
underdeveloped state o!t 
industry in the United Se 
time i u coinpa risen wilbi 
counterparts. Anoibrt 
point is the absence el 
str tic tors in all the imp 
who were to cstablbl 
before another war sfc 
The facts about all thtfl* 
duels have been 
immense industry. P?ro 
most detailed drawiip 
British types were W 

(lermuii sources nnd Pi 
the annotations in Gw 
Marking a watershed « 
epochs, this is confer* 
the most valuable IJ 
annual work 9*. 1*2 
photographic reprint, 
and all, is excel Mr* 
certainly bo wetco/w 
which are coneenjJj 
historical side of |,| ?l 
technology. • ; - J 


Hirs- estimated that some- 
u tike “ I'tlfe magazines " 
! been published in England 
eerie? >incc 1900 Of these. 
2110 are now available in rc- 
« Wl Taking Into considcra- 
ii this particular arm ot the 
business is relatively youth- 
ihat a fair percentage of the 
I anyway not suitable for re- 
laying expired too quickly; 
for too slim for hardback) 
(portion is remarkably high ; 
J nc leafs admiringly through 
h h, bulky brochures that 
ul from AMS, Cass. John- 
i Kraus (only the other day 
innounccd a further .seven- 
« ranging from LI Como 
ado to Holbrook Jackson’s 
one cannot help recalling 
jn e irony that old textbook 
n of the "little mng": "a 
e designed to print artistic 
ich for reasons of com me r- 
Kliency is not acceptable to 
bey-minded periodicals and 

tone hand there is an irony, 
ily traditional, in rccollccl- 
the now revered and prollt- 
I, for instance, once had to 
long on a subscription list 
On the other, there is an 
more novel and somewhat 
: troubling— in seeing an 
ily “avant-garde" and Mill 
periodical like, say. Poor. 

8 n ~ne being put for sale 
ivcll-heeled publishing 
t whole point. 011 c 
want was .that such 
c sadly derridre. 

ronies, though, could 
justice be dismissed 
So what if the Dial 
)ke? What matters 
1 important magazine 
many years precisely 
not wiaeiy read when 
pcared 1 — is now avnil- 
ns and scholars. And 


60 volumes, taking the serins to tho tlmo of 
Kean ond Kemble- 

The series has been compiled at the Shakespeare 
Institute in Birmingham by H. Neville Davies 
(General Editor) end Professor T. J. B. Sponcer' 
< (Series Advisor). 

Each play will have a new introductory note 
written 8poalally for this series. 

The set of 50 volumes is offered at a special price 
of £1 45 for orders received before 1 December 

: 1070.- 

All 86 volumes In the first series of versions pf 
SliDkeepeare'e pleyp from the Restoration io<the 
death of pavid Garrick are now available. 

• ■ / = . Series price £310. 
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deeped, .built, eifflned; armed and 
ahp.oured ready, for. ssorvlde ? in com- 
Mtdion yitb Ui e,r American,. 
PwpcH, and Italian rivals. The great 
change it) the distrjbirtion ■ of naval 
pOWer brought about , by tyifejirgr Is, 
hcon'csliy related in-.llje drodHnlsi 
Ol- the Gennati.fleelaUbe bottom df 
lUadkn'.paVv in; 

pum-- TBfe*. 

of, the other 

W^ediitoh'ba 

anttof bcVcon- 
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Little magazines 
in reprint: 
the profits 
of patronage 


as for H.O.T.ll . : is it not far belter 
lhal the magazine should be helped 
to survive by reprint royalties than 
allowed to slide into a rarefied 
insolvency ? 

Of the two arguments the former 


Borjirt* there \s one J Initial and Horn. 

In the case of still current maga- 
zines, though. Uhc situation is a bit 
more complicated. The reprint in- 
dustry is in effect offering a means 
of* subsidizing not only .struggling 


is the more convincing. The liule magazines of the present but nlso 
magazine boom will without doubt struggling magazines of the future. 


prove to be a boon to anyone wanting 
lo get a full and first-hand picture 
of certain key periods of modern 
literary history (it was once proudly 
announced by two industrious 


Anyone con-tempi a ting a new little 
magazine venture would be innocent 
indeed not lo include likely reprint 
rights as one of his chief assets. A 
rosy view of this odd development 


American professors that " 80*. of would delight lhal little magazine* 


our most important post-1912 critics, 
novelists, poets and story tellers first 
published in the little magazines "1 
and it has already brought certain 
of the shorter-running periodicals like 
New iVw, Contemporary Poetry 
and Prose and This Quarter just 
about within the reach even of the 
general reader. For rribst of their 
exhumations, the publishers deserve 
our thunks and at least srime of our 
cash, and although some' very 
doubtful-looking titles have — 
as is sometimes pointed out— been 
disinterred it can none the less still 
be contended that for every two 


byJonnlforTonn 

A now publication containing full-size two-colour 
reproductions of plans from the collection of Matt how 
Boulton nnd James Wall. Of primary Importance to 
economists nnd architectural and industrial historians, 
the book includos plans of pottorios, glassworks, 
popermills, sawmills, snuflmllls, woollonmills, oilmills, 
sugar roflnuries, hrnwories and mints. 

DrTnnn's toxt dwells particularly on functionalism in 
early factory architecture, factory economics, science and 
technology in 1 8(h and early 1 9th century factories mid 
the dovelopmonl ol factory lugislalion. 

£16, (£12. 1‘0. bufore publication in mid-1970) 

7191 21 34 6 

Forthcoming Industrial History titles Include reissues of: 
The Reports by John Sme.iton (2nd edition 1837) 

2 vole. 

£20. 7191 2130 2 2131 0 

The Life pf Thomas Telford with the folio Atlas of copper 
plates by Thomas Telford (1838) 2 vols. 

£26.7191 2132 9 21337 

A treatise on the Steam Enyipo by John Forey (1827). 
£14.7191 2129 0 ' ' 

On the application of Cost and Wrought Iron to Building 
Purposes by William Foirbairn 
£6.71912128 0 


of the past arc thus providing the 
resources by which the tradition they 
established can be maintained. A 
more sardonic account would argue 
that the who-le point of the tradition 
is that its representatives should 
operate outside, and indeed feel 
thcmscJveet to be fruitfully' nl odds 
with, the established commercial 
publishing set-up— any eosy col- 
laboration between tiny magazines 
and monolithic corporations must in 
011 c way or another alter the whole 
nature and approach of the maga- 
zines. For the first time— and this 
Has not been the effect cither of 
private or stale patronage— little 
magazines miyhl be able to sec them- 
selves as “ viable " undertakings. 

Before plunging into loo cen- 
sorious a view of the possible con- 
sequences of nil this, it ought to be 
acknowledged Him the little maga- 
zine of today is not the little maga- 
zine of 1912. II is no longer possible 
lo envisage a small, independently 
run sheet enjoying career like Ihul 
of. say. The Little Review or Poetry. 
The resistance lo new work by coni r 
mcrcinj publishers ix simply not such 
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ns might compel men like Eliot, Joyce 
and Wymlham Lewis to publish 
some of their bc>«l work in obscure 
journals run by dotty spinsters in 
Chicago, A liule magazine editor 
may still be able' to bbnst fbatTi Is 
he who offers u first chance to writers, 
but it can hardly he pretended that, 
if those new writers are at all 
talented (and neither wildly experi- 
mental nor wildly pornographic), 
thoy wHl be very short of second or 
third. chances. The speed with which 
a supposedly' “ way-out " group like 
The Liverpool Poets got taken up by 
the London lllerury scene js - symp- 
tomatic of u different sort of phili- 
stinism than that which drove Elioi 
into the amts of Harriet Monroe. 

The removal of Its most' clear-cut 
function still leaves the little maga- 
zine with much to do. The* will 
continue to be editors whose, only 
way of defining a certain kind of 
excellence at a certain time will be 
to start a periodical in which the 
elect cun be named and (be damned 
denounced. There will be a ,heed for 
magazines in wbicb work too lengthy; 
■serious or scandalous for the week- 
end press can find a home. And most 
of,.aU (indeed* by^all, Ujp 
creusfngly) there Will 6,6. the fair of 
reminding the talent-hungry that' tfie 
whole poult; about talent is tbat .it 
doesn't happen once a . week. These, 
and other, functions afe vital eqptjgb, 
but they don't depend pn isolation, or 
neglect, or poverty. It is pofslhle for 
a little magazine . today tp recejvp 
• grants from the Arte Council, pro- 
ceeds frym' reprint ffghts, cash from 
libraries in exchange for archives, 
arid’ indeed, to engage in joint pub- 
lishing veri lures' with the eortunerci&l 
■houses, and yet not deviate, frpm ils 
essehtial duties. This dt>te not, f)f 
course, mean lhat some jtofi it, ana. 
■ ettihusIastirtUJy/ But it w possible 

\ " IDwkiiidny. complain^ 1 gjflfhavV 

> jecenilybeed levelled against there* 


print conipjnicx' nealmcnt of the 
lil tie magazines, ihi.s suit of protec- 
tive worry has mil been especially 
prominent, the main complaints 
have been a good deal more specific. 

The reprinh arc over-priced, it has 
been said, and under-produced tniost 
of them <Jn not carry indexes where 
none appeared in the original, very 
few oiler any introductory male rial, 
in most cases no attempt is made to 
reproduce the original covers, and .so 
on). Without seeing the publisher*' 
book* this is not a charge (the ques- 
tion of money unifies (he two com- 
plaints) that cun be made loo much 
of, and- - in respect of recent periodi- 
cals- -it is 110 L u charge that self-res- 
pecting librarians can anyway afford 
to dwell on, since magazines which 
are now available for thirty pounds 
were available five years ago for 
three and these same librarians could 
well have bought them then. 

It is worth noting here that by 
overpricing their reprints of back 
issues of magazines that arc still cur- 
rent. the reprint houses would in 
fact be plotting a nice nap for 
themselves. Librarians would in 
future become much more eager 
than (hey had been in the past to get 
hold of the originals; it would be 
worth their while, they would reason, 
to risk u subscription to some dubious 
title on the off-chance that in five 
years’ time they might be obliged to 
fork out for a reprint. Either way 
the little magazines themselves can- 
not lose money: u high-priced re- 
print reaps bigger royalties — IS per 
cent is usual — from pust issues and 
more subscriptions to issues of the 
future. 

Another, rather more biller, com- 
plaint— and one which has been 
aired in our correspondence columns 
from lime lo lime — centres on the 
knotty and still unresolved matter of 
copyright. And here it should be 
said that the reprint houses have be- 
haved a good deal more scrupulously 
than they are often given credit for. 
They have, for one thing, taken some 
pains and spent much money truck- 
ing down editors, relatives of editors, 
friends of relatives of editors, in 
order lo secure permissions which in 
many oases they have not been 
. legally obliged lo seek. (Hands up 
the little magazine editor who lias 
thought lo protect lids American 
copyright ; if you haven't, un Ameri- 
can house can reprint you if it so 
chooses, without your permission- 
provided that distribution is restric- 
ted to the United States, us it more 
nr less Is anyway.) As a result of such 
searches, many an ancient editor is 
now enjoying (lie laic fruits of his 
! early escapades. _ • 

■ ! But-edJtors aside /What about the ■ ■ 
contributors, the poets and story 
writers whose work went unre- 
warded ut the time and is unrewarded 
still ? Writers who were happy to let 
their work be printed , free pf charge 
by some struggling editor are not so, 
happy when a reprint house presumes 
that it too can enjoy the same Indul- 
gence. Here again the reprint flrriu ' 
are by no means as off-hand as they 
might seem, : and the Society of 
Authors has bean approached ui an 
>ff0rt to work out some reasonable 
schcmt of reimbursement. 'But if one . 
considers that ft firm like Kraus Re- ■ 
print, which has— as it. claimed in a 
recent advert iseinent—more than 
500,000 pnges of little magazine mate- 
rial 1 in reprint, would bo rated with a 
bil| of something Like £10,000 jf.il 
were lo pay 90 ntribu(gri eVeq at the • 
derisory rate of sixpence pen page', 
one enn see that any thoroughgoing 
pnymertt-syskjm would probably be . 
so costly ns to persuade the reprinters 
. Ihat ilittio'TnagagjnM, waraknb h aU.ell 1 
a good idea after CdrtaJrily it , 
can bi; taken for granted lhat-if the 
reprint houses wore, ever 6b Jlged-r 
as some grumblers insist they nre.Tf 
only morklljf-to seek ; individual • 
author's permission* before proceed- ! 
Mg willj'a fillet they would abandon / 

■ that title forthwith. The only other ‘ 
"alternative would be to reducc tbe .. 
publisher's rpyaHy so drastically as 
to Iridocd, » ■ proper guilt in thp ; 
authors who thus profit by, 1 at most, 

..a toCBgrojwiaea. Perhaps the best ' 
way oULor (hh glopmy corner would 
be for' the repimt' houses to tqafce 
donations to . the Roy*} Literary : 
Fund. ’ They could then be sure that ' 
at lep&t some of their profits, would . 

. gp on to at. least sdme of the, right • 
aut^pfs, 
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Bliick Mimnfuin Review 

Volume I, l*»54 : Numbers 1-4. 64pp. 

each. 

Volume ff. 1955: Number 5. 224pp. 
Volume III. 1956-57: Number 6. 
22.1pp. Number 7. 240pp. 

New York: AMS Press. 555. 

It could, ns they say, only hnve 
happened in Aincricn. A college, 
financially precarious and without 
any adequate enrolment of students 
to insure » continuing existence, 
decides to advertise its presence by 
bringing out a review that, in setting 
a standard, would attract the kind of 
students the college desires. How 
debonair that sounds in retrospect I 
Id the levelled present of English 
higher education, it is (he sort of net 
that would get itself labelled elitist. 
To what extent the review actually 
drew people to Black Mountain 
College, Robert Creclcy, in his excel- 
lent introduction to this reprint, does 
not tell us. 11 Whnl really now de- 
lights me ", he concludes, " is that a 
Magazine having a usual printing of 
some 500 to 7S0 copies, about 200 of 
which over got distributed, could 
have made any dent whatsoever. 
Thai should cheer us all.” 

Any true history of the Black 
Mountain Review begins, however, 
not with the late Charles OLsoa's per- 
suading the faculty that a magazine 
was the thing, but with Cid Cor- 
man's Origin: it was (he efforts 
of Cor man in printing thnt review 
which gave a centre to those writers 
who were to form the nucleus of the 
now magazine Creclcy was to edit. 
The materials for the first issue of 
Origin in Spring, 1951, had been 
largely gathered together by Greeley 
himself, in an attempt to set up a 
review for whicdi, ultimately, he 
could find no financial support. Cor- 
mnn found the support' and brought 
out Olson, Creelcy, Denise Levertov, 
Irving Layton, Robert Duncan, Paul 
Blackburn and others. 

Even farther back in the story, with 
.Creeley's, initiatory moves, there are 
two oilier figure!;— father figures in 


the benevolent sense— William 
Carlos Williams and, particularly, 
Ezra Pound. Prom St. Elizabeth’s 
Pound instructed Creelcy in the ways 
of starling a magazine und keeping it 
going, based on his awareness of 
what had been achieved by The 
Lillie lit view and the Non wile 
Revue Fmnfaise. Williams aDd 
Pound also helped forward a 
number of necessary meetings. Paul 
Blackburn, who did useful work in 
and for the Black Mountain Review, 
and whose article, "The Grinding 
Down ", in Kulchur, number 10, 
contains the best history of the 
magazine prior to Creeley’s own, 
describes Pound in St. Elizabeth's as 
" a very valuable clearing house for 
putting the young in (ouch with one 
another”. Blackburn is also helpful 
In identifying the pseudonyms which 
were the result of having to cover up 
several appearances of one or more 
writers in an attempt to fill the pages 
of the format. A pity the reprint 
doesn’t deign to give us at least the 
aid of a general index to such names 
as do appear. 

Tho review ran for soven Issues in 
aii| beginning in Spring, 1954. 
Among the most interesting pieces in 
ibis first number is Olson's on the 
life and legend of Captain John 
Smith, its energetic concern with 
first principles directed against 
"hairdressers’ measures of what 
prose Is ", Here, in defending Smith’s 
and Parkman's prose, he reflects on 
the eastwards scene : 

Parkntan is paired with Prescott ; Wil- 
liams is damned in London fin (ho New 
Statesman and Nation, by G. S. Fraser) 
for ** neologisms * Rn d “ barbarisms ", 
And thus Paterson 1 nnd 2 is thrown 
down, while Richard Eberhnrt Is raised 
up l 

How it all brings back the early 1950s 
—or, one might say, tho early 1960s 
here. 

Two . articles from tills first 
number, Martin Seyinour-Smith’s 
damaging account of Theodore 
Roethke and his review of Dylan 
Thomas's Collected Poems, resulted 
in the resignation of Kenneth Rex- 


rolh, one of the contributing editors. 
(Feelings flared up again when both 
Levertov and Olson mistook Robert 
Duncan's affectionate "An A Muse 
Menl" for a parody of their own 
work.) The intelligence of Seymour* 
Smith’s two pieces Is a reminder of 
how good the critical section of the 
review could often be— see, for ex- 
ample, Creeley on Parfcnian. Jacob 
Lititz (Robert Leed) on Paul Good- 
man, Paul Carroll on Pound’s Pro- 
pertius, Duncan's seminal * Notes on 
Poetics ", Michael Rumakcr’s review 
of OInsberg’s “Howl*', Corman’s 
destructive essay on Karl Shapiro, 
penetrating and diagnostic, where 
Scrutiny had been content with, “ He 
Is not very subtle but his surface is 
smooth and polished ", Cornian gets 
under the polish. 

The visual section of the review 
kept in touch with contemporary 
painting (Laubi&s, Guslon, Kline) 
and Creeley’s move to New Mexico 
was signalled in the last issue Willi 


pictures of some of Putrocinio 
Bnrcio’s expressive woinl-curvings, 
llLtie known outside thnt area, which 
were accompanied by poems by thnt 
strange and haunted man. Music 
fared scrappily-— n few jaw, notes— 
but Charles Ives received salutation 
long before he was back in tho swim. 

The choice of prose in the Black 
Mountain Review came at a lucky 
moment. True, there were some 
oddities nnd Douglas Woolf (we 
"The Kind of Life We Planned’’) 
can sound us made up as any " pro- 
fessional’’ short-story writer. But 
we have Hubert Selby, Runmkcr 
before he had got on to the marsh- 
mallow of The Butterfly' Jack 
Kcrouac when his self- indulgences 
still had savour, u snatch of William 
Burroughs (rntiybo a snatch was 
enough), early Dorn. 

Among the poets, Olson, Zukof- 
sky, Duncan (though wo still resist 
him), Levertov and Creeley have all 
m&do their reputations. Lorinc Nie- 
dccker deserves to be better known. 
William Bronk, still unpublished id 
England and still at work in the 
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DoSlIJ! sonao with a sort of reality by hav- 
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Bakker. £41 the set. defendant and plaintiff, judge und 

nAiTi mronv Jury. ttt lhc time. In this 

LAULumYi way he worked out his thesis and 

DeStiJI gained acceptance for it from a few 

168pp. Studio Vista. 30s. (Paper- ' n Holland. 

back, 15s.) His practical work followed an 

— erratic course from painting towards 

Christiaan Emil Marie KUpper, alias wdiihyture n "d furniture design. 
Thco van Docsburg the painter, alias ° nc °X* m rst ^ontribuUoilN was to 


L K. Bonsct the Dadaist poet, ^lias 
Aldo Cam ini the Italian aviator and 
Futurist poet, combined hH these 


discredit all conventional art as 
understood hv institutions at that 
lime. Ho haled the idcu of the 
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own daily experiences. 

KUpper, who had studied painting. 
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fundamental way. 

The c&fd-cineim Aubclte in St run- 
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and Creeloy’s reco^ 
n , very pure writer, r;*, 
the Worldless (1 964)1 
Hands (1969). Theft, 
Review had him la «, I, 
and wo are still fa** 
continues to pnblfoj 
very Individual prost i 
Copan essays. 

Black Mountain to 
down in 1956: (be lw, 
review, widening toy, 
Francisco scene, aa 
autumn, 1957. It eoddi 
where the Evtrtm 
second number took ^ 
own fashion ", u 
“ a San Francisco izmi 
on Kulchur also rata 
certain extent, a mmt 
the earlier milieu of Bkl 
Kulchur has gone, fo 
gone peculiar. 0rl$n <a 
talent and is still often la 
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activities with those of publisher, P n, nlcr us n person who wits cun- 
lecturer, propagandist and general nCclc {* win tho lives of oidinury 
nuisance to make possibly one of P co P‘<f on '1y by vuluc of an object 
the most important individual con- ywi hang on a wail und uever 
ti'ibutiom to establishing u distinc- ■• 0Utf ' 1, The idea of u painting could 
live twentieth-century art. Publish- extended so l hut it hecumo a 
ing the magazine De Stlfl at his own ' vll0,c building ; ceilings walls, 
expense, he found it very difficult to jjoor.s and furniture could he made 
sell for as little as half a orown a ' l * v0 pnintings, interior and exterior; 
6opy, or even to give nway. Today V£ u vould then sit on a painting, cat 
it is available in reprinted form for a painting and hung up your 
rather more than forty pounds. In clothes in a painting. Art was to 
addition Ad Petersen, the editor, has become so extended that it touched 
promised a further volume in Eng- you at every possible and conceivable 
lish of aU. the Dutch texts, together P D, nt of contact. Art, in this way, 
with notes and indexes as well as became universal, a part of cvcry- 
blbliographiies end biographies of day practical experience, to bo 
everyone who contributed to the enjoyed or disliked by everyone. Art 
magazine. For the ‘English reader in the nineteenth-century sense of the 
the publication of these volumes word was to bo destroyed and in Its 
marks a point in the painfully dow place a new relationship between in- 
process of understanding the rela- dividual and artist was to be cstab- 
tlonship between modern art and our lished in the most practical and 


. . 1 1 ! iT* — ^ „ vmw-i .1 iiCTUH miociie in oiruK- 

D ?w S Jh Jn * 19,7 bourg (builL in 1927, now destroyed) 
wh^ he to In h^ thmy-flrst year. was the most complete realization 
He began by bsing it as a vehicle for of KOpper's artistic ideas. In a 
the opinions nnd work of a number sequence of rooms he constructed 
of Dutch artists; the architects an interior made un of geometrical 


'he seismographer of Expressionism 


fiugste Tag 

jnile of the first edition. 

u by Heinz Schdfflcr. 

J/l; 1,805pp. Volume 2: 
to. Frankfurt : Heinrich Schcf- 
BM 130 the set 

(he beginning was the commis- 

then art followed." A good 
jn Kurt Wolff's publishing 
irbf.irs out this maxim he enun- 
b i fl 1911, not least his most 
Skied series " Der jUngste Tag ", 
2 ran from 1912 to 1921, and, 
l ibis fine reprint recreates for 
He planned it ns 41 a scries of 
by young writers whose works 
iut their belonging to any sort 
up or cliqucj hnve in common 
hey are an independent and 
;fj] expression of our time ". 

iis own view, he was acting as 
unograph— not a seismologist, 
p careful to distinguish, for 
ould mean understanding liter- 
pfeeaval: Kurt Wolff claimed 
K simply registering it. It Is n 
Ml metaphor, and one which we 
bat in the end wish to accept. A 
SoifQph does not go out hunting 
Sqoakes, much less invite them 
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©e tbepsophlcal movement. From covered all over-floor ceilinn and 
r -ithoo ireU^ai: : a rtotunBukTMi^ric- 

beginnmg he. began to work out a Bon of coloured panelv--eveh the 
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to occur. It docs not spot the liny 
tremor nnd encourage it to convulse 
a larger area. But Kurt Wolff did 
just this. To take only two instances : 
he noticed Georg Trakl's poems in a 
magazine nnd offered to publish a 
volume of them. (" Rescuing young 
writers from the undergrowth of the 
magazines " was a declared intention 
of one of the prospectuses for " Der 
jllngstc Tag.") And he pursued tho 
unknown and more than half-reiuc- 
■tunl Kafka for one of the earliest 
contributions to the series, drew 
from him the exquisite first chapter 
of Anterika and later Die Verwan - 
dlnng and 41 Das Urlcii ", besides (in 
the process) some delightful and 
characteristic letters. 

Kurt Wolff was a creative pub- 
lisher. If one speaks of him, in the 
way Dr. Schfifffcr does, as anticipat- 
ing the literary future, one is under- 
rating the contribution he made to 
actually forming it, a contribution 
hard to measure but impossible to 
discount. Franz Werfel in 1950 
called Wolff's firm the instrument of 
Ihe last poetic movement Germany 
had known. Its famous imprint of 
Ihe animal and the two suckling 
hoys could not have been more 
appropriate : Romulus founded 

Rome, but some credit is due to the 
wolf. If in later years Kurt Wolff 
tried to get rid of Ihe label " pub- 
lisher to the Expressionists ” people 
so often hung on him, it seems 
evident that what he disliked was the 
imputation of a narrow publishing 
policy and the suggestion that some 
kind of collective had written every- 
thing he backed in the period of 
'* Der jUngste Tag But his own 
account of the character of that 
time, in a 1917 tetter to Rilke, will in 
fact do very well as a description of 
Expressionism : his publications 

reflected the hcRrt nnd spirit of his 
Urno in nil its manifold forms, Us 
hysteria and idiosyncrasies, its yearning 
for brotherhood and kindness, its love 
of Man and hatred of the bourgeois. 

He was a remarkable mixture— a 
bibliophile and aesthete of fine liter- 
Hry flair, but also a resolute popular- 
Izer of great energy and enterprise. 
On the one hand a personal collec- 
tion of 12,000 volumes built up by 
the time he was twenty-live, on the 
other an urge to publish good 
modern literature at the lowest 
prices compatible- with high-quality 
production, to launch large series, to 
use bold advertising methods (so 
much so that more restrained publ- 
ishers murmured about "commer- 
cial Americanism "). Yet the mixture 
is not contradictory. If he saw in 


Heinrich Mann the Bal/ac or Zola j 
of modern Germany and in Der ] 
Untertan the first sign of a real , 
German social novel since Fonlanc, 
why should he not push the book by 1 
all possible means, even using as ( 
advertisements the letters containing '• 
threats to kill the novelist 1 If he felt i 
a personal commitment to new writ- i 
ing, like Kafka’s, what more natural 
than to found a strikingly named 
scries which would seize the alien- 1 
tion of trade, critics and public more 
powerfully than Isolated volumes by 
unknowns ever could ? 

The mixture resulted in nn ad- 
mirable balance between art and 
business. Financial returns did not 
convince him -of a book’s quality, 
but nor did they automatically dis- 
prove il. as literary snobs and sour- 
grapers might think. Wolff was 
happy to make money with an 
author who sold, unshaken in his 
faith in one who did not. Thus he 
repeatedly assured Kafka that his 
low to non-existent sales made no 
difference to the firm’s " inner rela- 
tionship" to his work. One day. 
Wolff predicted, there would be 
readers enough. (He was the perfect 
publisher for Kafka, whom it is 
painful to imagine in less sensitive 
hands.) Commerce was here in the 
service of art, business requirements 
subordinated where necessary to lit- 
erary judgment, in the spirit of 
another maxim of Kurt Wolff's ; 

“ In the beginning was the word— 
not the figure." 

Yet another, and more intriguing, 
combination of apparent opposites 
in his character was that of the 
traditionalist and the modernist-in- 
novator. The bibliophile collection 
of his early years was practically a 
history of German eighteenth nnd 
nineteen th-ccntury literature in first 
editions ; tho texts he edited himself 
(while still a student I) were of minor 
cightcenth-century writers ; his first 
series as u publisher, the " Drugulin- 
Druckc ", was made up of the mas- 
ter-pieces of world literature. 

Itf " Dor jUngste Tag " was con- 
sciously conceived ns n modernist 
rival to the traditional " Intel BUch- 
ercl ", this was surely not from any 
hostility to the classics as such. Kurt 
Wolff was as much imbued with 
them ns Kippcnbcrg of the Inscl 
Verlng. But thcr^ ware crucial 
differences of attitude. Insel, wrote 
Wolff in 1916. "overrated Weimar 
Classicism and was devoted heart 
and hand to authors in the public 
domain Wolff's Own strength, and 
the resolution of th'c traditionalist/ 


modernist paradox, arguably lay in 
his awareness of the living continuity 
of ihe past, as distinct from its 
museum value, nnd in the conse- 
quent urge to seek out new life— and 
also new quality, which would guar- 
antee permanence to the new phase, 
i For merely negative new revolu- 
tions like Dnda, he had nothing but 
contempt.) 

The innovnlor's traditionalist per- 
spective emerges in the terms by 
which he later evaluated " his " mod- 
erns : Trakl by comparison with 
Htilderlin, Kafka with Kierkegaard 
and Hebei, Stern heim with Moliirc, 
Werfel with Walt Whitman, &c. The 
very title M Der jUngste Tag", 
(hough taken at random from the 
proofs of a new volume of Wcrfcl’s 
poems, perfectly sums up his double 
quest : the words suggest up-to-the- 
minute newness, their menning ns a 
formula (the Day of Judgment) sug- 
gests the preservation of the meritor- 
ious into the nfter-life of the perman- 
ent canon. That so many of his 
authors arc now part of that canon 


gave Kurt Wolff the right fu claim 
that he had balanced out any mis- 
takes into which enthusiasm might 
have led him. 

With this reprint of “ Der jffngste 
lag" in its entirely, we have the 
“ mistaken ” enthusiasms together 
with the winners. Switching off our 
hindsight as best tve cun, we are able 
lu relive the exercise of judgment, 
before history and the many factors 
which make up the -"common 
reader 44 gave their verdict. The more 
sceptical may even question the 
verdict, and wonder why (suy) the 
poems of Bold! and Hnrdckopf arc 
not belter known today. 

Dr. SciriSIllcr's two hundred pagc.s 
of documentation and critical com- 
mentary (contemporary and his 
own) greatly add to the pleasure of 
these volumes. The project was ini- 
tiated by Heinrich Scheffler. and 
together with (he impeccably pro- 
duced Hr U f wcthse l cities Verlegcrs it 
is it fine tribute to Kurt Wolff by a 
publisher who wax his pupil and 
friend. 


Moral weeklies 


WOLFGANG MARTENS « 

Dio Botecbaft der Tugend: Die 
Aufkt&ruDg jm Spiegel der deutschen 
MornlUcfaen Wochcnscbrtftcn 
592pp. Stuttgart:! J. B. Metzler. 
DM 68. ' • 

Dr. Martens has performed a heroic 
and necessary task. He has chased 
up, in Jlbrtxics all over Europe, a 
vast Dumber of thqse ” Moral 
Weeklies ” which sprang up in 
eighteenth-century Germany in the 
wake of' the Taller and Spectator 
has 1 read -and digested their _ contents, 
and now presents his findings in a 
volume that it scholarly, well- 
written arid entertaining. He dis- 





ten from other learned and belletris- 
tip publications by describing the 
kind’ of reader they addressed, their 
frequency of ; publication, the kind 
of title they chose, the masks th«if 
authors ‘ liked (o assume, the. tone 
. they tended to adopt. '• 

' : He demonstrates that while the 
weeklies so distinguished bad clearly 
: 'marked characteristics in common, 
. : they not oqly, differed in the . nature 
; of ■ their t contents and in their moral 
attitudes, bill they also went through 


an unmistakable development .be- 
tween the second decade of the 
eighteenth century (Der Verniinf- 
tlge , 1713.-14) and the' seWnth de- 
cade (Der Hypochondria, 1762). 
Liberal quotations help the reader 
—who is not likely to haye had - 
Dr. Martens’s patience, stamina or 
research ’ opportunities-r-to assess 
tbeir respective virtues and failings. 
Dr. Martens analyses, with admir- 
able precision, the relation io style 
and attitudes ItftiMf.’dw German 
Mordltsctie Wochenschrtften and 
their English counterparts; their* 
Baroqile, rococo, AuJMSning. and 
Sturm und Drang elements; their 
relevance for a dreMr undersfand- 
ing of the wprk of wjelapd, Lessing 
Goethe , and Schiller. Nor is Dr. 
Mart-cos's orientation narrowly liter- 
ary : he makes liberal and intelli- 
gent use of the " methods. . and 
findings . of sociologists, without ^ 
’ ever adopting esoteric jargon. 1 An 1 
excellent bibliography, including 
references to the libraries In which 
runs of Morallxhe WocHenschriften 
may be found, crowns the nseful- 
! ness of a- book that, no /student of 
elfjbteertth-cenhiry Germany- * can 
afford to npglccL ; 


Ward Lock Reprints 

will make available in facsimile form important and readable 
works— drawn mainly from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries— For the general and specialist reader. The scries has 
grown out of the research involved behind Ward Lock's series 
of Collectors’ titles, which showed that mnny valuable and 
interesting books, long out of prim, should be made available. 

To be published March 31: 

Ancient Mysteries 42s./ tx to 


WILLIAM HONE 


The Life of J. M. W« Turner, R.A. 


WALTER THORNBURY 

Men and Manners 

WILLIAM HAZLITT 

To be published April 27 j 

William Hogarth 

GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


75s./ £3.7 S 
42s./ £2. 10 


50s./ £2.50 


The True Life of Sir Richard F. Burton 

GEORGIA NA M. STJSTED . 50s./£L50 


History of 
Quadrupeds 
THOMAS BEWICK 



84s./ £4.20 


Write for more information to : 


Ward Lock, U6 Baker St., London WIM 2BB 
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7 lie Harvester Press series 
SOCIETY Iff Tim VICTORIANS 
makes available important works 
« ith substantial critical 
introductions, Tull text mi I and 
bibliographical notes. 

Each volume is edited by an 
acknowledged authority, with 
original texts being reprinted 
in facsimile. 

The first title (availahfc for 
immediate delivery) is: 

ISABEL CLARENDON 
George Gissing; ( 1886 ) 2 veils 
Edited by Ur. Pierre CoustiUas, 
University of Lille, 
r 8,000 word introduction and 
Gissing's unpublished revisions. 

SBN 901759 00 7 £5.5.0 

Forthcoming titles include: 

Popular Government 
Sir Henry Maine (* 88 s) 

Tiie Pedicel Programme 
Joseph Chamberlain el al ( 1886 ) 
The Nether World 
George Gissing ( 1890 ) 

The Poor in Great Cities 
Robert A. Woods (Ed) ( 189 s) 

The World aj Labour 
C* O. J7. Cole ( 191 3 ) 

Labour, Life and Literature 
P. Rogers ( 1973 ) 

Canon Barnett 
Mrs, H. Barnett ( 1918 ) 

Send for full details to: 

The Harvester Press 
42 Woodland Drive 
HOVE Sussex BN3 6DL 


LIME TREE BOWER 
PRESS 

announces 
A series of reprints of 

BOOKS ABOUT 
COLERIDGE 

Published Me/, 1970: 
Joseph Collie — Reminiscences 
of STC and Robert Southey 
1847 

ttemr BvO library blmUno 
< about a 18 s. ($70.00; 

In active preparation : 

J. Dykes Campbell; STC, a 
narrative of (he events of bis 
life (1894) 

1 v 

BatH Bavage, 48 Brookfield 1 
Hlflhgato Wait Hill, London, N.fi 


SIVtir DIALS PRESS 

JOHN A8HT0N 
CHAPBOOKS OF THE 1BTH 
CENTURY (1882) Now Foreword 
by Victor Neuburg • 

8vo 512pp 65a 

CHARLES H1NDLEY 
CURIOSITIES OF STREET 
LITERATURE (1871) Now Fora- 
word by Michael HughtB 
Qto. , “ 272pp eSa 

JACK LINDSAY 1 
ROBERT QRAVE8 
PETER WARLOCK 

T0M M®*7) 

B«d | 0 m K* V^rtas ot th*16th A 
17th cenlurlp* ••••■ 

Qto •' ^ 

B FRETHERNE CHAMBERS 

.. WW.WWI OARDBN CtTY, HERTS., 1 
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n Volume i<2 of Pc mow Annual, 
I W>, in an article cntillcd 
“Printing in the Seventies ", I 
see that I wrote: '‘The trend towards 
large-scale, impersonal publishing 
corporations has brought a reac- 
tion in the shape of what The 
Times Literary Supplement calls 
small, warm-blooded publishers. 
These could tie up very well with 
(heir equivalent in printing." The 
phrase was actually that of a contri- 
butor and not of the Tt.S editor, but 


Warm-blooded 

presses 


° r tall of the m**. 
o buy the maaaffij 
legibility shoKjjJj 
can be added, hi , 
special saving. The ^ 
run through the pJj 
ns there are colour*? 
has yet found a way to ^ 
if a number trfcoL? 
freely ull over ihepj^ 


if n numberVf cK 

freely all over the^ 

The final appearand 
dcptS { 


by James Moran ofhSnSS^SSSi 

“V . Uw , nc » tn «s and £ 
° r| einal. Even superS 

no matter— what I meant was that in .. . , • . ....... prinl * n ® canac i' 

(he nast few vein (here hive been of lmaBes caQ be made up ,l| geLher type and proofed before being photo- Y p,n P from » lihla 

me past revs yvais there have been and transferred to the printing plate. . graphed and printed down. He can ‘ swings and badly 

“Small offset" presses were at now gel a moderately intelligent 1 he original must be 

first used as office duplicating person to press down the letters on denned. If this 1$ pul in ft 

machines, nnd indeed still arc. This the original which is to be photo- a printer with kW 

function misled the average printer graphed. Rules, decorative units, B ru phic and printing a> 


changes al (he lower end of the 
printing trade .scale which could 
benefit smalt, limited publications 
which probably would not see the 
light of day if they had to be 
produced by orthodox printing 
methods. 

The small printer is no longer 
necessarily a man who prints from 
raised type on a jobbing platen 
press— a man. moreover, who would 
rarely tackle a magazine. He is being 
replaced by the " small offset " oper- 
ator, who docs not have to invest in 
1 an expensive typesetting machine, or 
even n film setter (although he may 
have ambitions in that direction), 
but can rely on typewritten copy, 
and requires no relief process blocks 
for the printing of illustrations. His 
work is perhaps not up to the 
standit rd of glossy magazines on the 
bookstalls, but then it is not meant 
to be. 

Anybody who docs not find Private 
Eve positively revolting (in looks, 
that Is) will not be put off by a small 
offset production. At the same time 
it should be added that high stan- 
dards can be achieved by this 
method— a point which will be en- 
larged later. At this stage the mys- 


and caused them to be ignored, but 
improvements in inking power and 
other technical developments over 
the years recommended them to a 
now class of commercial user, nnd 
today it is difficult to say where 
“small" offset machines end nnd 
where “ large ’* ones begin. 

This rise in status of the printing 
mnchinc would not in itself account 
for the at trad ion of the process for 
the small magazine publisher. There 
are a number of other developments 
which have to be taken into account. 

Ordinary typewriting was always 
capable of reproduction, being en- 
larged or reduced if necessary by 
photographic means : but the result 
was not always acceptable to readers 
used to more orthodox printed 
mntter. So the emergence of special 
electric typewriters with proportion- 
ately spaced characters and inter- 
changeable '* founts "of versions of 
printers’ typefaces has been a boon 
to those who want to overcome this 
reader-resistance. Moreover the 
typewriters in question are more 

it il..!. I. . 1.1 .(/■ 


screened patterns and even small line 
illustrations have been added tu the 
range of dry transfer material, 
making the publisher’s life a lot 
easier. Line drawings can be incor- 
porated with the original— there is 
no need to make a process block — 
and photographs can be photo- 
graphed through a screen to break 
them up Into the dots which give the 
illusion of continuous tone when 
printed. 

A much greater degree oF flexibil- 
ity can thus be obtained with small 
offset lithography today than with 
orthodox letterpress priming, and 
more cheaply. There are temptations 
however. The Dad a typographers 
of the 1920s must have had very 
obliging printers to compose their 
designs from unyielding metal com- 
posing material, and, unless the com- 
positors were badly paid (i»r the hills 
not at all), the cost must have been 
enormous. 

Today the aspiring typographical 
experimenter can go quite mad with 


results can be "excellent! 

A magazine publisher ik 
some idea of the number 
he enn reach, and & 
generally determines fc 
process to be used, k 
general terms, it costs asi 
much to set type andbtf 
publication of I0Q copsi 
for one of 10,000, it hate 
costs which have dting 
whose magazine h Ml 
reach large numbers dp 
could always type sttadi 
it duplicated, but no milk 
done there would abg 
amateurish air about il 
between duplicating udtg 
eul printing has now tail 
the electric typewriter, 8] 
lettering, photography a 
offset lithographic prij 
folder's original aim »: 
music more cheaply bib 
hut it may be thnt,«tri| 
modern application o!m 
many an author who J 
never to be rend will steq 
nieces in print, and li”' 



jithography as practised bn a small _ , 

indirect printing machine, wiijch, in u ls Qot V et clcar whether read 
principle, is no different to the giant era wai generally insist on so-called 

* IllDllffail -'T'l.l. J. . . . . ■ . 


the reader. If he cannot make haul Brigid Rrophy.Tlialaaal 


offset rotary turning out millions of 
copies. The word “ small " should 
therefore be understood in the sense 
of size and not of quality or mean- 
ness. 

Lithography, invented by Aloys 
Senefelder in Munich more than 170 
years ago, is a printing process based 
not on raised or inoised surfaces but 
on the lack of affinity between 
grease and water. Since Senefelder 
used a porous stone on which to 
write in greasy ink, the process 
became known early in the nine- 


justified setting. This is a term which 
originally referred to the filling up 
of a line of type with spaces either 
between words or at the end so that 
U would lock up. solidly ; but now it 
seems to be accepted as the driving 

0l !i l 8 *‘ ne 10 8 Predetermined 
width by adding spaces between 
words, resulting in a squared-up 
to the column. Conversely, 
unjustified " has been adopted as 
referring to a ragged -edged column, 
surveys taken about the preference 
of readers have been inconclusive. A 
tentative suggestion is that readers 
Will nol accept unjustified setting 


teenthjientmy as lithography, from where they have bWn/used’Yoa 

rmA ... 1 ' . 77 - . . H 


the Greek ’'Ethos"— stone, The 
process was used for the multiplica- 
tion of .written messages 1 but deve- 
loped principally for the reproduc- 
Mon.of the work: of ar(i$ts. Later, 
flexible grained ’metal plates were 
substituted fpr the atone, and this 
P ^, n f d ,. tpe TOT' to rotary printing, 
whldi however Is not quite the same 
as that practised In letterpress or 
relief printing. Normally in leller- 


sqUk rad-tip column (as in Knlha rine 
Whltehorns articles in The Ob- 
which were set for a short 
time With a ragged edge), but do not 
mind in such publications as Private 

S5’,3 r n a , gr . ec thesis or similar 
umiled publication. The electric 
typewriters are quite capable of • 

S> ?( S ,m f es nnd - in fact, the 
application of computerized tape can 
produce c|ean setting very rapidly 


reuiei printing. Normally in letter- ^ , y ra P*«y 

press rotary the curved printing plate S.5H typographical variations,, 
prints di rect on to the paper j in litho- “S™. .. , 

. . . ^ut th a i would, be expensive, and 


graphic rotary Ihe impression of the 
Prjntipg plate is - offset " on to a 
robbtii-covered roller and from t$s 


,, cAuoimvB, ano 

^ a magazlnfeDubUsher can get away 
with straJahtforward ragged-edged 
typing, without fancy touches such 
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: TW author .mis tUi book tram dar. to 
- day rather IU» a diary add ike Ipl edt- 
i Uou ml bared on Ihe ftrigiiial mfrnirtript , 

i ™ w “!i M aouia of bum*’ early, poetry, 
i Uonk coqlalni tno 

1 Uionghu on , varioA araicti df 

l'*8» Jove, ambiikjji, luwlety- arw grief, 
i This .la « Jnotl . valuable, ipqrw boigt: ii'- 
, mil Al. ajwpk wHch WHigiva gnat pFu,. 
i aare tQ Bums onUnlsiani 25i. from i 
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is transferred to the sheet of paper: -vi-iii ii u”' r?*' wuwibs suen 
From experience it, was found thht ^ S ’^ d , entations 80(1 Che 

the resilience of the rubber provided ^ ^ to save money, 

a better impression. " s T Another, development which has 
The smaller, offset . lithographic smaU printer is the . 

machines are . fed with individual K 1 * u PP 1 y of. what are 

tio^ o oi 8r i v uTh^pu5 e p^ -SS'-c. 

^"aphy involves ph°tographic Wort larger finn ioritev I* a* jft®- -1 
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NEW LITERARY 
HISTORY 

A Journal of Theory and InferpfefA 
FALL History Old and New , 

Ralph Cohen, J: M. Cameron, D. W. Robertson, Jf-, 1 * 
bmiih, Sears Jayne, Georges Poulet, Jerome H. BucWJ- 
Marx, Robert Weimann. 

WINTER A Symposium on Period 

Meyer Sehapiro, H. W. Janson, B. H. Ojj{ 
George Kubler— IN HISTORY ; Henry F. May-JNK 
F^b TH ^9 RY: Dante Gemino— IN AESTHETICS:^ 
S^JKUTBRATURB: F. J. Warnke, RachcHJ 
WfUiam K. Wimsatt, Richard Harter Fogle. R«$J 
Jerome Beaty— COMMENTARY BY: F. E. SparsboW 
LITERARY HISTORY AT YALE: Martin Pri*s 


SPRING 


essays by 


History and Fiction ;. 

/52m** °, J? x Fred Chappell, George Garreiji 
PraneisR- Hart, Stephen G. Nichols Jr., UgM 
rv?p ^kerCushing Strouf. PauIWest-^OMM^ 
A - Nisbet— ON LITERARY STUDlBSATn 

;-;;Sy^^ ; .R 0I wld . pGhiwn. ; 

Tp s New Literary History, Wilson Halj» 

/ Charlottesville, Virginia 

' . ‘ V □ $8 one year (8dd $0.65 postage outaMP 

I,;.. . 0 S15 two years (add SI. 30 postage outside 

■; V • Payment enclosed □ BiUme p 
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[erary 

agazines 

Derwent May 


January issue of the Loudon 
lagaziiie (58 Frith St., Lon- 
pn, W.I.) Is the best for some 
There is an especially good 
by Philip Larkin called 
Mlrabills" which begins: 
ttercourse began 
« slxly-thrco 

m rather late for me)— 
the end of the Chatterley ban 
Beatles* first LP. 

®i strikes a perfect balance 
tenderness and irony to- 
ts hopes of the Sexual Rcvo- 
- In which matter It might 
is London Magazine itself a 
For these days the London 

f t contributors’ list lurches 
ily from pillars of the estab- 
to postepill poetesses. Tidy 


B 19309 jostle with gauche 
nl .teen-age self- as su ra ncc. 
: pop-ait covers are fol- 
wry campy, middle-aged 
n consisting of n collage 
y dated pictures, like French 
Btdards and dogs playing 
It seems all pot and Tizer, 
“1 it there are usually ex- 
* In Ihe January issue, 
A there Is a poem by 
the moon landing, cheer- 
io its oplniom about the 

I • 

% Id see ? j can well believe 

fl $1 Mnehl I once rode 
through a desert 
r Wl dwnned , , . j 

productions of fine modern 
. (“ Meatball ", '“Red 
1 by Ciaeg Oldejiburg; and 
rewews section n long, 
t piece on poetry by Peter 

“ nil7.7li»ri nv dhfl 


the book reviews 
m Snerally qn© or two 
■&££.» reviews called 

« 7 Priory Gardens, High- 
, n * N Q ftnd the London 



Magazine lire much more like each 
other than they used to be. But it 
is the London Magazine that has 
changed. Ambit is still mainly given 
up to those flip, good-natured 
young verse-makers, easy riders with 
only the simplest things to say and 
proud of it, that Ihe editor lias always 
had a penchant for. In recent num- 
bers (40 nnd 41) the pop-surrealist 
vein has also been conspicuous, with 
the first two parts of a "novel"— 
mildly disturbing collages of ads and 
pictures typical of an aggressive 
consumer society— by Ambit's chief 
hero-contributor, Eduardo Paolozzi, 
But Ambit has ail so shown a touch 
of nge lately. Gavin Ewart has been 
brought in more and more to do the 
poetry reviews, and lias been offer- 


avuncular advice to his youthful 
readers. 

Stand, steamy Stand (58 Queen’s 
Road, Newcastle upon Tyne) hasr— 
to its credit all in nil — n quite differ- 
ent atmosphere in its pages. The 
terms in which a reviewer praises Roy 
Fisher’s poems in the latest Issue 
(Vol, II, No. 1) indicate more than 
plainly the qualities that the editors 
of Stand look for : 

The vulnerable tension of the successive 
scenes builds into an epidemic nervous- 
ness. . . . The work has passages of 
death in which the claustrophobia lias 
a Poc-iike iitcseapability . . . these are 
desperate poems, rc- estimating niarrictl 
Mfe, perhaps. 1 

This is not to say that Jon Silkin, 
the, main editor ot Stand, would him- 
self write criticism of such straining 
intensity, or that Roy Fisher would 
necessarily recognize his work in the 

Muiaiimif'c _ t It Dm 


Stand's .poems and stories havo a 
pretty unrelieved note of urgency and 
profundity in them, and, as plight be 
expected. ooly a few gfit beyond the' 
gestures. The editors have done their 
best to And work within the field of 
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Malcolm Read) in resetting a revised 
edition, piously but not slavishly 
following the format rind the spirit 
of the Fleuron prototype. The revi- 
sion is not extensive (the memoir of 
Pickering still occupies fewer than 
forty well leaded add amply mar- 
gined small-quarto pages), but 'Sir 
Geoffrey has profited by the re- 
searches of others in the past forty* 


1 heir taste by printing a great many 
translations. This current Issue, for 
instance, includes T.autr&uimont, 
Max Jacob, Tu Fu, tho (hirlccnth- 
century Andalusian poet Ben Jaruf, 
Cesar Vallejo and two Czech poets. 
Bui none of them is very thrillingly 
translated, and the best thing In this 
issue is a little nightmarish story of 
a lynching by an -American writer, 
Mauro Sencsi. 

Agenda (5 Cranbourne Court, 
Albeit Bridge Road, London.. S.W.l I ) 
devotes its latest issue (224 pages, 
21s.) to Wyndham Lewis. The editor 
has collected many unfamiliar pieces 
on Lewis — by I. A. Richards (from 
tiie 'B.B.C. Third Programme), by 
Ezra Pound (from New Directions 
and The Notion), by Rebecca West 
(from The Nation), by W. K. Rose 
(from the Southern Review ): he has 
also, not quite so successfully, invited 
a number of his regular younger 
contributors to write on Lewis. There 
are fifty fine reproductions of Lewis’s 
paintings and drawings. Whether this 
careful homage will persuade a 
new generation to take Lewis up I 
rather doubt: uo one hero writes 
with both personal excitement and n 
sense of the preoccupations of the 
present time. 

Two magazines that have not been 
mentioned before In this series of 
articles: Tracks (care of Depart, 
ment of English, University of War- 
wick, Coventry) and Scottish Inter- 
national (24 George Square, Edin- 
burgh). Tracks Is carefully edited 
and goes for intelligence and clarity 
both in its criticism and its poetry ; 




anything particularly notable yet, 
ft's still a young enough magazine 
(eight issues so far) for one to look 
nt each new issue hopefully. Scottish 
International is a more lavish affair, 
supported by (among others) the 
Scottish Arts Council, Scottish Tele- 
vision and two universities. The 
articulate discussion of poetry seems 
to be one of the strengths of Scottish 
literary life at the present time, and 
even if Edwin Morgan, Robin Ful- 
ton, Iain Crichton Smith and Alan 
Jackson seem to spend every spare 
minute they can take off from re- 
viewing Hugh MacDinrmid, in re- 
viewing each other, it must bo said 
that they quarter their narrow pound 
intelligently enough. Scottish Inter- 
national is only one of the magazines 
that gets the benefit. In its wider 
coverage— films, theatre, painting— 
Scottish Intematlonars tone is more 
shaky. No. 7, published at the end of 
fast yefir, gave a lot of spneo to Paso- 


n»*i, wild c.yiuivis iruin nis novels, 
but the commentary was naive. Thp 
same issue carried Ihe well-known 
article on *' The 'Elephant -rind .thtt 
Polish. Question ", this time emJtied 
"Ibsen and Contemporary Scot- 
land". 
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As before, tbe greater ^art of the . 
volume contains, besides reproduc- 
tions; of Pickering’s Aidine " de- 
Wceri ” and title-pages, a selective list 
of his publications. The list has been 
aUghtly enlarged, but the selection; 
remains unashamedly subjective. 
While this may be inevitable it may ;, 
also be regretted, if only because ft; 
Inaske, amopg other activities, the , 
enoouragoment the publisher gave to ! 
young .poets whom Sir Geoffrey , 
ervideptly deems "npw.of no account 
from': a literary point of view 
Thomas . Burbidge, , for example, 
who' 1 was ‘ Jatir to- ; share adofber *. 
publisher's title-page with Clough. • 
and Julian Fane who shared one 
.witiv the ypubger Lord Lylton. l , 

A. more : celebrated minor poet : 
illustrates another weakness iii the 


third (1848) in which - that highly 
praised but perishable, drama had 
grown to almost , twice its original 
length. • | ; .!•*•• 

The lesser Victorians are do doubt 
more ponderable ^oday than they 
were in- , 1924. It would be churlish to 
let them weigh more' beavjly in the 
scales than i the beflpfit '. of haVlng 
Keynes oil Pickering avriilabie agate; 
not only 1 Improved ; .bilt ‘more' 
modestly priced than tnany .Ieffi Wel- 
come bibliographical reprints have 


lately been. 
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Sake ns to dfg. up- (heir neglected 
texts. - Gregg Pros js- currently pro- 
dudpg iseries of. mautiy. eighteenth 
arid nlneteeritb-century wor& J n^lle 
the University of Sussex Library has 
just iapncheq an .orlgteaj ; arid -scho- 


larly aerie?. of reprint*:, from : the 
seventeenth dwrtnry^- This series hag 
been serisjblyi limited to fa) works on 
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SCHOLARS’ FACSIMILES AND 
REPRINTS 

Harry R. Warfel, 

General Editor 

1605 N. W. 14th A venue , 

Gainesville, Florida 32601 U.S.A. 

Facsimiles of Rare Books 

Certatne Sermons or HOMILIES Appointed to be Read 
m Churches in the Time of Elizabeth I (1547-1571 ; ed. 
of 1623). 2 vols. in one. 448 pp. 1 ’ SI 5.00 

Charke, Charlotte. A Narrative of the Life of Mrs. 
r^S! otte ai ? rfee ( I755 J» Youngest Daughter of Colley 


Cibber. 44illust. 350 pp. $15.00 

Crackakthorpe, Hubert. Collected Stories. (1893- 
1897), With an Appreciation by Henry James. 4 vols. 
in one. 864 pp. $25,00 

Defob, Daniel. Conjugal Lewdness, or Matrimonial 
Whoredom (1727). 430 pp. $10.00 

Godwin, William, Uncollected Writings (1785-1822). 

520 PP- $17.50 

Sinclair, George. Satan's Invisible World Discovered 
(1685). 314 pp. . $12.50 

Whiter lld, Georob. Journals ; 1738-1741 (1905). 

525 PP- $17.50 

Write for complete list. 
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a quarterly of writing 

Vol. II, No. 2 on translation 
ready now : 


Bataille by Austryn Wain- 
house/Provencal by Paul 
Blackburn/Celan/Cis ne ros / 


Elunrd/Mochado/Magdc- 
lono/Quencap/Mistialy 
PetroniusyMayakovsky/ 
Pavlovich/Reviews & Small 
Press coverage 
$1 .25 a copy, $4.00 a year, 
(add, 50 outside. U.S.A.} ■ 

Cltcdin Magazines for , 
Libraries , TLS, cto. ^ 


56 East 13th Street, New Yofk, 
. . N.Y.J0Q03 

17 Condull Street,- London, f Vi 


GABRIELE 

MAZZOTTA 

EDITORE 

Plazze Costello 1 1 
20121 Milano, Italy 

LA VOCE, a forlnighlly review, 
directed by Giuseppe De 
Robertls, published from 15th 
December, 1914, to 31sl Dec- 
ember, 1918, Florence at Ihe 
" Librerla della Voce 

Collaborators • Apollinaire, 
Campana, Cafdarelll, Carrfe, De 
Robertls, Govortl, Jahler, Linati, 
PalBzzebqhl, Paplnl, Plzzettl, 
Sbarbaro, SevlnEo,. Sofflcl, 
Ungaretti, eta, 

Three volumes for a total of 

» a gas, format ss x 
boiind,,[n gwkrflip. jilt; 

VALOR I PLASTICI, ^ irionihly 
and later , bi-monthly review, 

; directed by Mario Broglioi pub- 
llslied from'. 16th November. 
1918, lo' 31st Ooldber; 1921, 
Rome at the Edlzlonl Valorl 
1 Pla'atfol. , ■ • 1 '• • 



De.^lrico, 1 -Jacob, Ka ndlriskf. 
RayrtriEi Saimori,' , Savin !dr 
. S onfall ■ ' Sotipauit, A Bpengler, 
Tavolalo, Van Doesburd.eto.- 
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Recent combings from 
the concrete fringe 


T wo vi \Rs .Min we piiblhhcd a 
lengthy round-up of publica- 
tions from ihc fertile no-numV 
land between art and paclrj. on the 
occasion of the appeurancc of two 
suhstuntiul "concrete pticiry" an- 
thologies edited respectively by 
Stephen Bann and limmeti Williams. 
Since then three further untho logics 
of Iho same sort have appeared in 
Ihc United Stales, besides one in 
Czechoslovakia (before August, 1968, 
of course) and a well-illuMralcd 
analysis of Ihc whale movement by 
Pierre Gamier. What none of these 


oils support there is for the move- 
ment here. It was followed by the 
same authors' own concrete collec- 
tion JOB HOJ fCcskoslovensky Sp»- 
cnnitcl. 1 30pp.. KiS.H which is a 
montage of different languages— 
Czech, will) its many accents, y’s and 
A. being perhaps loo fussy in 
appearance to use for long at n 
stretch — a Czech edition of Max 
Bense's Theory of Texts and their 
selection of recent artistic manifestos 
entitled Slow piano akce Mitt. 
It would be surprising if any of these 
were Mill in print. 

Another cross-section of the 
move men ( cun be seen in the Futnra 


■ , : : - | , ■ * » iiiuv^iiiwiii w»in uv i 

wiSr'^ss 

ii Iso for reprints is central to the ^ ajcr Sluttgaii. thirteen of 
rapid out poll ring of concrete, many Mayers Futnra sheets are here con- 


apid on l poii ring ... 
of whose essential ideas were of 
course available for exploitation 
lifts or mure years ago. iusL 
as ’ the tape-recorder has played 
u key part in the current evolu- 
tion of sound poetry (Jandl. 
Cobbing. Chopin and Co.) - a point 
well made, by M. Gamier— *o offset 
lithography and I.ctrasct hove given 
the poet freedom to play around with 
space or to have his work exactly 
reproduced in one anthology after 
another. How much this menus can 
be seen from the new version of 
Slo/an Themer sun's fascinating 
Typographicii study of the Apol- 
linaire Culiigrammes of 1918. Fpr 
metui type could only be forced 
with difficulty into the patterns Apol- 
linhire had sketched, and apparently 
lie himself excrci'ed no control over' 
the process;’ “ Apollinaire ", so 
Albert-BIroi told Mr. Theniersort, 

“ ne s’y intdrcssail pas 

We have moved u long way since 
then, and Ihc current batch of books 
and magazines shows how wide and 
active the network has become. Mnry ; 
Ellen Soil's anthology, though one 1 
may disagree with the selection— loo 
many marginal Americans, tod few 
examples of really interesting people 
like Rot and Gnppmayr— is the best- 
organized yet; il has ft solid and 
clearly argued introduction and use- 
ful.' notes on contributors, and re- 
prints the key . statements, including 
(for the first lime in English) Oyvind 
Fahlxl roofs manifesto of 1953. 
Europe Wild man's, volume, derived 
."front ■ n ' special number; of The 


reflective ; “ There i*. so little to do. 
and so much lime to do it in." Here 
the authors' undoubted, if small- 
scale. talent docs get across, nut least 
4n the way they execute their own 
surreal games. 

M. Garnier's Spatial time «’/ povsie 
concrete, though leaving the Scandi- 
navians inexcusably out of account 
nml the Italians almost so. divides the 
movement usefully into such sub- 
sections ns visual, phonetic, multi- 
dimensional, microsiruclur.il, seman- 
tic and kinetic ; he sees two main ten- 
dencies— language ns a rational 
mechanism, or language as a living, 
generative force— and for once 
alludes to the part played by the 
various languages of origin: c.g.. 
German for mechanical pattern- 
making, French for visual richness. 
Himself a teacher of German, he 
might also have underlined the inter- 
lingual character of this movement : 
so many polyglot poets, so many 
poems using foreign words or langu- 
ages, so many printed with a short 
glossary to help their international 
circulation — to a point where 
one reuliy feels that this is. for 
better or wor.se. the poetry of 
one world. What is surprising 
about M. Gamier, however, ks 
that he is also steeped in his own 
national poetic tradition (there is 
an interesting paper by him on 
"Space in French Poetry" in the 
eighty-page proceedings of the Inns- 
bruck poetry colloquium of January . 
1968, published by Ihc Allerhciligen- 
Pressel, and can write more or less 
orthodox poems such ns those to be 
found in his collection Per pet mini 
Mobile ( 1 22pp.. Ga llima rd. 1 3.S0T r . ) : 
for instance, the epigrammatic "St. 
Marlin 

He cut -Ihe world in two, 
gave half to the poor. 

After which the other half Wus never 
mentioned. 

In this rcspcci he stands apart from 
most of his concrete . colleagues, 
whose first allegiance is often to the 
other mis (if not to more cxacl sci- 
ences). and alongside Jandl, Fin toy. 
Bnlcsmni, Gomringcr and Edwin 
Morgan, who nr? also genuine poets 
in the narrower sense. . 

■ Antong the mass of more indivi- 
dual ctvntrtbutioinv those by the best- 
known practitioners of the genre are 
mostly predictable continuations of 
their previous work. Thus Gom- 
. , . ringer’s own 7/te Book of Honrs ami 

version of floewm-rwilh its binding Constellations makes a welcome first 
of prenatal goatskin, its mysterious appearance in an all-English version 
clpmrriy , substance in a plastic' bag, 1 from tho Something Else Press, Dccio 
and ifcv disagreeable snteLl’rfe tdd: PigntUnrl's characteristic, square 


vcniently presented together, includ- 
ing notably Edwin Morgan's Emer- 
gent Poems -a genre which M. G ar- 
id c.r should perhaps have mentioned 
among Jiis categories- one of which 
also appears in Morgan's booklet 
Gnomes (Preston: Akros Press) set 
in a less leaden-footed type. What 
Mayer form sc If has achieved, both 
as artist and as printer-publisher, is 
well scl out in Edition Htnisjfirg 
Mayer, the catalogue of hjs 1968 ex- 
hibition at the Gcmccnte museum in 
The Hague. This is n first-rale com- 

e ilation -in which the contributions 
/Dieter Rot, particularly the pages 
from his diary, are outstanding. The 
same artist is n]so well represented in 
Freunde , the offset catalogue of an 
exhibition in Berne and Dllweldorf 
last year, devoted to the work of 
four Swiss living in Ihe latter city 
(the others being Karl Gerslncr. 
Daniel Spoerri and Andrd Thom- 
kins). More pages from his diary are 
reproduced by M aycr on eight plas- 
tic-packed cards— beautiful bu( a bit 
expensive at 90 DM. the set or over 
; £1 apiece. Generally this publisher 
I gives very good value. 

There arc. however, rather loo 
■ many private jokes in some of 
; Mayer's later productions, whose 
1 acceptance depends too much on the 
. reader’s identification with Messrs. 
Rot. FiUiou, Williams and their 
■ friends; lind is nol likely to get any 
easier as all- these people age. 
Although il is fascinating to watch 
Rot’s endlessly fecund mind at 
work, its productions are uneven: 

• little tentative recipe, a small 
Wooden box full 'of piiges produced 
and chopped up by his students at 



. Chicago Review 1 , contains about the 

same number -tfmM (l.fc,,[e« . WatfordSchoolof Art. is an atlrac-; 
than in Bnc l A ; live objccL, but the original de luxe 

cites Carl Sehorske’s admirablo defi- 
nition Of such works . a£ " brain- 
Workertj' yolkskiinit^. .M. Boty.'s 
paperbuc^ tends to bq'iii ore. Dadaistic 

qnd gra(jhfCtorierijnlcd *’ 1 _ 

-■includes less familiar .< 

• n ’ V'u NenMcbnikov's cover for Den distracting to ' read , besides Including 

^^^ ISG^J t itspnen ogleal treeqf ''more materiel. On the other hand. , . 

jhp movcmehh however, is wildly , Reykjavik-printed Noeh mbs (Watford , College'. of. fecfiSoiS 
nuslending • Apd • gives an unduly. ; Sqhetsse s?^s. disappointingly tjdyj presents eight m (her stiftexnmple/of 
0n ^ M * ?° py s 0W P tin" proseniatJort after" \\i farcical pre-| /W art, typed direct by him onRola- 
group, whose mala decessor ; . the best - thing here; )s print' plntes Sere is an awkward 
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Tided anthology;.. Bor y'sbopk^t i'Ourmo8eCs - type thatscemto havebeen «lm- 

Bientdt (CoRlexCfcodjictlops),. S. * - . . . ^ a 2nh‘ al r ) S. eas . itiv ciydoodlcd 

i . oitpr.j, - Bob - Gobbmc & . Sir . sound 


Openings Press productions to reach 
us were Patrick Bridgwater's 
Tomato Mom (Card scries 2) and 
Cicorgc DowdcnS [.<iw/.\ru/>r 2 

(Plakut 10) : none of these, unfor- 
tunately. is a winner. 

There arc three more substantial 
novelties. The first is I imm Ulriehss 
work, ns seen in his shabbily prosen- 
led Uni nh ht zn 'open : gunz r.n 
schweigeii eon, which combines the 
odd Dadaist joke - il was Ulviehs in 
Hanover who registered himself as a 
'• living work of art " and pul a ilig- 
nilied announecmeni of his engage- 
ment lo (Sehwilters's) Anna Blume 
in the local paper— with some excep- 
tionally scrupulous concrete poems, 
his Vasarely-like exercise with the 
letter "c” being rnosl impressive. 
With this goes his l.esnrten inul 
schrvibweisen in the " rot " scries 
making use or some of the same 
material. T lien Ferdinand K riwet 
has produced a valuable li (entry - 
cum- visual collage on the American 
moon landing Iasi July, which 
would be well worth distributing 
in the English-speaking countries. 
Read one way Apollo Aniciiktt 
gives a rich ' mid convincingly 
dotty cross-section of American 
life at the time of the landing, then 
you start again from the back and 
find hi? alphabetical arrangement of 
similar material (starting with twelve 
pages of A‘s from the current Man- 
hattan telephone hook) which in- 
cludes nol only the book's title-page 
(under " I " for hnprexxtnn ) but Ihe 
author's hotel bill. hi.s air tickets to 
and from New York, and even his 
contract with the publishers. (He got 
an advance of DM. 3.3(10 against a 
royalty or DM. 0.33 per paperback 
copy, assuming a cover price of 
DM.5). 'Ihc book keeps up its 
vitality all through and should be of 
lusting social-historical interest. 

The third of these works is Mng- 
dala Mussio’s in Prniit a. which is a 
sequence of pages, mostly in pen line, 
but sonic with patches of colour or 
cnllugcd scraps u f print, each with u 
curious grnphically-cxprcsscd thread 
of thought running more «r less ver- 
tically down it. What il is all about 
is nol immediately easy to say. us the 
handwriting, (hough expressive, is 
nlmost illegible, hut there is a pervad- 
ing flavour (if theatrical event as well 
us the odd musical allusion : Eggeling. 
Woy7eck. " il sokialo " ami a mys- 
terious .** ARONH. - coxiruUorc 
d'uccelli " are intermit lemly deci- 
pherable, ;is well ns larger topics like 
war. race und utopia. The Impres- 
sion left is of an interesting mind 
groping lownrds a new form of ex- 
pression, seen through a sort Of 
screen. U is slightly akin to what, 
one finds in tho best of Wolf Vo.slell’s 
work. In the fat volume devoted to 
him; l.c.. his graphically expressed 
ideas for happenings. 

His book has no prose 
aparl from a, reprinted essay 
from Art-International, but it is 
Interesting to learn that Voslcli is by 
training a graphic artist who worked 
for; Adrian Prutigcr in Paris nnd was 
influenced , by. Cussunclrc. . His 


^collages" 0r , 
uses thi s word to S u to 
tearing but the lakeXl 
plane— arc likewise Zl 
and impressive, bui D«r 
of the book h devotoi' 
graphs of Happening, J 
photogenic these 
the awful boredom offc 
begins to seep througb I 
one u| the awkwarij 
ol the happening « ^ 
-seemingly spontnneous J 
able game of chance hJ 
ducted with one eye on t. 
busy sending it to the muj 
or fixing it for some i 
mental publication. 

Of periodicals other . 
already mentioned, ho." 
Henri Chopin’s On. no*?] 
to England (The Cate b 
ga lest one, Essex, 27ir. ol 
includes posters by 
l*. A. Cicltc. a pocinil 
Seuphor and the usual i 
sound poems, this time k}i 
Chopin himself and CoUqj 
of which two issues bam 
from Sta Tereza, Gas 
new Brazilian magnziin 
ing on the " semiotic ’Imi 
of symbols) brand d 
poetry associated with 
Nclic te.ue (Linz, l6Sdi.) 
is a promising thrice-yesi] 
zinc edited by Heiniradb 
first issue (November, It 
variations by various fa 
theme by Gomringcr and n| 
pieces of concrete by i* 
Franz I .ichlenaucr. lnibfi 
" rot " series (Stuttgart) 
numbers apart from Obtin 
Ci (Inter Neuscl’s firin' 
.sequence of hardly 
based on s|creol> r p«) A 
ha lines Ernst Swfffft'i 
poems filer set KSM\ 
seem very promising « 
selections from Hcgclaili 
niatician G. D. Birkhofl. 

No 39 in the same 
l ines Zeiehens by Aloni^ 
gives mi interesting 
the stylo made familiar ^ 
phiai, on the wide rcptrtw 
ubstiuct symbol devttfl 
de Janeiro’s fourth ««* 
bra lions in 1965- No ^ 
Ittbly stylish- set .?* f 
photosel " typographic 1 " 
called Poem Stractart* 
Ing Mass, by 
and Reinhardt 
38. Max Ucnsc's/Wj; 

Asthetik, rwffiy deajte 

consideration. t) > w ' u !f 
which should pernatj * 
in this context » 
phte graphics 
Mikro. West OeflW- 
sixly-thrcc Iwtf-W } . 1 . 
of Kitaj's prints, wbicn 
literary allusions; J 
fragments. hancRed » i 
very impressive *#{■?. 
looks m these and JWJfl 
the productions iW 
one realizes how mi 
concrete movement 
about standards. [ - 
Mayer can be. saW 
to compete in the s* 0 *. 
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Stefan TfiLrttteon: Apollinaires lyri- 
cal Ideograms. Pages tin numbered: 
- Gaberbocchus. 2?s. ■ 

MarV Fllfn Soi. 7 and Wm is Barn* 
3^0Nl! (Editors): Concrete Poetry : 
a world view, 311pp. Bloomington 
: and . London : Indiana University 
Press. S 10.95 or £5 4s. 

Eixjcnc ■ Wh.dman (Editor): Anthology 
•of Coilprctisin , • . Second > edition* 
Chicago : The Swallow Press. 
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Oxford 


University Press. 
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Other new novels 


JAMI.S ; 

"Hit ! .iiiicl^ Onti 

18'h'P Macmillan. .'5s. 

Afte-i .i cm Miry glance hi ihe blurb 
l in 1 he i. on fly On ft. the leader 
iniyhl he left with I lie idea that the 
hook iriiitfs into the category of 
act inn-packed romance with serious 
oveiluncv ; ivc are to meet a "rebel- 
Hoik in list " who is loved by a 
" gently bred " English girl, a “ pas- 
sinria tely iialuHiaJi-.l " French Cana- 
dian atul his wholly feminine ” wife, 
who will appear against a background 
of revolution french Separatism 
jn Quebec. 

Iliese people arc to be found in the 
novel sure enough, bui there is some- 
thing of a discrepancy between the 
blurb* P.U. job and the novel itself. 
To begin with, one is very conscious 
of entering not so much a fictional as 
a licliliuus world, an impression left 
by the. characters themselves as they 
participate in a scries of events which 
seem to be stranded sit various 
points in the narrative. 
This lack of coherence is not 
helped by James Bacq lie's insist- 
ence on modifying his .style to suit 
the occasion . The narrative voice 
is that of Harry, the artistic rebel, 
whose normally curl, faintly actf- 
coiwciotis tone adapts to suit the 
action With nn almost comic exacti- 
tude. For shooting the rapids; 
breathless, nnpu Actuated, verging on 
the apocalyptic; for leaving his 
flariede ih order to do to Canada: 
euphoric, staccato; for introducing 
his revolutionary friend : meditative, 
but muscular— rather like the friend. 

As for the revolutionary action 
(prefaced by □ few sketchy convcr- 
' sations to outline .the plan) there is 
little enough room for this after 
Harry’s twin idylls with his friend’s 
wife niitl his reconciled Annexe, but 
what there Is seems infinitely better 


ic >ulc i is huiriedly clued in on back- 
ground so chat the story can begin. 

Tom Dawson (not Watson, as the 
blurb insists) lives :i quiet life with 
liis widowed mother. Almost against 
his will, lie falls prey to husband- 
hungry Mary Mu Moon, who turns 
out to be :i carbon copy of her 
shrewish, house-proud mother. Once 
married, Tom follows his father-in- 
la.\v’s lead and looks for consolation 
in gardening; more than anything, 
he want.* a greenhouse and, in spile 
of his wife's nagging for this or. that 
domestic gadget, begins to .save some 
money and marks out a suitable plot 
in the garden. 

But at about this point, we reach 
an incident of such utter incongruity 
lb »1 any credibility the story might 
so fttr have built for itself is imme- 
diately lost. Mary is whisked away 
to a mirror-lined bedroom by a near- 
Saianic youth and his acolyte, where 
she plays voyeur to the girl before 
being forcibly stripped, given a taste 
of the pleasures of Lesbianism, then 
raped by the youth who provides her 
with never- to-be-forgotten sexual 
ecs In sics-, a sense of gratitude and, 



ERIC' BERNE i 

A Layman’s Guide to Psydilulry and 
Psychoanalysis 

386pp. Andre Deulsch. 30s. 

"As a survey of the intractable 
material out of which the mind 
strives to make some kind of sense, 
the book can be heartily com- 
mended. . . . The reader is taken 
methodically, and on the whole per- 
suasively through the doctrines of 
psychoanalysis” {TLS. January 20, 
1950). 

V This is a revised edition of the 
author's The Mind in Action. Its 
main theme is psychoanalysis rather 
than .psychiatry, of which it only 
gives a superficial! account. It not 
unnaturally emphasizes Dr. Berne's 
special brand of psychotherapy: 
“ transactional analysis ", It is more 
clearly written than most popular 
books and if only it were better 


eventually, twins. After watching balanced it would be one of the best 

the performance of the other two, introductions into the field of psy- 

Mary goes home and taunts Tom chological medicine. 

with his sexual inadequacies: while - nMfnun „ minira , 

he lies on one side of the bedr-she EDMUND H. FELLOWESt 

puts a banana to ingenious use on English Cathedral Music 

the other. Revised by J. A. Weal-rup. 

No other part of the book, not 283pp. Methuen. £3. 
even the violent eDding, seems even ..... _ — — — 

"We arc assured of an ul.thoril.tive 
8“ 0n ^ e l I s av F e f’ ^l e na ," B ” bundling of the great works of Tallis. 

nV hoU°h^ nioW B y' d . M or ley, Wcelkes and Gibbons. 

f Dr. FelloWcs knows every note of 
jjj* r n ?f r find d these composers ", and apart from 

if not Impossible, to go along With. •• vn i„ e hnvtno the results of 


than the rest; as if Mr. Bacque bad ’ 

discovered his true subject, too late There is no great shortage of novels 


to prevent manic Harry from hog- 
ging the book. 

AARON JUDAn i 
Lillian's Onm 
188pp. Dent. 30s. 

The telephone conversation which 
opens Lillian's Dam provides the 
essentials of the slorv-llne; we learn 
that Lillian is very rich. Is the execu- 


essontials of the siory-line; we learn ^ ^ , 

that Lillian is verv rfch, lx the execu- * Up ^ ed i° “ ro a . c ? n- 

tbr of the Arkwright Memorial fuscd desperation. Wha l distinguishes 
Endowment set up by her late lhc boo}c is F - X. MatiieWs’s ability 
husband, is hiking great pains to en- to concoct genuinely funny incidents, 
aure that the money shall not go to coupled with a real determination to 

admit,:. the .complexity - of huitan 
and to Ity to set to ft* bottom 
Is not a new pae. pf conr«, bu™ Son °f tliwias. rathor than havo hi. pro- 
It is realized that Lillian is talking to tfigomst wander jn some emotional 
■her daughter— who already has most Umbo for the sake of dramatic effect. 

yiStSffi MichaelCa^dy, 'ap^CathoI.c 

haw gone to. In- getting the relevant t and i . w,piwl1 ^ ur f nr * ®) cips 
facts down,.; Apd it shows. . ; running amok in the graveyard 

Throughout- the book, people leak w,<here aunt has been recently 
bl(«, of information, at the oddest buried; After his parents’ death, 


• badger. Never mind, it makes more 
room for’ tee comedy— and wllh'Lil- 
■ Bah puMo dp; her bit ih the fit 


• iiart out ' to. do ; her bit ih the fight equivocal one. New, on the rim ftpm 
V against* the faceless cancer of soda- ©verylhlrig, including - UiH^hs 
llsm *’ ;bnd' chirruping (hrowawdy pioks a; pocket end gets as; -far as 
> about 500. starving jittle atom- Sagamore, Wisconsin,- on thC 'pro- 

■ ; . •' acts, it ' a really a laugh h tnldiite. 1 where he changes his n^me to 
s Spdn, though, we get dway from all '- Cb'rfetopher Mariowe and seomSIset 
; •/ '? i. (bis arid into the - meftilef stuff of- Tor a' life of crime. Saved frpriv -thw 
JF >. ■: v ■ lie balMtlio- 


nteS kLn7« r y “We arc assured of an authoritative 

S ci udc ' ° nc , e 1 I s QV F e J’ l ^ e na ." B ” bundling of the great works of Tallis. 
- nV h ^ nn nn U fi y fd ’ Morley, Wcelkes and Gibbons. 

Jhflh iJSi f D>. Fellowes knows every note of 

JJj® reB ?f r ^ find dlftlc lJ ll » these composers ", and apart from 
if .not Impossible, to go along with. .. (he value of i iav j ng the results of 

[his] research collected in one con- 

F. X. MATHEWS: cise volume, there is much that is 

The Concrete Judiublrd actually new, or placed in a new per- 

276rw GoHancz 35s spective" (TLS, February 14, 1942). 

z/opp. Uoliancz. 355. VFor m . 5 od|tioD the texl fafts 

. . ' . been entirely resel. Some of the 

There la no great shortage of novels author's more outspoken opinions 
about sensitive young men, on the have been reworded, and, where 
move in America looking for ways neceswivy, the music examples have 
lo Jose nn oppressive post and gain been amplified from single parts to 
a future. The Concrete Judasblrd is complete texture and extended-, 
mich a one • hut there for Urn most Th ® ®SCUSSlon erf developments In 
^ 7 ft, ’ , I T* the Pn«t century has been curtailed, 
part, the simddrity ends, despko the am j a epilogue hns been added 

usual parade of oddball characters which includes uotlces of some living 
met en route, despite the fn ml liar composers. The revision as a whole 
spisodcs where loony behaviour ts appears hasty. Errors of the original 
supposed to underline the hero's con- ® dB *® n remain, and some of the 

Fused desperation. Whal distinguishes . !? ■ ' 0 ‘J 0 b ^ e ' 

t,. p v w.iii.w, oViiiiii, revision of tho historical sec- 

ihc book is F. X, MatlieWs s ability [j ons appears to have been attempted. 
!o concoct genuinely funny incidents, 

?oupJed with a real determination to JEAN GEVIPELi 

idmit. .:>the .complexity of huniin Hie Cult otArt ■ 

affairs and to try to get to the bottom t78pp. Wcidenfeld and Nlcolson. 

of things, rather than have his pro- *2 2s, 

[agonist wander in same emotional ‘ — ~ — 

limbo for the sake of dramatic effect. Fr ® flc h title: Con/re I'art el les 
• I,..!, ,n. jj . j « ^ « artistes. M. Gtmpel is a man who» 
Michael Cassidy, lapsed Catholic, has lost his faith (ft modern art and 
and incipient burjjjnr, skips bqil after now thinks that, painting hns been 
running amok in the graveyard corrupted by romantic notions of 
Where his aunt has beon recendy the " artist" as 1 & superior being. He 
burled. After! (il, .parents’ death, '•*” •!» tamiUty 8»' f, social _ tnte- 

Au»iK Aom- irUA -.J 8 ration of the artisan ", M. Girapel 

Awt Agnes fried, to ensure, to argueg « nb j mh - ft vo{ce of ^ 

Michael fhould .grow up a good wm, but [h$ voice of Reason" and 

Catholic, but from the start his reJa- leaps to suspect coQcIsiiiions on 

tiondi^ Avith God was a aoniewhat- rather partial evidence {TLS, lead- 

_ VT ■« La. JL_ ' Sn ft awl in 1 a 1/ian D 


about sensitive young men, on the 
move in America looking for ways 
to Jose an oppressive past and gain 
a future. The Concrete Judasblrd is 
such a one ; but there, for tho most 
part, the similarity ends, despite the 
usual parade of oddball characters 
met en route, despite the familiar 
episodes where loony behaviour ts 
supposed to underline the hero's con- 
fused desperation. Whal distinguishes 
the book is F. X. Mathews's ability 
to concoct genuinely funny incidents, 
coupJed with a real determination to 
admit, ;, the .complexity * of famfi 




1 ing article, May 8, 1968). 
e •. ; V The trapsaUon reads :weU and 
j seems to have been done by ihe 
1. author, himself. The publisher's 
5 blurb Claims that our leading article! 
,t on the' French edition '* found, Fflie 
s . ttuthor^ views 1 thorpugl^-di^ifbT 

S. tormSg^ias^' jMsupp^ffin?*, 







t«Cttp?BlERCr|' V ; , • 
Aphorisriiii^ t^ttera . 

S Trai^lated ' find edited ;^/ FrStiz 
and Henry Hatfield. ; . 

2 Is- ^apeihack, 8?.) 


fortunately the editorial matter of 
the original edition, which our 
reviewer found “clear and lively", 
has been reduced to u biographical 
note n page long. It seems H pity 
that this anthology has itself been 
“ anthologized " (0 fit it into (he 
“Cape Editions " series. 

GEORG LUCK j 

The Latin Love Elegy 

192pp. Merit uen. £2. (Paperback, 

20s.) 

Mr. Luck. " whose aim is to 
trace (he course of 1I10 love elegy 
from Callimachus to Ovid, naturally 
deals in some detail will) this 
melancholy decline and fall ; though 
he might . . . have both devoted more 
space to Catullus and given him a 
less limiter) accolade for sheer 
originality of genius " {TLS. Sep- 
tan bar 20, I960). 

V The second edition of this useful 
'little survey embodies comparatively 

few changes, and the most important 
of these— the relegation of Lyg- 
damus to the first century a.d.— had 
already been incorporated in the 
German edition of 1961. Profes- 
sor Luck’s English is Mill n shade 
hit-and-miss (he talks of " rests ", as 
a noun, where he clearly means 
" remains ”), and his new biblio- 
graphy is very pHtchy: it omits, for 
instance, Professor Sullivan's im- 
portant article "Two problems in 
Roman love elegy ". Trans. Amcr, 
Phil. Ass., 92(1961), 522-536. 

GERHARD MASUR 1 
Simon Bolivar 

572pp. University of New Mexico 
Press. Distributed by Trans- A llun lie 
Book Service. £7. 

“ Dr. Masur has endeavoured 10 give 
the whole .picture of Bolfvnr. To 
this end he has used a mass of biblio- 
graphical material, much of it never 
used before in EngMsh works on the 
Liberator, and has given himself a 
large ca-nvas ... on which to arrange 
it. He has avoided extremes of ‘ de- 
bunking' and Ihero-worslhip, only 
loo common in works on Bolfvur, 
and hos achieved 4 balanced and 
complete biography" {TLS, Sept- 
ember 9, 1949). 

V This new edition of Gerhard 
Masitr’s biography of Bolfvnr. in 
BpJtc of some corrections and a re- 
writing of the Ilrst chapter, remains 
BubstnntlaMy the same as the first 
edition. Unfortunately the author's 
use of a rfieloricnl grand style has 
not worn well and is at times irrjlut- 
ing. 

ANDRE MAUROIS 1 
Points of View 

Translated by Hanrivh Miles and 
Mary Ilford. 

408pp. Mri.Her. £2 10s. 

■' I 

French title : Mngicien . v el logfciens. 

[ A series of studies on English writers 
from Kipling onwards, each of which 
is “ a Jittle compendium of biography, 
analysis and criticism Maurols.s 
comments arc " sure, incisive and 
pointed with humour ", and the best 
essays those on Kipling. Lytton 
Strachey and Kathenno Mansfield 
. {TLS, March 14, 1936). ■■ 

■' V The book was formerly publish- 
ed by CasseU in l936, Hiis reissue has 
two additional essays on Virginia 
Woolf and Grahani- Greene, and a 
foreword by Walter Allen. Though 
written so the thirty years 1 later, 
! Maurois’s stndies of these two writers 
are every bit as" urbane and un- 
demanding as the earlier opes. 

1 • Arthur tafri i; v :M -V : • • 

. Kwt ’ •’ : ’ 

Revised and edited by C. fe. Councer. 
372pp. Hodder a!nd Stbughton, 35s. 

. ■ — * 11 ‘ I . I l l 

" When aworitclajpjs that' no other 
book has done for any county what 
\ this book d^bs for Kerit* omissions 
. ih it are the more noticeable.” More- 
, pWj \ hfij desire to ovoid dullness 
'IrMr. Mec hBCs a pictureaqbenpM. of 


Kcrsling W 

PHILIPPE PINCHEM fL; 
I'rnncc : A Geographic j 

Transbicdbyari^, 
Arthur J, Hunt. 
d 54pp. G. Beil. £5. 

When M. Pinchcmel'i 0 

(if la t rance was public 
our reviewer saw it a , r. 
vigu rous reaction " to ihfu 
rrcnch geographical studie 
“ Inc exemplary texts 
graphs of French geomA 
Mic curlier years of thisci 
stood the test of timewdit 
that is new requires re 
tion and also commas 
illustrated the (act thatfw 
mains the unrivalled lutu 
graphy " [TLS. September 
v >? The translation u | 
second French edition, ind 
sions for the third whicfai 
preparation. The hook ma 
and reliable, and conltini 
lent bibliography. 

HELMUT SCHOECKi 
Envy : A Theory of Socttl 
Translated by Michael Cb 
Betty Ross. 

408pp. Seeker and Watkj 

Professor Schowk «aa« 
envy has generally beta ip: 
sociologists, whereas "*n 
that envy does exist . ..Hti 
ns one of the major forces^ 
shaped Imnio sapiens andfc 
and to that extent il si 
power. But he natural 
attempt to deny its desires 
dily ", Professor SchocdiJ 
ionabio tendency to gentrfi 1 
him lo formulate a ‘h 
Society " and “ as the boot 
il 'turns from a sociology (h 
n philosophy of envy". ■ 
socialists as Utopians abob 
by creating social «w* 
equality tecy can gel tidai 
ho scorns wholly un&ww 
own suggestion of ham® 
itself as a power lo era* 
society is nioro utopian 
Ik n " fascinating work W 
out In tin tmprcccdenw^ 
{TLS. April 27, 1967). I 
' V Our reviewer's wj ^ 
work *' should be 
us 'possible " has 1*^ * 
fulfilled. • 

CHARLES DE TOLNATi 
MlcUelnngelo 
Volume t: The Yw* ;d 
nngelo. . ^ J 

296pp. 292 Plnles. P ri ^i 
sily Press. London : 
slly Press. $19 


P-rofessor do To hwfr, 
solve the "psyArfoa* 

o< MichelaPBoio j* 

“ very marked duwbj 11 ^ 

. tho social being, Jr, 
bourgeois ’ and the v 
artistic personality ■ 

artist's life and wori a^., 

separately. Professor 

: general conclusion i * 


lutside the evangelists’ frame of reference 


KE: 

v Testament Era 
cd by David Green. 
, A. and C. Black. 

Il’CEs 

anient History 
dsofl. £5 5s. 


of a long conflict hciwcen Hellenism gible. When in this conic xi special 
and a resurgent orientalism, a con- and long-debuted problems in hi h licit 
B, c wh^'h colours the scene in history arc raised the author's ircal- 
Judnca ami the whole Middle Last, mem will be found fresh and iudi- 
and reappears in tensions within the eious. whcllm or not all his conclu- 
early church. The i-oalol movement sions command assent 
m fi l'Kt'-cenmry Judaism is related to .. , . 

wider movements o( discontent in bt 


£2 15s. 


sions command assent. 

I he translation appears in be 
competently done, though there are 


many parts or the empire. The .Tf 1 , .tteu'gh there are 

varying altitudes of tho civil author.- Sf;I C ^l‘ n ^T lUCS ' ^ h ' L ’ h I1 Jar °'» 
ties lo the church and its mission arc oh ' 

sionnlly over-pressed the evidence. 


Testament Era is a Inins- ties lo Ihe church and its mission arc 
’ ihc author’s Neatest a- traced to changes of policy in Rome. 

- Uditseschiehte published U tuuy be that in his eagerness to 
Tbe English title is sipt give the New Testament this wider 
We arc given a comprchcn- context Professor Reicke has oeca- 
1 of a whole cru in which sionnlly over-pressed the evidence. 
Testament has its setting. Certainly it is illuminating to see 
he modest limits o£ some Jewish zealotry as an aspect of a 
the book covers the period widespread social phenomenon, hut 
rus to Hadrian, offering a js it likdy that when Clement of 
picture of the movement Rome alleges “ jealousy {:< 1 lax\, envy 
res - Persian, Hellenistic, and quarrelsomeness " it> underlying 


A'fif I’ftianieni History covers 
h slightly narrower field, begin- 
ning with the estnhli.shmem of 
Roman supremacy in western Asia 
under Pompey and ending with Had- 


res - Persian, Hellenistic, an d quarrelsomeness ” a.s underlying r ,! un,s Prescript about the Christians. 
Parthian— and the play of causes lor the martyrdom of Peter * 1C P* i,n the work conforms 

comic and intellectual ho and Paul he means that " zealot morc cwscly with the conventional 

ug those eventful centuries, agitators provoked the Neronian Pattern of a New Testuinenc history, 
icinre drawn in broad lines persecution ” ’/ As in several recent ^he core of it is a straightforward 

doubt, some inevitable books, the fall of Scjanus with the slll ‘ v ^ ,« c .‘he Gospels and Acts, 


1 detail to keep the descrip- 
Rteand actual. 

picture is not presented 
"background ” to the New 
I. The historical situation 
ih the Gospels und Acts 
1 in the Epistles, with its 
antecedents in Judaism 


pointing to .s.u. 32 as the year of 


ideation. Yet the reader is accompanying change in imperial ^tPPfi cd w jth a background in the 
to feel that he is being put policy is invoked to explain Pilate’s history and thought of the Roman 
empty generalize ions ; there complaisance towards the Jews. wol ^ d and Judaism just before 

and during the first Christian ccn- 


the Crnciiixion. Bui las is noted in tur y- background is presented 
Professor Bruce’s book) this date mainly in a scries of prefatory 
raises fresh chronological dillicu- studies ; occasionally a chapter is 


Tic historical situation ties, and the fall of Sejamis is hardly 
the Gospels and Acts needed as an explanation, 
in the Epistles, with its While, however, these and a few 
nlecedenls in Judaism other .suggestions may fail to carry 
Hate sequel in the early conviction, they arc incidental to the 
ys ns nn integral and great merit of the book : its insistence 
of tho “secular" his- that biblical history is part of al) that 


part of the " secular " his- 
Ihe time. Thus the Macca- 
flh h placed in the context 


intercalated into the running narra- 
tive where a reference to external 
circumstances seemed to be called 
for. These background studies 
occupy in all nearly half of (lie 
book. 

It cannot be said that ihe New 


was happening in the wider world, testament is integrated into a total 
and as such necomcs more intelli- picture as effectively as in Professor 


RejckeV, book, but ihc treat mciil of 
the background mule rial ilscU is 
clear, informative, and fully up lo 
date. Ihe author devotes closer 
attention than does Professor Reicke 
to the thought of ihc Hellenistic 
world. There arc chapters dealing 
succinctly with the \ arums schools 
of Greek philosophy, with special 
emphasis on Stoicism uhvuigh Plato 
is taken as read). Philo is included 
among Greek philosophers, perhaps 
rightly, though his essential Jewish- 
ness is duly emphasized. After the 
Greek schools, the sects and parties 
of first-century Judaism are dis- 
cussed. Most of these arc familiar 
enough, hut our acquaintance with 
the Quniran community, whose pre- 
cise affiliations are still \rd> indit e, is 
recent enough to justify special con- 
sideration. Professor Hrucc given 
some account of the actual contents 
of the literature of the seel, and 
ventures upon some plausible 
(though by no means uncontented) 
identifications which bring the sect 
into relation with known movements 
and personalities in the Judaism of 
our period. He is far from being 
carried away by the inflated esti- 
mates of the influence of Quniran on 
tbc New Testament which arc 
adopted in some quarters, but he 
gives it its due (nt the least) as a 
factor in tbc general environment. 

The central concern of the book (is 
with the contents of the New Testa- 
ment Itself. The author defines his 
approach, as historian, to the docu- 
ments as follows: “The New Testa- 
ment writings were not, of course, 


designed as lii’ilorisins* tiiurcc Jii.iic- 
rial . . . but historians will not he 
deterred on that uccnunl from uiing 
them as source material, nor will 
they be intimidated by theologians 
who assure them ihul their task is 
impossible and illegitimate." Fair 
enough ; but the implied challenge 
plight be more effective if snmo 
indication had been given of the 
critical processes by which (lie mate- 
rial is made available for historical 
purposes. The Acts of the Apostles, 
for example, is treated a> the regula- 
tive authority for the life of Paul, 
without due siccount being taken uf 
its divergences from data in the 
Pauline Epistles. Similarly in the 
Gospels we are led along u well 
beaten track in which the data of 
our four documents arc deftly dove- 
tailed into n plausible sequence 
of events, without much attention 
to the apparent discrepancies 
which, have occupied the minds 
of critics for so long. There is 
however an admirable orientation nf 
some of the ideas without which the 
action of the Gospels is hardly 
intelligible— such as eschatology. 
Kingdom of God. Messiah, Son of 
Man— and an acute discussion of the 
complicated issues which led to the 
fatal breach between J&iUs and the 
responsible leadership of the Jewish 
commonwealth. 

Taken as a whole the book may 
be welcomed as a general map nf the 
field of New Testament history, 
carefully surveyed and compara- 
tively rich in detail within its com- 
pass. 


t-seller sermons 


IKY 1 

h Century l’ulplt . 
don Press: Oxford 
Press. 12 10s. 

L liule h heard of pvcach- 
for Billy Graham’s, that 
almost suppose il lo have 
retmoo hardly ever finds 
lo the Newspapers and a 
■Keral bookshop could be 
nntboui yielding a single 
w contemporary sermons. 

book brings home 
* ''tin of English life and 
become exhausted. 
Ml wri, 

Me taste for sermons is 
Ii*. : measure of 

iwm life, Tbc book’s 


preachers’ lives and backgrounds and 
.something of their theological posi- 
tions, and then lie quotes extensively, 
though never at u length to plunge 
the reader into boredom. 

The change between his Hist four 
- -lie has included Arohbivhop 


profoundly altered. " What art 
thou? ", Wesley asks, and answers: 

Know and fed, tliui thou art a poor vile, 
guilty worm, quivering over the great 
gulf ! What art thou ? A sinner born 
to die; a leaf driven before the wind: a 
vapour icuilv to vanish »wiiy; iusv 
11 rtruMirmn und ituMi in In ihe 


Hermit’s prayers 


- -he has included Arctmisnop nnpenring. and ihen scattered into Hie 

Seeker and Laurence Sterne • and Jus „ir to be no more seen ! 

lust two is fascinating to unyxmc with Klll M u n ,u.i 


a wash to understand .Cngli^h lii-dory. 
fn these words and by these charac- 
ters the face Ihe English presented 
to each other and to the world was 


Not for us perhaps, but splendid 
stuff, and il reconverted a nation 
which hAd exited too long on what 
was virtually a diet of secular 
humanism. 


1110MAS MERTON : of Hint world of which lie remains a 

■I*. CM. of Mo.irallc P«.»er ’"V'Ki* £ 

Foreword by Douglas V. Stccre. xvorld only in order to listen more 

154pp. Irish University Press. 35s. intently to the deepest and most neg- 

lecJed voices that proceed from its 

inner dentil. 

I he death last year of rhonias . -j'| lus Tiiomaa Merlon had become 
Merton in Bangkok was tragic -and deeply iden rifled with the tragic 

absurd. Tic had left America. anti hU *« ucs h *» timc ; ™chil injustice 
, . ,, tiret tho wrong of war 111 general and of 

monastery in Kentucky, (or the. first -Vietnam conflict in particular, 


lime in twenty-five years, to take ihe- Tot of the poor tinti ihe rejected 
part in u conference between C hris- His involvement, did not mean l lie 
Vmn and Buddhist monks on their ptckct-llna or • the protest march ; 

indeed his life of contemplation had 


Reasons for religion 


Joseph Buffer and MALCOLM KNOX t 
j?* *Rte »A their epis- A Laymnn’s Quest 

lift . if 


MALCOLM KNOX t influence on theological and pbilo- 

A Lavmnn’s Oucst sophlcul thought jiMlifies the atten- 

Auayronnsvucjn tfon here given to him. 'Hie influence: 

187pp. Allen and Ijnxvm. i- 0 f Hegel on British theology was 

■— — even greater, and- Sir Malcolm de- 

An eminent lived ogiun who heard votes one chapter to his. early .writ- 
thls second course of Clifford Lee- .ings, because they arc. Jittle known; 


angeJo's “genius w* 

Platonic, ft was co - 


the imitation pi nstig 
imitation ' of l, rf ,r I oiA- 
{TLS. February X, 
V,Cfaades 

gelok a .monnm^ 


» m 

Li- ■.Sr 

S 


187pp. A, leu and l j 11 win. £2, 

moribimt^ An eminent tlvedogian who heard 

1H *I for sermons was second course of Clifford Uc- 
Topham Beaudcrk lufes at Aberdeen said. to Sir Mai- 
«li represented in his Colm Kll ox, so he himself relates, 
'?y. and Sterne-- what thal il was “a good statement of a 
"T niah to publish scr- bad cnw ” 11 it certainly u good 
. d irt • hiLalcmeni. hut it is not a bad case, 


lures at Aberdeen said. to Sir Mai- (and indeed unpublished until 1907), 
edm Knox, so he himself relates, and a second to his late writings, 
that il was “ a good statement of n through which his impact hqs been 
bad case" It is . certainly u good chiefly made. Strauss,' the Moder- 
statement, but it is not a bad case, nists, Schxveizer and the rorni-cnUcs 
merely an unfashionable one'; and in bring Sir Malcolm’s methodical ex- 
the course of lime it may come back; animation up jo the present day. . 
into favour acnin. ’. 4 At Ihe end Sir .Mulcolm. finds 




01. } 

wm ™ 



* Hr ■* ; 


bbpka have always been among tile 
inmost jpmriUai of the various county 
vfKjiif ftey'-.w^re due for r6vi- 
sjon-^rfftB Kent volume orieddiV 
appeared ih I936.‘ This ls now ’bat* 


. -'appeared ih 1936. Tcus ls now baoi 
m pUbotetibit in a- reVfaed tekt al 

c; A’ ■; 

i'*; '•/•'i ■ ,.L i- 


a torso; and tfyj* 

. second edition OV^f 

! JBS^SBT 

; and oorflgendfc'M 
in bis forwort);J®!" 
volume six* 

I with Micbe^^SMR 

;. votumes oce <o/o 
tween 1943 an<» 

■isaft ■£&&&— 

! wealth . o*:rouwjjg | -rii, 


d, to makd more' statement, but it is not a bad case, nists, Schweizer and the form-critics 
from Tristram S’handv merely an unfashionable one; and in bring Sir Malcolms methodical «• 

> ter natal!!: ■ *T the course of time it may come back; arpinatidn up jo the present day. 

into favour again. V At the end Sir Mulco m. ftndx 

(he something ^ earlier series of Gifford himself out of sympathy with many 

Mi«ctea l wJ,f i 1 : Jt i-ectures, published under the title current trends. For him, as for an 
‘ r«f , l0 . Action. Sir Malcolm argued that the ofder generation, ‘he -historicity of 
““ Testie .^ oth moral life in a rational lire. It follows the gospels N crucial. He cannot, 

'• wii that the moral consciousness re- share rhe altitude of the form- 

quires a religion which reason can critics, expressed in the aphorism: 
c iWcunri« r iI^ :om . rne!J ' '' accept, and this is xvhat lie tries Jo “ It « impossible m wri|e a life of. 

flnd&Ihftvolome. ***** 

** ^ ' VOuW In the main he tries lo do so by. exist."- ' Something tremendous hap*’ 

^ IMVnrn * .-.r «ikaKi cuk/v ihn A^iW nf Tacik nn the- 


brohoM ^ e J Vard >‘wf*' examining the answers of others who pened after tbe death of Jesus on tqe 
' have pursued the same quest. He cross, Jor otherwise ^ orie' n f( « f 
M r - bqdps in the eighteenth century with ChrUtinrtjre is inexphcable. ^ 
A te^'J^.^; S3marus. and what he has lo say . many difficifitiw ^ 


m il T 

p -mt 




ge century ojid' 

re ; Rgalri:by.itk : ' 
Wng'Vtetdrian ! 


leological; 




**** 

“Hgfe-'rfc 111 

urar nf . Odit, 


.Jt was a subject that h.id incren singly a hevmlti living alone in a - 

dominated his mind and 1 magma- jjj, t , n the woods of Gctliscmnni 
tion : (he worth of a witness to Abbey. But his voice was heard and 
prayer and solitude in a .world that his. presence fcU wfierever the call to 
was being torn apart by the arrogant human compassion -arose. His corre- ' 

Imt for riower He xxi^v electrocuted .spondencej yfM . world-wide ; hw 
; ,usl r ° r 1>t>wcr - " c • 1 ? ' hooks . und articles- seemed; almost 

one afternoon, after ti»ktn8 , ri xhPVrer. compulsive. ‘Hls siiencei.fi yvqs some- ;■ 
a victim of the unaertam currenl-r tintes oyniculty suggested.- was eiyi- • - 
. not simply of a Bangkok generatpi - yddnily only brai. . ' • . 

but somehow of Ihc tptril impact bf It (s altpgother uppropi'mtc, then; 
the West on tbc East. \ . that he titoitid have returned- to ihe 

His last book returns m the ...ood ressentinl. iourre of his human con- 
, re , .,k A v,-,„ ' cem in the book that. Was to provc lo 

of his first, the bestselling atildbio* b& 1{Ut> The c | rc | e - | s complete. , 

Seated Silence ,- which twenty For prayer isnot an encape irom 

•years ago suddenly reveivled a writer th&^orld of Odd's Creation!: it is The ■ 

v who. could oomfnend - the Values of offering of it to C 3 od; And the monk's 

: monastic Jift to a whole generation chief . servjce : to ihe ;world. is "This 

. Bui it is a rhood that is trahiformed.' , s]lenee, lhi& Jistetung, this- question- - . 

Tha k the same blit it is ,ng ’ this •humble ■ and cpurHgcous 

.The centre ^ Ibe : snnA, uut .u js expoBarQ J 0 what the world ignores . 

returned kj-jq Ihe light ol a. pro-, .^bout itself-^-both good and evil *V 

found >i»Onjl. evoMioo, IB bis Tlld C lln, ate of Mon<wj, Prey'S h : 

early- books Tnontas Merton siemed ; a -^sumd. ot much of wngt he has 

TO ~ SUggPfr^a ad v J(jddedv sqmdflmd's, 'gojri befdrti, wifh' all, tji^.. customary 

■. nffirmed^bat tht! answeT lo a juna- insfght and clarity that have:. .’, 

tic world In all it* rage and wrong made hts books so: accessible jo 

was to abandon h and tp find in the .’JW Who would have been far 

, hbnegifion and silencf of. lb( cloister 

?t. aIj iu— k' treatises oa prayer and conicmpla-.- • 

tee way back to saflity. And there ff 0 n. But throughout one is aware of - 

' were pjenty of young Americans *9- effect of ; the tihponlbMtt U« 
ready to listen to him and to pour use Gabriel Mareeli ' word) that 
I0C0 the rapidly expanding Cistercian he hnd acquired In bis lb Si years of 
mbfiasterw.after the war. an ever-gr^ipg • awarene^ of the 

• . t • meaning of Mic tragedy of hu time. ... 

. As. the years passed Tbonins What is the uae of the Christian life' 

k. it. 1 . .» a •• .. ■ 


if. : ’ 


m S Su^NlSS. wdoli colUose world buteide Ms wsll* he Is induKi tes^meut lo (be mffipps who hod 
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1*1 •*! J III ANSI SIAM I IHRAM V» 
'•■niil.' in |Im HeIiici.Lt land ( endiiij 
(.■Dl.filC! 

I .inJliliKl •linulil l>. riu’liircJ 
I il'i.M Ijn. iHiAiCn is And Jo. 

iWeiCnte 110 r.ni I'Xpk'lcnte dct'iohl; 

hlMlinR Vilar> I» III .itcurilincc «|[ih 
jJW. * H . 1 1 ,1-i III it, L I ,?.U al Jo 

Aiiiuul inufcunlk mc it tinted, riling iii 
D null fiiurn III 1 1 ,'l^h HI JEC ■*'-> 

Apo'itailoni, tibilou quulliicarloni. 
r'lilum fiperientc mi dnic of Mrih. 
klmnld be for... ird td to Ita COJCf ol 


INNER I.ONDON 
EDUCATION 
AUTHORITY 
wivr roNnns roni'Hi' 

illClIlUlilld ItOjd, W IJ 

ril\R-UlUr> MBKAIUXS IlMoe : III 
required u sunn ai OoUlh.e fni 'lie l >“i 
■ if Ai.liiaiil l,l*Mrliii I hi f nllrBL- lib- 
i#iy cum aim a i.lile ihk i*l hunk, nil 
fluiinrri Slufllt. Cind Modem LjurhUCi 

Tlie aulbbiJ/cd l lPrari filnlllns far [be 
Celine Is l Lieirarjln I. i l.ili.«rl.iit III 
and 1 Lit"* r < Atv'SloiU, rim 1-fern.Ml 
help 

uunn OF IM llbrirJin Til Inriude 
tunning an Oipandlnii Or .inch llburtr. end 

jtsptinsIHUi)' for tljitiFicJiiun unJ till'.- 

flrnle, Llbrirlnn Grid* III. 
tl.Js? |o £1 ,730 

AppHniion forms ind deulJU ire ub- 
rnlnkCla From iht M melt on. OIILer 
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LONDON BOROUGH OI ; 
BARNET 

I IHHARV ATI It V IC* P 
VMIf A. 1 IOMS .us In. (let toe (he 
to ki will a I'lJVl.S : 

il) OnilDRI S'S l.lbRAIll AN 
lU AhSl.sr.VNl Mint Alt IAN 
c.iudfo i ii i sTiouid be t bane red Lib- 
i iilxu. 

.-MlUV Al' i 1.1 1 11 . IN? 10 Cl.JdO plus 
l*»J Loudr-n Weighting rei nnnunil. 

fatal ol rntry itn cue icslc ilependeni 
un <uhM(L..U>mii it«d 
Kitinrul Lcluntc IY ml-nuMf pom 
UrJJrrJ *v.iiiln:.Hi.H Cuniiiwni dU- 
qirnlinM. 

A PPltP.it hi ti roimi .ind lurlber tklilli 
rr.'m ilnriiuuii I lb'uil:>n. Ro'cusneld 
■ [■'Use. 'I lie iiurioiinhi. litiijnn, N.W. 4 . 
i luiliu dale :?tli Ftbiu.vr. IM70 
. ... h ! r^l 1 . 1 lAU-i . Toitn t let L 

BOROUGH 01>' 
CHELMSFORD 

filin' TJ-lUNICAl Assist ANf. 

I iiMm.turj 1 'ubllv I ihink. wJih spcdnl 
nsroptiniliiy rur Jru'lvpini the TtfnnUal 
l.iiiikti terdiu. and ionic dmk-i la ihr 
Muh Lenninj l.lbrui. Stlaiy MjliU'n A.f 
itudes ja ici.hii-lijuji, sinning point 
in Jievrd.iucu ivfih (xreiirifce md iiiull. 
liktiihiK Modern imlljlni. Iltdr «nu ox- 
piildlug tcrrkc. nhoio-cFLinlfln, full JXu- 
granmit ol atiitlilt*. fliL-dji ucck ol- 
icifiMc In: SaiurJjiu iroutlng eicom- 
DiMii.i.oii iLitnrable jr rmuiccd L'loiias 
d ilC 28(11 I'elvUiiI)'. 1910. 

DoiRlIs (coin Hvtaugh libi».«ei tad 
C.unloi, NvL ft: 111 re. ChcliBilard. 

IF A m.VNl'lS. Lv*n fieri, 

UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
LIBRARY 

APPLICATIONS nco bulled for « 
POST «( ASSISTANT LIUHAKIAN. 
APiSlcenu >Jiauid hive t |jjd nonoun. 
degree nnd upeilMicc bl work In an 
jiodcrpllt Ilnur)-; proleulmial qnallfl- 
nimns ure Jcarabie aim a furiber degree 
Mtlltid BC an addltlppo! jdr.,niggc. Sotlrt. 
ukcord Inti lu quilirlfaUnnf ind cxperlMicr. 
un lilt Kuic i 1 .2411 hr C 2 .il?. 

h'litlhtr pariicuUis from l ho Libra- 
rim. OMstmis LlbiBiy- Vahte Owen. 
Tlnrh jm. la whom appikmloni. Includ- 
ing i he nuan ol rlnco reftreer, n&oufd 
H-L sfnt to nrlie by Fcbi uju ) 27ih . i»7C 

DUMBARTON PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

AEPQtNTM^NT CKULF 

APPLICATIONS oi* imiicJ fronv quail- 
IU4 or paialir qualllled Hbranaiii rur the 
■bore pott.l Falmr wlihla the «osfo UJJS 
l.?L 0 for Ojnrieted L re rarl un tad wllhln 
Ibe Thiince arade £MP-f].iU An pirtlv 
qualUkrd Ubnrlun.n wllb pbclnn acrord- 


Cloving date for reedpi ol cotnplcied op- 
piieatl on fomu 27th l -cbiujr>’. IWfl. 

BOROUGH OF 
KIDDERMINSTER 

LIBRARY. RY ANP 

APPLICATIONS ere Inrlied lioru 


a|U Include rciponilbllliy lor ibe i oil- 
dren'n Libra rj' (Slock 11,000 vole.. Isiuu 
24.QOO vali, I '■69-691 ; AdOlpKeni Col- 
teeiton In the Leading Lihrari ; Talk? ip 
S chaali and the rviomoilon n( Sifttc- 
houri and ilmluf aellMilci. IhH It in 
opportunity for a person ttiih ehcit. nnd 
[nltleilte to nork la a oicdrrn r.ihruty 


rtvkd. where the. him cunccPit nnu 


i Thr urdert.li- 
Pruiiiii l**7(b. 


techniques nr* o rolled 
Aoplkullan forme from 
aed Liat!n| djta i.ird Tel 




ROYAL C’OI.LEGi: OF 
PHYSICIANS 01 
LONDON 

APPlLFt AllO NS are invited fur (he 
ITI-ST ol ASSISTANT l.lllll Mil AN. 
wtlhln the icrlo of ri..i?u-*l.l4n. iniord- 


I jj i (o qikilllicailani tiu evocrlmee. 
CntMlIddies iliouM Iw clmrlci.a librarian! 
wliti n kaoivledfiu ol I ulln. luncheon', 
proiided. 


lAlipFlttillOfU Midi the names or iwn 
Mfencei. should be nem not faici ibnn 
Wrd tWluUE. 1 070. tu Itc l|jiiclnn 
l.lbrurlan, Royal Colkny or PfiMlr'mt 
Of London. II bl. Aodrcu’t Plooc. Icn- 
dp p. M.W.l 

IiONDON BOROUGH Ol' 
NEVV>IAM 
library snnvici: 

APPITC'ATJONS are Ini l led I mm 
Chartered l.lbrarlaos for ebr foul ol 
.SUB-LIHRAlirAK, Undine vnlcts. 
xrode ap j- 4 rLi.hl04i.7if plus l on- 
JOQ Wclgbllnn allDWADN). 

AwHcnt'cms. gl>In« dale uf Mrih. 
<lunfLn tin Ions nnd exporlonce. add the 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HACKNEY 

aUTORIN-JTNnBNT or ailANCHl'tS 
A Cberiercd Llbrpclan required with 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEWCASTLE UPON 
TYNE 

HMVIKMIt JinilAllY 
Al'I’i II A1THNS nrr hnutu fui ope or 
til'-re I'OStJi ul .SI MOM l IDHAllI 

y SSI si ANf Applicants must lijii« 

P.ssia Pa'I II ul lb.- > "ul Pan ml nullo n 
ol the LA. air AsWciMlvn. One anjolni- 
mrm mil be teoaUle from isi Mmcli. 
i'r?u. in Ibe PerlmKCuls UePiirinirnl. A 
<CUIIJ jppolnimum inai be made IP due 
cp line nheie uspn knee In intei-Umaii 
lojns S04 till Ivpfs Ol K I lull Min p* 
.iil.mitugeous 

bkl.i') nili oe at an anptopriaieBwni 
■m the sc.de £sou » 11.580. iiccordlni to 
:iae. qunllliCollons onU eipcrlcnte wllh 
tiprropriiiie nlnt-ina for a Lhartaied 
l.lbrurlhn. hlirnbptthlp OF F.SS.U. «■ 

a III red. 

1- urine r parlleulAK map be obiained 
fiom iht liefliiwr. Td« UnUeuljr. 
Kpacnille upon IlM NEl 7RU. »llli 
whom nppllcntkini 'three copleai. toecinet 
with tbe namn and addrcsifi ol ibrre 
reieicte. should be lodged oot Infer than 
20ib Frbruuiy, I91u. Pirate nucne 
■ eleience l'Lb. 

CITY OF NOTTINGHAM 

PUBLIC IIDFUAICS 
Appllcatloni me Invited Irom aulubiy 
Mununcd person) for (be VACANT 
PijVIN of , 

noils rosut nhbin ihe salnrv range 
EI..4I0 10 £1.540 

AppUcuiksni. together uub the rumet 
.. ru oddmtei or tvo perions to whom 
reference mog be nude, ic City Ubrarlau. 
CVniral l.lbron. South Miernood Street, 
Muillnaaim. NU1 JDA. , „ 
ClMH_djM : March 2n d. [9 70. 

OXFORDSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

COUNTY LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT TO TUG CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIAN 

aPPI [CATIONS ore Invited la r the 
iviir of Asilstant 10 the Children'* Lib- 
rurljU. Salary A.P. 11 l£l .09341, MO). 
The kUCCCItlul aPplUUU,wt\1 he rtqnlito 
to flivc gcnoral avctclnnbc In the Child- 
ienk Ucpartnicnt. and to hair special 
ruroniibhny lor the (truce to hccoudary 

Sehoolv 

Kurtlirr ddsITt und Hpi'llmilon lorniv 
mav he outlined trom the Count. Mb- 
r.irlnb. OMordslilre Conwy Library. Ilol- 
tiMt Purl. Oxf ord. 0X9 IQQ. 

BOROUGH OF RADCLIFFE 

APPOrNTMENT OF OPPUTY 
ROROUQH I.IRRARIAN 
APPLICATIONS are ImilcU (ruin Chur- 
iced Llbruiinns Tor Ihe post ol Deputy 
Rorouah Ubratiaa, ul o iJinry in accor<f- 
jnce with Urnde A-P. IV ill.5ip tv 
( 1 . 11 ? per nnnumi. 

Ilouiioq accommodation mil bo niadr 
riU.siL-ible II required. 

ApPllCiiloui. with Piitlciilnra or ale. 
qua II hca 1 1 oca. and espericncv. logeiher 
.cjih uuiTiei of two referees, to the under- 
signed not later ihau |ith i-ebinaiir. iim 
II A. I ON. Town C.lerlt. 

Town if .ill . RjdelHle, MM ffl'P. 

UNIVERSm OF READING 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
APPLICATIONS uro iqvlicd from 
n ru te wlonn lly-aiia'iaed. anduntea for ivro 


■ullanle eirerlraca for the sbn.'a pun 
which ranks third in seniority: The post 
earner reena nubility for Ur mpoivltlon 
jnfl coi.jdlnaitou of Ihe work df l‘i 


lug ta qiiallficailoue and rapofftace- A 
rivc-dni' week la walked wllh alrernu- 
Njlninis nee und une laic night du 


cufiM ?^trn n cV°fk ,,, & C, 1 .- & TUSBHk'Bri* ra°7.‘ 

1 tBfg Be *'“*■ « Hwat 

\kM II ioauu«d. — ‘ — — ni»ii%» nr nAnilViTD 


.UbrarJc*. alkx« 
lowsnce. 


on nr nuB ana ilio rrum- 
toga. - Salary P.O.I (a) 

3 per unarm iipclusivi-t. 


nos is of Aulium ilhrahnn. or Seolur 
Asantani librarian, tn iha Unlvoww 

3 Library I'M grade will depend on the 
■■nUflcailuiu and experience of ihe cindl- 
■MO .'fbe Salary aenfe lor an AMlslnnt 
Librarian b fl.idn by 111? to £1,470. 
sad lor a Senior Atilsianl Llhrnrlnn 
k 1.515 h) LIU to £10*5 1 £11543.550. 

Purlher particulars mav ho oMumul 
Hum the Librarian. tJntvonll* Llhninr. 


Hum ihe Ltbrurikti. llalteifh* tlhniR. 
lYhltcLnlsUti. Reading lit in 2AP. Apph- 
cntloni tone cant logeiher with the nniiie 
at two rttereci. khonld he recelscd by 


appii cairn m. logeiher with Ibe names 
"J '*!!. rsfereot, stonlJ he submitted (o 
Ubrnriu. Public Library, Sltvitblaron 
nobarion. wlihla W days of me 
. d-erjlscmeni. 


asw mbtim 

Cleii lo rho Llhiary Conmilitce 
MlrillEl pftl milMlPH . DUmtWIOD 


LONDON BUSINESS 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 

Am aa 


CITY OF’ ROCHESTER 

«iarn^ Y A , w.i» 

cumnienclfla gjlaty accordlna In ; 
cuduni and experience. Housing avnllab 
Iii appropriate c.itcl (Removal expenses 


LONDON BOROUGH OF . 
EALING 1 :* { 

PUBI4C LIBRARIES 
ARC.IHTPCTU LIBRARIAN . 

. 'AR-. 114 ttl.400 id £ 1 . 90 ? per knqun 


**Appfeyons to Lit 
acnJuntA Sahool. of Kiui 
Ntelbnmbfritiul Arcnue, 


I. london 

fsfkof: 


refunded. AppliCkUoai stating rtge. dulslj* 
nf educattfin, .qiuUncatlonv and agpert- 
euco. wfili Ibe nsmea and addicnta o 
lefereei. to (he City l ibra rlnn. (qiirai 



IDND0N, S.EJ 

HT. OABIUEL'JI LOl.U-tm 
Connom Mm 1 


■*M 8H 


w iooa •» po Bible ihornfies. Subiy 
-Seal* A.P. QI. Puittec detktlk qn requear. 

Leitoca of appUeatfon. ■ecarnpinlcd bv 
tBfl nj»« Mtd t adflrewg of iwo rrlereci 
inouid reach tha Principal by rebrnuy 
ITlh 

‘r -STa MANY'S HOSPITAL 

medical school 

• ^ wv ^C^'.Ai KDOI,J 

, , AWlWATtQNB' Hum quaMIed lllirg- 
the POS1 ol 
^ U«R ARt AN . . . 

Modlml utMtijemiieme an td.on- ' 

^to«;.r nihe 

HgclfMr wuh lire ntnut and Mfd'eucg 


IE 


taMP_ 

(I) URujiuni 
ruporulbimy lot ch 


BOROUGH OF. 
FLEETWOOD 

LIBRA^reS DGPARTMENf 
ipj ICXTlONS an lorllou .to 




MID HERTS COLLEGE 1 OF 
I’TJRTHER EDUCATION 

• . TIDE CAMPUS 

„ Wtgd-wn Qardert . City, 

SENIOR LIBRARY '■A&TSIANT 

A quUnod LIBRARIAN- - preferably. 
mih^eApaltaw.. jf required aeun. «« 


Chief 

Librarian 

E3.190 by 1 20 to £3,430 


Tlia PolyldchnlL o» Central London la lo ba famuil 
by Urt> .ui-nKwiu.illon ol ihe Polfleofinlo. Rinul 
Shoo l &nd mo Hollwo Collcno ol Law Lanau«» 
nnti^ Commorcu. UoRionnHoit i« expeotea 

CniMlidulQf. Bltnukl (idwosb a Unlvorelly Degrat mh 
be Follows of AssocinlOB ol the Library Aimo, 
lion, nnil prolornbly linvo oxperlonca In a Ubrary » 
ti University or Colioao of Highar Eduoailon. 

By Ilio eml of Iho pmaont aesalon, Ihe no* Pot,, 
(aclinic will linvo nino aoparnlD libraries tofallina 
nearly 20.000 aqimia fool wild ovor 70, ODD vohinti 
The Cliiof Ubrnrmn will be roaponalble lor ^ 
iiinnaoemcni nnd dovolopmont of Ihe Library unlcre 
ilirouglioul Iho Polyloohnlc nnd for onaurlng that tn 
bom advice on library needs la available to vq 
Faculties In mo Polyloohnlc. aatlng In oloso «. 
oparntlon nnd consultation with tho aoademlc ns 
Ua/Slio will bn n mombor of Ills Aoodemlo CountR 
anrl will liflvo rnpresenlation on the FaouNy Bono 
Further parllculare may ba obiained Irom the EiUN 
llahmenl Offlcar. Ihe Polyleohnlo of Central Londo* 
(Deslgnaleh 30B Regent Street, London, W1R Ua 
lo whom comploled applloallont should be nhnte 
by 27lh February, 1070. 


WORCESTER 

CITY LIDIIARIM 

( Tilth .DISTANT and HUI'GRI'NCF. 
I.IURAKlAN (Ir.dt A.P. .1/5 commencing 
uliiri’ not leu tliun £1.595 rising la 
ci.'jOOi Clurisred Librarian! with opprn- 


piiktc expcrieneu rue Mfllcd to uppiv far 
this pom to iiw ( nv Llbiariin and L'ur«. 
tor. Central Lltvur), Foiea.ne Sircei. Wor- 
ccctar, b) Febriury 3Sth, airing dciniU 
of Uge. experience, uiwillricuiioiu and the 


tor. Ceinral Llbmrs, Forcg.nc Street. Wor- 
ccctar, b) Pehru.iry 38lh. airing dciniU 


kddreuca or two referees. 

Aniituucc may be glvi.ii with tcmovul 
rxpen ul nnd homing 

ARCHITECTS' DESIGN 
GROUP 

INFORMATION Ol'I-ICLK 
Al'l'tKAI IONA ure Intltcd hum ilMf- 
lered Llbrjrlsnj for Hk uhore pu>i. 

The sucvralul nppllcnnl will br rcquiicd 
lo tsiuMlxh n bhmry nnd will be rti- 
ponsIMc for Iho collctllun and dlivcmln;,- 
linn of fiiruiinnilan wliWn Ibo or rue. 'Mil! 
(lew no*). Within a prolculonul ofllcc. 
offers the right PCtxon me opnnrluolit to 
organise o service which will be ccpeclcd 
to nvike n vtlil coairibullob lo Ihu future 
development or ihe orflcc- 
Sulrirsr. acevrding to qtiilirituiinns una 
nporleiKi-, bur will noi ba Iru limn 
S1.2UU per knnuni 

lliirb) Lodge. IVIham Uund. Notruig- 


LONDON BOROUGH OF TOWER HUi 
LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

AREA LIBRARIAN 

(to lake charge of a large Area Ubuqi 
2-3 branched) 

(S.O. (Bar) Grade El ,035-£2g335 ( 
£2,510 Including London " WelgMn 

Atiplmatlonn nr* inviirtl for ihtn post from Chirtwio 
willi (ipnropn.iio Public Lllirnry experianco. Apply (pc 
furred 1 quoting 1.0 in Eelnblinlimont Officer. Town HUI. 
Honih Kond. Loudon. C 2. roturnnhlo by 10.00 i.m.. Zf'lff 
1I>70. i 


JUNIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

required lmoiedlmely lor ggncral library 
dnikv in tire technical llbnuy of a Luia 
bidutiiiitl afginl/dikin In South London. 
The rau m'qhi inicHki n young girl 
ihlnklnji of a Ubruiy Career und w I* I Jug 
to ainiHre basic profcislorra) skllk. Alter- 
natliei) u mntu/c ndrwun prereired to 
carry uin [iinv-iion .1 hrrl ie!puns|Me wurk 
in pic 'Mm Aorkhw i/wironnuitu wouW 
he conildeced. Trulnlna will he given 
hut eandfdAici nusi hare a good general 
ntnndjul of ctliir.iiiwn ond n phnilng 
poripnauii. 

•MS l" fre Stiff Manager or 
iclonlionc Mi*. Rimer (i?k bujJ, for 
Hit t her lufvnpaiivn 


I I ilNIIIMKill IlNIVI RSIIY 
Him ANY : flNIUAI 
Ml im Al I HIM AIL Y 

•\|t|il ic:ilii Hi* ure Imiieil ft s.in 
wunic'i Im :i |hiv| ellht-i nn (lie 
lir.idc uf 

Assistant Librarian 
or Senior 


CouDlyC«*d 

llte WcM Riding if S 

DEPUTY 


Oim-Ar"* Library Assistant 

Rilierk},, Uhiirch jtosd, London, ,s W.ll ' 


telerees. ui the City l ibrarian, f aural 
LUkiocv. NortbiaM. Roehettet. not la Hi 
iMn Will Faniuiry. 1970. 

SHEFFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

1.1 Bit ARIFS 

Sl KIAIA LIBRARIAN (A.P..« 
APPUCATIQNS »re . inrlied Jww 
nmnered UbraiUas far the »bov* VA”- 
AN'-'X- Ihll Lev pdH IjU-Dlick respond- . 
hliuv for un supply, diiplav, binding 
Mptotiairen of a targe imd growing ool- 
lecliuB of fountwi sod other irrtali. some 
evening and Saturday morainB duties nrc 
required. Former re«mn( expeNUK* 
would be an unwimge. . „ 

,'balgry Scab IA.ML Cl^lU-tl.540 
AppUratiun form* ■« 
the T.ibfariau. Sheffield PoHMeWUp. ,Mnd 
street. SheifleM M IWD. ond fhonld be . 
rviunred not bier iluh 14 day* Horn. ike 
•appearance of thi s edrcrtlecmct w. • 

. COUNTY BOROl/GH OF 
. r ' -' SOLIHULL . 

Funuc LthRAWES 

ONE lie invited for the Ml- 


librarian/ 

INFORMATION 

SPECIALISfr 

An Interoaeional n inning and Archi. 
m. - !". a WW** veutred In lundon. 
"jL.I. « Iboklug tor inmeonr who Ideally 
Will be both a qualllled librarian *nd ex- 
perlancfri in the Held uf Infor Million re. 
trleial. Ui Inu* after i heir exientlir 


A'CMiliv In ^ MtUum. lienth In tuitai- 
Iji. would be aa idord advanuae. 

Tin (fH»|jl_ielgnr ;nvlwged if in th*. 
MOBe « £1.500 in £1,800 uccunlln* lo. 
ogu, itbllliy «nd . ewperleuce but nil! be 
negotiable for the riiM person. 

„ f»fjl? fflTlnff hrtef dctulb of 


HOUSE 01*’ COMMONS 
LIBRARY 

OtWCg . CLERK required u ipor 
" 0 ni ]■ the C niluguftn 


LIBRARIAN, wlA 
ren t lerrlees ioclod- 
fehooig. Salary Mr 


S2H 


won. (i 


RO«»JKo lo tnU (jyuipW lba. day ig bar 

«!• Iha jjlHfe llbtn/r ; 


knuru new Brqncb being tanflt il kiwrie. . - Ujh language. lo 
suiubie to a llhrarltA' who hit reeeoUv . »hle : nngelenw 
i«wi the, qnuuirtoi exunlnauona iM I- work an .eduuu, 
•»ho haa Wm- bncKtroaod exaerleace. , ■ Apply lq wrinj 
jfniiiry . on . (jbeirlpa • Sexto an j to , detelit, to Ejiabf 

"WiWN ■ppileauopl - for either' «nl, ‘ • Rift "fifeuio'n 
MUi nxmei of inn referee lo r . . — -— ■ ■■ r- 2 ®- 

YOUTH AN 


iwly ■ ro, l 

■ ^aur&^sssiiskff-sfc'ssks- 


mg(j\ 


wtwife iimijr «n low jjjTnfo rSfr 

,* y -»f .0«* re moral omerca wfi 

> * AppucwUOnx, aetacihaWed m th* itamea 

& iwp rt>rat*. Quay be r«lvir by me 
••Mile* Qian 13n» PMumh. tm. •. 


Londonderry couniY 

jiTBRARV , 

.sa 


■ VvrKIoa ipdilcauapa ioT either' omI. , 
WlUi trernri M two referee., to:_ r 
The Town CHik. P.a Ba* 18. CoreKlI 
Nonifj Joiljnil, by 24th Feb 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
■ - SOUTHWARK 

APPJJCAHONS 'are' Invited from, char- 


oe*M candidate — 

ar a* .of ita niujiu Uhraiy wfira re in 




,i _ . _ . 4«I ■ 


riVAWUcaUea (peatjoeW funbej .detaHa 
^rj ^^ tLiANJagf.. Beg , OR*. Cdiratir 

V 'lSnMfe5w c WP l *i Pyf 1 -^ 1 ^ C ounty 

STO VENAGE COUEC^: of 


Shiite 


acv- 

roary. i*j®. Rtf. y 


. information 

5MaSIaiP F,J,CKI< 1 1 ’• 


mSt «lWS .Ubrarion* 

- ft».:*WNATi oN5 orritTR 

AWUly _ io_wf)|b iommanei J arre'mvl^Sr. '• 


UNIVERSITY OF 
WEST -IND 


dklui musi be ell her 

■awi* 

lion tor 


iw R.|.« 4 g. 


Public and University 
Appointments 


, Ttewfp J 
S* ,9f eni/V'ide- 
ffcu.lMiire , iH «x- 


EltlNDALE COUrEGE ,M ^ 

■ UNI VERITY- DF TORONTO. . 'L l k» 


A|1 |i 1 il. mis sin mill (H-sesw fimfes. 
kiliu;,l ijiliilillv-fitl«.|'w. mill n]i|ilt- 
Ctilllw Un thr tr I iiili- ul Ax!(Hiiflt 
I. ihriidm i klu mill Ih< qrjtlimliw -a H it 
pi •MT|ii:illllcnll(i|i> ex par ii- iht. 
Siilnry -u-ulrs : Avm!I:ihi I llinrimi 
LI . 2411 liv MM In i 2 . 27 ? ll&r ley 
111.1 in L 2 .H 5 II per auiuini. .Vnit'r 
MLiriiry AvriMuiils IMHI 2 hi jrdl 
Ul f 1.242 hj 1.78 In * 1.554 per 
miiiuni. 

l-iirilitr luriLuLiri fr»mi Hie l.lli- 
rtifitiTt, I iflnlMiruli (hilicrviiy I th- 
rur*. Orwic Square, IMliitiurRli. 
lillR MU, m wlurm iipiillcqliimn 
tlitmlil be vem Uj 2hili [-'rliriiury. 
1**70. I'le.i-i- i|urrit- rL-U-reiiiifl 7IKKi 


OYH ARUP 8t PARTNERS 
SCOTLAND 

Librarian 

Charlt-red | ilii,,ri a ii n-qnired fur 
Hit f-ifinluirnh IIIIhe lilirgry of tho 
alvtie limi (.'und ijn tnv wlm have 
poxK<i Farlv l nnd 2 pi the Library 
Awnclatlroi HcuiSUaliun Viaminii- 
I frill' will «l*n Nr inriM Jirfil. 
I'rvvliiili ehpern-iue -in a kpeciql 
library would Hu an injunijuu but 
K not cvsentuil. 

IliiticB Will in Jiidf tankiHiilng. 
CluXllliratinn, MaKlk-ildfKC ol 
uliotoffrdpliic slido ami lecliriienl 
drawing enllreiiimv i, well a* iho 
dny, lo tUv riiimlnir lire library 
Tire iiikcewfuj caiidnlair will work 
ClinMly wiili the Gunner rnid Infer- 
oi niton "• Officer. < ornmenciiiff 
bo wllliiu Uie futiue iii 
fl-100 ' in ft, Km 'harirdlnu lo 
expivn-uee. 

Please wfife wilh j<rv,nq| doiailf 
M SeoUloun House, hoiith Uuetn- 
forrj, Weil LnlMalt. 
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NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM 

Greenwich, S.E.IO , 

Assistant Keepers 

pods for men or women ngcU nt Ica-U 20. Appninlment 
First Class or Second Class according to nge, qualilica- 
and experience. 

FORMATION RETRIEVAL 

posl offers a challenging opportunity Tor crculivc work 
developing the existing card Index system into n modern 
lion relrlovnl system capable of transfer lo ao 
tonic basis and of eventual Incorporation into a 
lional system. 

or 2nd class honours degree normally required. Some 
ledge of dam retrieval techniques Is essential, and 
lence in Library work would be on advantage. 

ARTMENT OF PICTURES 

kes Ihreo sections : oil paintings, prints and drawings, 
phoiogmplis. Tho Assistant Keeper will be responsible 
„ Im Head of Department fbr all work concerning prints 
nd drawings, and tho work will entail the cataloguing, 
study and arrangement of tho prints and drawings. 

1st or 2nd class honours degree and good knowledge of Art 
history essential. Experience of adminislation and a work- 
ing knowledge of a modern European foreign language 
deniable. 

PINAL YEAR STUDENTS may apply 

Salary: Assistant Keeper, 1st Class, £2,096-£3,44O. Assistant 
Keeper, 2nd Class, Ll,146-£l l 902 (storting salary may be 

iboro minimum). 

Nbn-conlri butory pension. Promotion prospects. 

WRITfl to Civil Service Commission, Savilo Row, London. 
WIX 2AA, or TELEPHONE 01-734 6010 ext. 229 (after 
S30 pm. 01-734 6464 “ Ansafone” service), for application 


BATH UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT 

jWJcaUons are Invited lor the poet ol Senior Library 
The main duties are Ihe cataloguing and 
0( hooka aa one o( a team of three. The 
ffft J* Initially for a maximum of 18 months but It la 
Khd Ihal l\ will become permanent at the end of 
Period. 




*JjN.rtiould be chartered ~ librarians or have 
(he Library Association Part II examination, 
twsaiafy scales are £970*21,220 or £1,240*£1,700 per 
•mum. ■ 

dS 5? P art,c ui«r8 and application form from 
w (8), The University, Bath, BA2 7AY, 
9 reference 70/8. 
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CITY OF NOTTINGHAM 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

?c» 7 n n w stalling structure will be Introduced In April. 

nnreiiVi*rf P?L oa ons , flr8 now invi,0 d from suitably 
qualllled and experienced persona lor poals involving 
tne Control and management of 6 Central Divisions 


Reference and Information Services 
Central Lending Services ^ ^ ^ 

n. a u, Salary AP5 

City Archives and Local Studies 

School Libraries AP5 

S, ool, control ^ kf * 

Salary AP4 

Applications are also Invited for the following posts 
Group Librarian (4 posts) 

{ Controlling a group ol 
Branch Libraries) 

Administrative Assistant Salary AP5 

Assistant Archivist ^ AM 

Salary AP3 

Further details may be obtained from the City Librarian 
NG1 4DA L brary ‘ S ° Uth 8herwood Stfeet - Nottingham, 
Closing date : March 16th, 1970. 


City Archives and Local Studies 
School Libraries 


Stock Control 


Administrative Assistant 
Assistant Archivist 



UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 

The Senate of The Oueen's University of Belfast invites 
applications for the following posts from 1 October 1970. 

Assistant Lectureships in French 

Applicants must have an Interest In some aspect of 
French Language and Literature from 1600; and only 
In exceptional cases will candidates with special 
Interests In Mediaeval and Rennalssance fields be con- 
sidered. The closing date for receipt ol applications Is 
21 February 1970- 

Assistant Lectureship in Spanish 

Special qualifications In linguistics are desirable but 
not essential. The oroslng date for receipt of applica- 
lion8 Is 28 February 1970. 

Assistant Lectureship In Russian 
(Department of Slavonic Studies) 

The closing date for receipt ol applications Is 28 
February 1970. 

Assistant Lectureship In English 

Candidates Bhould possess a good Honours degree In 
English, with special qualifications In Contemporary 
English. The closing date for receipt of applications is 
18 March 1970. 

Assistant lectureship In Semitic Studies 

The successful candidate's primary responsibility will 
be the teaching of Biblical Hebrew and related subjects. 
The closing date for receipt of applications is 28 
February 1 970. 

Assistant Lectureship In Ancient History 

The oloslng dale for receipt ol applications la 28 
February 1 970. 

University Tutorship fn Physiology 

Applicants must be medically qualified. The closing date 
for receipt of applications Is 28 February 1970. 

The salary scale for assistant lecturers Is £1,240 by £116 
(2) to £1,470 frer annum plus F.9.S.U, and for university 
tutors Is £1,685 by E125 to £1,710 by ei05 to £1,816 
by £186 to £1,980 per annum plus F.S.S.U. Initial plaolng 
on these scales will depend on experience and qualifi- 
cations. Letters of application (one copy) should 
Include the names of two referees. Further particulars 
may be obtained from The Secretary, The Queen's Uni- 
versity, ol Belfast, Belfast, BT7 INN, Northern Ireland. 


ACQUISITIONS 

LIBRARIAN 

The Group information Service requires a 
Librarian aged 21-30 to assume responsibility for 
the acquisition, cataloguing and classification of 
new material. Classification Is by U.D.C. and tha 
conversion of Ihe existing card catalogue to com- 
puterised form Ib nearly complete. As a member 
of a team of qualified staff there wllf alao be some 
enquiry end Inter lending work arid Ihe position 
may eventually Involve some administrative 




responsibility, . . 

The Group fnformaflon Service Is situated at the 
cGrcup Teofinol&g leal Centre near WofvarhflmptOn. 
^ Salary rwlll fbd ^ Jftommsneorat m» wJih age,: qualifies* 
<tlona ana experience. ’ Applicants • should 
preferably be chartered librarians or awaiting 
admission lo tna reglMef. 

Apply Personnel Office, 


Birmingham Nety Road, LSnesfleld, 
Wolverhampton WV4.8BW* Taft WO 3436] 


Rease filtin the fprm bplow, in block capitals, with the copy Tor 
youi* announcement below. 


Qihor Vatont 
Appointments 
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